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POLITICAL STRATEGY : MESOPOTAMIA 


AT the time of writing the situation in the Near East is giving 
cause for much anxiety—peace and war hang in the balance. 
The crisis was bound to occur as the inevitable sequel to a policy 
followed by the British Government, which can only be described 
as vacillating, ill-advised, and dangerous. 

Our Imperial policy east of the Mediterranean is admittedly 
founded on peace with Turkey and general friendly relationship 
with Islam. We have since the Armistice taken certain political 
steps in connection with India, Afghanistan, and Arabia which 
could only be justified, or rather which could only be rendered 
less dangerous, by a satisfactory settlement with Turkey. It has 
been more in our interest than that of any European Power to 
obtain such a settlement, and yet for four years after the Armistice 
we have deliberately followed a pro-Greek policy, we are still 
technically at war with the Ottoman Empire, we have brought 
on a crisis which bids fair to reopen the conflict, and we find 
ourselves almost isolated in European politics. 

Our commitments and responsibilities in the East and 
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Middle East are heavy, and not only have we taken no steps 
to lighten them or to safeguard ourselves, but we have done 
everything in our power to aggravate and accentuate every 
difficulty and danger. 

Unless our whole policy in relation to Turkey is changed, and 
changed effectively and quickly, we shall be inevitably forced to 
go back on our word, to break our pledges, to deliver up our 
friends to their enemies, and possibly to suffer humiliation and 
loss of prestige. 

As a result of incautious acts, strategical blunders and pledges 
given at random, we found ourselves in a ruinously expensive and 
almost untenable position in the Middle East at the conclusion of 
the war. We have deliberately made matters worse instead of 
better, and the sooner a British Government returns to ways of 
sanity and common-sense the better. 

The object of this article is not, however, to examine 
the Turkish problem as such, but rather to review the situation 
in the Middle East, and more particularly the British position 
in Iraq. 

Much discussion has been taking place recently on the subject 
of our military occupation of various countries, not properly 
appertaining to the British Empire, and for the most part situated 
in the Near and Middle East. In view of the urgent and vital 
necessity for economy, it is argued—and rightly argued—that many 
millions of money would have been saved annually by our with- 
drawal from these territories. It is further pointed out that the 
occupation of these countries, whether mandated or not, involves 
dispersion of our already attenuated forces and tends to involve 
us in difficulties, dangers, and possibly wars, for which we 
have neither the money nor the inclination. Further, it is 
agreed that we have already enough complex problems and 
expenses within our Empire without seeking for troubles outside 
our borders. 

Constantinople, Palestine, and Iraq are quoted as instances, 
and the demand is insistent from certain quarters that we should 
evacuate these places forthwith. 

So far as the immediate financial aspect of the question is con- 
cerned, there can be no two ways of looking at it. A country as 
heavily burdened with taxation as Britain is has no business to 
spend large sums of money on anything which is not vital and 
essential. Britain is still, notwithstanding the abatements of the 
recent Budget, staggering under an unbearable and disastrous 
load of taxation. It is no exaggeration to say that, had we not 
been involved in these countries and Persia at the time of the 
Armistice, the burden of taxation, with all its attendant evils, 
would have been materially reduced. 
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The general policy of England has always been that of ‘ sound 
finances, a strong Navy and no adventues.’ National adventures, 
apart from the expense involved, have generally recoiled on the 
head of the nation which has indulged in them: Britain and the 
present time are no exceptions to this rule; indeed, with our 
attenuated military forces it behoves us to be more wary now 
than ever of the dangers of extending our responsibilities. 

It would, therefore, seem obvious that we should withdraw 
from these countries. if not immediately, then at the earliest 
possible moment, unless there be some real and serious obstacle in 
the way of such withdrawal. In appreciating the problem it is 
desirable that the reason why we found ourselves, and still find 
ourselves, in such a position should first be investigated. So far 
as Persia is concerned, little need be said, for the British evacua- 
tion has been carried out ; but, in passing, it is well to note in this 
connection that millions of money were expended subsequent to 
the Armistice, with the only net result that British prestige in 
that country has sensibly fallen. The post-war action of the 
Government in dealing with Persia has been inexplicable, and 
perhaps the kindest thing that can be said is that four depart- 
ments of State all had their fingers in the Persian pie, that there 
was no co-ordinated policy, and that matters were allowed to slide 
without any proper central control. 

The occupation of the Turkish capital at the time of the 
Armistice was normal and proper ; indeed, at the conclusion of a 
successful campaign it is desirable to occupy the capital of the 
enemy’s country for many reasons. It is, however, also desirable 
to effect a settlement of peace with the least possible delay, and 
to terminate the military occupation of that capital at the earliest 
possible moment. In the case of Turkey we have not yet made 
peace, nearly four years after the Armistice, but instead we 
embarked on a policy of adventure of the worst order. Whether 
it was at the instigation of Venizelos and Zaharoff or not, we gave 
moral and financial backing to the Greeks to land an army at 
Smyrna and indulge in a filibustering expedition in Asia Minor. 
Mustapha Kemal organised his defence and is looked upon askance 
for so doing. ‘ Cet animal est tres méchant, quand on l’attaque il se 
défend.’ The Greeks were checked first and then heavily defeated. 
Whereas peace would have been comparatively easy to secure at 
the time of the Armistice, not unnaturally, after the Turkish 
successes, it is more difficult of attainment. The result of our 
policy in relation to Turkey has been serious, not only directly, 
but indirectly, in its repercussions throughout the Moslem world. 
The continued retention of the Allied garrison in Constantinople, 
evil though it be, and with its attendant expense, is almost a 
minor evil when compared with the difficulties created elsewhere 
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through the continuance of a state of war with Turkey. Through- 
out Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and India we have been feeling 
for the past three and a half years, and are now feeling, the ill 
effects of our Turkish policy, which can be described in no other 
way than a policy of adventure dangerous and expensive. The 
early solution of the Turkish problem and a Turkish settlement of 
peace have been essential to the British Empire both from the 
point of view of finance and security, and this should have been 
based, in the first instance, on the inclusion of the ancient capital 
of Adrianople within the Turkish Empire, the accepted sovereignty 
of Turkey throughout Asia Minor, and the adequate protection of 
religious minorities. With such a settlement the Allied garrison 
in Constantinople might have been withdrawn long ago and many 
of our difficulties in the East and Middle East removed. 

But even in such advantageous circumstances we should 
still find ourselves in the awkward and expensive position of 
occupying vast tracts of territory which do not belong to us and 
do not form part of the British Empire. For the cause of this 
we have to look further back, to the dark and difficult days of the 
war, when we recognised the long and costly task before us on the 
Western Front in France and Belgium, when we were looking for 
a back door for an easier way out, a short cut to victory through 
Turkey or anywhere, giving pledges to anyone and everyone who 
would assist us. The object of our political strategists was to 
avoid the inevitable in France and endeavour to win the war by 
seeking an easy route through the East. 

This was bad both from the point of view of strategy and of 
policy. 

Mr. Lloyd George stated in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 19, 1917: 

All this talk about Easterners and Westerners is all balderdash. The 
field is North, South, East, and West, and our business is to bring pressure 
upon the enemy from every point of the compass and to inflict hurts upon 
him where you can. 

What a statement! What balderdash! This surely ought 
to be brought to the notice of every student of war as a warning. 

To ignore the first, the most ancient, and the most fundamental 
principle of strategy, namely, concentration at the decisive point, 
must sooner or later jeopardise our chances of victory and create 
difficulties of far-reaching importance. It did, in fact, have the 
result of seriously risking our defeat in France in the spring of 
1918, and was the cause of our embarking on national adventures 
of a costly and hazardous character in the Near and Middle East. 

It has been said that ‘ the efforts of the soldiers must always 
be subordinated to the insight of the statesmen’ ; and again, that 
‘the political element must always be supreme; nothing is so 
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clearly written in history as that mere military success is 
evanescent, unless it is subordinated to sound political thought 
and instinct.’ Quite so ; no one could contradict these statements. 

Our action during the war would have been intelligible if our 
politicians, our statesmen, our political soldiers, our Supreme 
Council, had said, ‘It is desirable, if not essential, that on the 
conclusion of peace we should find ourselves in occupation of 
Arabia, and this is of such importance that we must even go to 
the length of taking risks and violating the principles, the greatest 
principle, of war.’ 

But presumably there was no advantage to be gained in finding 
ourselves in occupation of Palestine and Mesopotamia at the time 
of the Armistice—quite the contrary; it is therefore altogether 
unintelligible why we should have broken sound strategical rules 
in order to place ourselves in positions which must ultimately 
cause us military, political, and financial embarrassment. 

The political element was supreme, but it was unsound, and 
it usurped the proper functions of the military commanders for 
an unsound purpose. The proper policy to have pursued was 
that of concentration at the decisive point, and not of dispersion 
and adventures in the Middle East. 

The decisive point was where we were in contact with our main 
enemy, Germany. All great and successful commanders have 
been impressed with the importance of the great principle of 
concentration at the decisive point, and so soon as they have 
departed from it they have had all the greater reason for appre- 
ciating its wisdom. Napoleon, the greatest exponent of the art 
of war, was constantly harping on the subject. 

“Ne faites jamais de petits paquets a la guerre,’ he said; and 
again, ‘I have too many generals who see too many things at the 
same time; as for me, I see only one thing, the enemy’s main 
army.’ We also had commanders who understood and valued 
this principle. but they were overruled by the political strategists. 
Field-Marshals Lord Haig and Sir William Robertson were both 
impressed with the necessity of concentrating on the main object 
and limiting the Eastern adventures and commitments; the 
former was overruled and the latter virtually removed to make 
way for other and !ess wise counsels. 

Antwerp, Gallipoli, Salonika, Palestine, and Mesopotamia— 
these were some of the ‘ petits paquets,’ the side-shows, the adven- 
tures which were so expensive in man and material, so embarrass- 
ing, and so detrimental to success at the decisive point. It would 
be interesting to know the number of men engaged in all these 
side-shows. In the two last mentioned—Palestine (including 
Egypt) and Mesopotamia—no less than 2,082,213 men were 
engaged from first to last, 48,124 were killed or died of disease, 
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and 89,246 wounded. In Mesopotamia alone 889,702 men were 
engaged, of whom 31,758 were killed or died of disease and 51,156 
wounded. 

To argue that these costly adventures were necessary in order 
to maintain British prestige in the Mahomedan world is entirely 
fallacious, seeing that success and failure on the Western Front had 
much more effect in Mahomedan countries than the results of 
any side-shows. The repercussions of the Western Front were 
immediately felt and appreciated throughout the Eastern world. 
Moreover, no degree of military success in the Middle East could 
have any material influence on the Western Front, where the main 
decision had to be reached sooner or later and the main battle 
fought and lost or won. If the German Army in the West were 
broken, then all the Eastern ‘ paquets’ would have fallen into 
our lap like ripe plums, but the reverse could in no sense be true. 

Apart from all these arguments, it must surely have been 
patent to the merest amateur in strategy, the merest onlooker, 
that by scattering our forces, and large forces, over the Middle 
East we were incurring vast expense, great loss of life and tonnage, 
and running serious risks in a naval sense. Not only had the 
troops and material to be transferred eastwards through the 
Mediterranean Sea, a submarine hotbed, but also supplied and 
maintained by a constant stream of vessels passing to and fro, 
with what results we know to our cost. 

The Supreme War Council was largely responsible for sending 
our ‘ surplus ’ (?) forces to the Middle East ; the German offensive 
in the spring of 1918 was responsible for hurrying them back from 
the Middle East to France. 

The sound course to pursue, without any shadow of doubt, was 
to make ourselves reasonably safe in the outlying and minor 
theatres of the war and concentrate all our remaining effort on 
the Western Front. Pressure from outside sources was being 
brought to bear in the reverse direction throughout 1917, and this 
culminated in the meeting of the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles in January 1918, where the principle was definitely adopted 
that we should make ourselves secure in France and then disperse 
the balance of our forces in the East. Needless to say, the French 
military authorities did not find themselves in agreement with 
this policy, and it was naturally objected to in the strongest pos- 
sible manner by the British Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
and the British Commander-in-Chief. 

In an article in a recent issue of The Nineteenth Century and 
After appeared the following words : 

Far more serious in its results was the fact that this egregious bureau- 


cracy at Versailles [7.e. the Supreme War Council] early in 1918 resolved 
on further side-shows and dazzling adventures in the East. Why to-day 
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are we suffering through huge and unproductive expenditure in Meso- 
potamia and elsewhere in the Near East ? The answer is that we are paying, 
and that we shall continue to pay, for the perilous and futile Easternism, 
during the war, of persons like those who were highly paid to play at war 
at the Supreme War Council of Versailles. What is described so often as 
the taxpayers’ money is part payment of the huge debt which the Easterners 
incurred for us and for the generations that come after us. . . . Bitter 
fruit of the Eastern orchard | 4 


Mention has been made of the view of the Supreme War 
Council in relation to the dispersion of troops to minor theatres of 
war, and it may be well to give an extract from some notes taken 
at the Council’s meetings between January 30 and February 2, 
1918, at Versailles : 


A third controversial point, and one which had been, not unnaturally, 
uppermost in everybody’s mind since the beginning of the war, was the 
question of man-power and of dispersion of effort in minor theatres. The 
lack of men at this particular period was extremely serious, and it was 
evident that unless men were forthcoming in considerable numbers units 
would begin to waste to a strength which would interfere materially with 
their fighting efficiency, with serious results also to the general moral of 
the Army. . . . The Prime Minister produced a calculation of the numbers 
of troops of various nationalities in the Western theatre, and proved that 
the Allies held a superiority in numbers over the enemy. He expressed 
the opinion that we had always been over-insured on the Western Front. 
It is to be noted that he took no account of the relative fighting value of 
the various categories of the numbers he quoted. 


All this sort of ‘ balderdash ’ was responsible for over 889,000 
men being absorbed in Mesopotamia and over 82,000 casualties 
occurring there. This is the policy of inflicting hurts upon the 
enemy where you can—North, South, East, and West ! 

But this is not the whole story. The war had to be won, as it 
eventually was won, on the Western Front, in France and Belgium. 
The Eastern adventures delayed the decision, nearly lost us the 
war in France in the spring of 1918, cost us much in men and 
money, and involved us in the post-war problems of Jerusalem 
and Baghdad. 

This was bad enough. It is bad to be mad, and our policy 
was mad ; but it was worse to be bad, and the method we adopted 
in handling the Arab was morally bad. In order to facilitate the 
execution of our Eastern adventures we gave pledges to certain 
highly-placed individuals indigenous to the countries through 
which we were to operate. Those pledges now stand in the way 
of our withdrawal. We destroyed the existing Governments in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia and promised to establish other forms 
of government ; we have not even adhered to our pledges, and 


1 «Genoa and The Times,’ by George A. B. Dewar, Nineteenth Century and 
After, June 1922. 
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have alienated the feelings of the indigenous populations and 
incurred an expenditure of millions of the taxpayers’ money. 

Not satisfied with giving a pledge to Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, 
we also gave a pledge to the Jews to provide them with a national 
home in Palestine, whose population is nine-tenths Arab. These 
conflicting pledges were bound to come home to roost. 

We gave a pledge to the Iraqis and proceeded at once to 
Indianise their country immediately after the Armistice, with the 
result that the population rebelled in 1920, causing us additional 
loss of life and expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. We also 
gave pledges in regard to Smyrna, not only to the Greeks, but to 
the Turks and the Italians. 

Fortunately the British taxpayer is of a docile, long-suffering 
and law-abiding type. In Iraq, when the Arab is taxed either 
in a manner or to an extent of which he does not approve he 
takes up his rifle. 

Certainly by 1920 we had woven a tangled web in the Middle 
East from which it was impossible to extricate ourselves. Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt were all in the tangled skein, 
and their peoples showing antagonism to the British; and our 
incompetent and improper handling of the Turkish problem was 
having an unfortunate effect, not only in Arabia, but also on the 
negotiations proceeding in Kabul, and on the state of unrest in 
India. 

It was about this period that Mr. Winston Churchill took up 
his duties at the Colonial Office. With his customary vigour he 
proceeded without delay to seize the problem and endeavour to 
unravel the tangle. It was beyond his power to obtain any really 
satisfactory solution. The problem was insoluble. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is, after all, not possessed of supernatural powers, 
and even if he were it is doubtful if he could have done 
more than he has done, viz., to put forward a policy based on 
compromise and hazard, for he was not a free agent, and there 
was no other basis available for him. However, he established 
one simple essential principle, the basic factor in his whole 
scheme, viz., peace with Turkey. This he made clear in the 
most emphatic manner. He was doubtless sensible of the fact, 
patent enough, that without a Turkish settlement his policy 
would be, as indeed it is, too dangerous and too expensive. 
Yet the Government, while accepting the scheme, persisted in 
moving in the opposite direction for some reason best known 
to themselves. 

The Treaty of Sévres of August 1920 is given as the excuse. 
It is argued that the Allies were signatories to this Treaty, and 
that we have only been carrying out the terms agreed to by the 
Allies. The Treaty was largely of our making: the terms were 
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bad, and it should never have been made ; but, having once been 
made, we should have worked in conjunction with our Allies the 
French and Italians when they found themselves in partial dis- 
agreement with the terms and forced to take separate action.? 

The mandates of Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq were 
offered to us by the League of Nations. We accepted the man- 
dates for Palestine and Transjordania and have virtually accepted 
that for Iraq, but acceptance should have been accompanied by 
a settlement with Turkey. It is difficult to accord the acceptance 
of a mandate over a Mahomedan country with the maintenance 
of a hostile attitude to the country recognised as the head of 
Mahomedanism and whose capital is the seat of the Caliphate of 
Islam. At any rate, the policy hitherto pursued can scarcely be 
deemed to be wise ; it might almost be termed wilfully dangerous 
and stupid. 

At the time of the Armistice we found ourselves in an unfor- 
tunate position, in occupation of Mesopotamia, having destroyed 
the Turkish Government and having pledged ourselves to the 
Arabs (who had helped us during the war) to form an Arab 
Government. Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, and his family assisted 
us whole-heartedly in our operations against the Turks, and we, 
in return, promised them Arab nationality and freedom from 
Turkish rule. In conformity with the mandates, in pursuance of 
our pledges, and in accordance with the wish of the people, we 
placed one of Hussein’s sons, Feisul, on the throne in Iraq, and 
another son, Abdulla, in some loosely defined position of control 
under the mandate in Transjordania. 

In fact, we posted the Sherifian family across Arabia from 
Mecca to Baghdad, from the Red Sea to the Persian frontier. 

These highly placed individuals are in an unenviable position. 
On the north they have the French, with whom they are not 
popular, and the Turks, against whom they fought during the 
war. On the south they have the powerful Ibn Sand, who is only 
restrained from assaulting them by British influence and a sub- 
stantial subsidy. Indeed, without the British the Sherifian family 
would not endure very long in Arabia. 

The position as regards the Iraq mandate is still undetermined. 
It was offered to Great Britain and morally accepted, but actually 
it is in abeyance pending further consideration. 

The class of mandate which it was proposed to apply to Meso- 
potamia was class ‘A,’ viz., that applicable to a community 
which has reached a stage of development where its existence as 
an independent nation can be provisionally recognised subject to 
administrative advice and assistance from the mandatory Power. 

King Feisul and the Arabs object to any class of mandate on 

2 Franklin-Bouillon Treaty, October 1921. 
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the grounds that it involves tutelage and domination and no real 
power. Turkish intrigue has accentuated this feeling of discon- 
tent, and quite recently excitement reached such a pitch that 
inflammatory speeches were made by extremists from the balcony 
of King Feisul’s headquarters during the visit paid by the High 
Commissioner on the anniversary of His Majesty’s accession to 
the throne. The King, who was actually suffering from appen- 
dicitis at the time and subsequently had to undergo an operation, 
offered his apologies. 

The High Commissioner, in view of the nature of the insult and 
the political situation, was forced to take strong measures. 

In any political crisis at home our Press is not usually lack- 
ing in imagination; but its imagination is quite eclipsed by the 
Iraqis, for the story goes that when the agitation of the ex- 
tremists began to take a serious turn, apparently backed by the 
support of the King, the latter was promptly “ poisoned ” by the 
High Commissioner. A fake operation was then performed on His 
Majesty, an appendix having been obtained from the hospital for 
the purpose. The High Commissioner, thus unembarrassed by 
either King or Cabinet, took the reins of power in his own hands 
and dealt with the agitators as the circumstances demanded. 

Iraq demands that there should be no mandate and that a 
Treaty with Great Britain be established, that she should be 
recognised as a State and admitted to the League of Nations, and 
that the terms of the Treaty should include stipulations for the 
continuance of British military support and the employment of 
British experts and officials. 

It seems probable that the Treaty will be approved and shortly 
come into operation. 

What are the alternatives ? There are really only two possible 
alternatives to accepting the Treaty and our responsibilities. 

The first is to invite the Turks to return and re-establish their 
government (which we destroyed), and the second is to abandon 
the country and leave it to the Arabs to settle their own difficulties. 

The British public are capable, no doubt, of deciding whether 
either of these courses is desirable, honourable, or even possible. 
Both of them mean broken pledges, abandonment of our friends, 
massacres, and the loss of our reputation for honour and straight 
dealing. Both would mean the return of the Turk as conqueror 
and loss of prestige. It may not be realised by the public, but the 
recent firm stand of the British at Chanak had a most salutary 
and reassuring effect throughout the Middle East. 

Both courses would mean that we had incurred a vast expendi- 
ture of men, money, and effort for nothing. Neither of these 
alternatives supplies a possible solution, nor is it necessary to adopt 
such heroic but dishonourable measures. 
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The heavy and useless expenditure which everyone regrets is 
largely a thing of the past, and the military danger would be in 
great measure removed by effecting a satisfactory settlement 
with Turkey. 

Two things are essential—Peace with Turkey and a Treaty 
signed between the Government of Iraq and the Imperial 
Government. When these have been accomplished, expenditure 
and military insecurity should rapidly decline to vanishing point. 
The two factors which have been causing us trouble and expense 
are the possibility of external aggression and the indefinite 
character of our relationship with the Arab. Remove these and 
the larger part of the root cause of our troubles will automatically 
disappear. 

Practically the whole of our expenditure in Iraq is due to 
insecurity. British troops are required as a protection against 
external aggression and internal tribal strife. A settlement with 
Turkey would remove the possibility of external aggression, 
would reduce Turkish propaganda and intrigue, and would largely 
allay the troubles fomented from the religious centres of Kerbela 
and Nejef. (It must not be forgotten that Mecca and Medina 
are the Sunni holy cities and Kerbela and Nejef the Shiah holy 
cities, and all of these religious centres are at present under 
Sherifian rule.) Then the British military forces could be reduced 
and expenditure correspondingly diminished. But this reduction 
cannot be carried out in a day or a month; it must be done 
gradually, as circumstances permit. The object to be aimed at is 
the withdrawal of British troops and the cessation of expenditure 
from the Imperial Exchequer. But this cannot be effected by 
the Colonial Office alone ; it must also be the policy of the Foreign 
Office and the Government as a whole. These two departments 
must work in co-operation with each other, and not in opposition, 
as hitherto. 

There are indications that we may be approaching the end 
of our difficulties and expenditure. It is too early yet to say 
definitely, but it looks as though at long last we are going to be 
at peace with Turkey ; it also seems probable that the Treaty with 
Iraq will be an accomplished fact. 

This should provide the basis for the gradual solution of a 
very difficult problem in Mesopotamia ; but the handling of this 
problem still requires the utmost patience, and we must not look 
for immediate and great results. 

We appear to be reaching the end of along period of blundering, 
vacillation and waste, and to be entering upon a period in which 
we may hope to recuperate morally and materially. 

It is a curious fact that those who have been most persistently 
in favour of and responsible for the initiation of our Eastern 
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adventures are now the most insistent advocates of the immediate 
abandonment of Iraq. They are surely panic-mongers ; they are 
of the same kidney as those who proposed the sale of some of our 
West Indian possessions to America. 

By all means let us withdraw our military forces—the earlier 
the better—but do not ‘ let us arise and go’ in a panic. 

There is also another side of the question which should not be 
overlooked. Iraq constitutes a great alluvial basin of some 
twelve million acres (according to Willcock’s calculation), and 
with a proper system of control and distribution of the waters of 
the Euphrates and Tigris it will become extremely productive 
and rich. For thousands of years the prosperity of the country 
has varied in proportion as the work of irrigation has been 
developed, retarded, or destroyed. With a proper and adequate 
distribution of the waters and the encouragement of agriculture, 
not only will the revenue expand, but the river tribes will become 
more settled, and many of the nomad Arabs of the desert will, as 
in the past they have done in similar circumstances, give up 
their nomadic habits and become cultivators of the soil.® 

We are desirous of expanding our export trade; here is a 
country which, apart from being the gateway to the trade of 
Persia, can grow wheat, barley, rice, cotton, etc., and take from 
us every variety of manufactured article, from engineering appli- 
ances and machinery to cotton goods. It did not prosper or 
develop under the rule of the Turk, nor would it do so now if left 
to its own resources, but with patience, guidance, and assistance 
it should recover a great measure of prosperity. 

King Feisul is an educated and enlightened individual, and the 
Arab Ministry comprises many shrewd men who have had previous 
administrative experience. With the assistance of British advisers 
carefully selected, there is no reason why the Government of Iraq 
should not make good. The chief difficulty lies not so much with 
the rulers as with the ruled. The population is small, some two 
millions in a country 700 miles long ; national feeling among the 
tribesmen is negligible, but tribal feeling runs strong. The inhabi- 
tants of the two main vilayets of Baghdad (200,000) and Basra 
(70,000) have little in common with the country Arab. In fact, 
there is little homogeneity or cohesion throughout the peoples of 
Iraq, and Iraq nationality has yet to be developed. 


At the present moment the Iraq Government stands no chance. 
The hostility of Turkey, the continued indefinite relationship 
existing between British and Arab, and the agitation of the panic- 
mongers at home have broken down all confidence, prevented the 
development of any policy, and prejudiced all chance of success. 


* This process of development must obviously be gradual. 
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Such conditions are conducive to war, revolution and general 
unrest, and, when synchronising with a drastic reduction of our 
military forces, inevitably create a state of affairs which must 
give rise to grave anxiety. 

It now rests with the British people to rectify these errors, 
and, having made definite pledges and spent vast sums of money, 
it is their duty to redeem the pledges, and it is in their interest to 
obtain some return for the heavy expenditure of the past. For 
the future we want more in the character of stability and less in 


the nature of stunts. 
J. H. Davipson 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


REPARATIONS: AND THE DISASTROUS 
BALFOUR NOTE 


AT the beginning of May 1921 the Entente nearly came to a 
rupture on the question of the payments to be demanded from 
Germany ; but the crisis was solved temporarily by the Repara- 
tions Committee fixing the German bill at 6600 million pounds 
(gold), and by agreement upon a schedule of payments which, 
in fact, made the annuities considerably less than any figures 
previously discussed, and eased the situation from Germany’s 
point of view by grading these payments in accordance with 
her prosperity as measured by her export trade. The London 
settlement, however, involved the payment in cash of one milliard 
gold marks on September 1. Germany had no such amount of 
gold at her disposal and could only satisfy the Allies by handing 
over dollars in New York. She did not, in fact, actually sell 
many paper marks for dollars, but she succeeded in borrowing 
foreign currencies in neutral countries on three months’ bills and 
sold these crowns, gulden, etc., for dollars. Security for these 
foreign loans, however, took the form of paper marks placed to the 
credit of the lending bankers, provision being made to increase the 
cover if and as the exchange depreciated. As there was no pro- 
spect of Germany’s earning foreign currency by her export trade, 
it was certain that at the end of the three months these bankers 
would have to recoup themselves by selling the paper marks, 
and this would make a break in the exchange. Holders of marks 
endeavoured to anticipate the slump by selling at once, and there 
was, therefore, a rapid decline of the mark during September, 
October and November of 1921. This slump was a severe blow 
to British trade, which was just recovering from the effects of the 
coal strike. Internal prices in Germany did not respond to the 
depreciation as quickly as they have done in subsequent cases, 
and the German manufacturer, with his cost in marks rising 
comparatively slowly, was able to quote prices in sterling francs 
or dollars which were ridiculously below world prices. In 
November 1921, for example, pig iron at German works was 
quoted at the equivalent of 25s. a ton compared with a British 
price of 95s. and 235s. in 1920. Thus the international level of 
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prices had already fallen very much, but these new quotations 
raised doubt as to whether there would not be ultimately estab- 
lished a still lower level of prices. This, indeed, proved not to be 
the case, for it was found that German internal prices and wages 
eventually rose in accordance with the depreciated exchange ; 
but though few buyers did in fact get goods at these excessively 
low prices, the doubt meant that for two or three months buyers 
kept out of the market. By Christmas it was evident to the 
Allies that there was great danger of this kind of disturbance 
occurring periodically if Germany was to meet the demands of 
the London settlement by selling paper marks when she had no 
tangible surplus of exports by which she could acquire control 
of foreign currency. Hence in January of this year at Cannes a 
scheme of very greatly reduced payments was practically agreed 
upon, though the negotiations were prematurely broken off by 
the political crisis in Paris. The Cannes schedule, however, 
which was a reduction on the London scheme of the previous 
May, was ultimately adopted by the Reparation Commission on 
condition that Germany should impose an additional fifty milliard 
marks of taxation and that she should submit to a scheme of 
control of her finances, including a law to restrict the export of 
capital. 

During the spring of this year, however, the German Exchange 
continued to weaken, and it became evident that it would not 
be practicable to exact more than a very small annual payment 
in cash for some years to come. The Reparation Commission, 
therefore, turned to the expedient of summoning a committee of 
bankers (including Mr. Pierpont Morgan, from America), in the 
hope that the latter might evolve a scheme by which loans could 
be raised on the credit of Germany to cover the immediate need 
of France and Belgium for cash payments. 

The Committee, as was inevitable, at once indicated that no 
loan could be raised on Germany’s credit unless the amount of 
reparation was reduced to a figure which the lending bankers 
would consider to be within her capacity; for if the Allied 
creditors persisted in demanding impossible amounts, it would 
clearly lead to the financial bankruptcy of Germany, and possibly 
to her political disintegration. The Committee, therefore, asked 
if they were authorised to report upon Germany’s capacity to 
pay. The majority of the Commission gave them authority 
to do this, but France dissented, on the ground that she could 
not agree to write down the value of her claim against Germany 
so long as the Allied claims against France continued to stand at 
twenty shillings in the pound. The form of her answer implied, 
however, that, if these Allied claims against her were modified, she 
would not refuse to reconsider the amount of German reparation 
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In June and July the German Exchange continued to weaken, 
and it became necessary for Germany to ask once more for a 
moratorium. But during these months the stage was becoming 
set for a settlement on the following lines which had powerful 
financial support in Great Britain. It was urged that Great 
Britain should offer to cancel the debt of the European Allies 
and to forego her claim to a share of reparation in return for 
France agreeing that the reparation account should be written 
down to whatever sum might be declared reasonable by the 
Bankers’ Committee, on the understanding, of course, that 
France herself was to get the lion’s share. (A variation of this 
plan was that the figure should be such as to cover simply the 
cost of restoring the devastated areas.) The figure which it was 
thought the Committee might decide upon was about 2000 million 
pounds. The payment in cash even of interest on this sum is 
not possible to Germany until she can build up an export surplus 
of goods and her finances enable her to levy a sufficient surplus 
of taxation. But the plan proposed to meet this difficulty by 
means of ioans. Now it is agreed that an international loan in 
London, New York, or Amsterdam, to cover any substantial 
portion of the capital of the German debt is not a practical propo- 
sition. It is, however, to be remembered that a large part of 
the cost of repairing the devastation of France has already been 
met in the form of loans by the French peasant to his own 
Government. 

The German loans that could in practice be raised would 
be to a very large extent conversion loans in France itself, and 
would substitute obligations of the German Government for these 
obligations of the French Government to its own citizens. 

The only new money that is required is that needed to pay 
interest on such converted loans plus the current expenditure on 
reconstruction. Part of this current expenditure would be met by 
German payments in kind, and part would be covered by new 
French savings. Only a very small amount would be required 
in foreign currencies, such as sterling and dollars. Some sub- 
scription in these currencies should in any case be included in 
order to give the loan an international complexion ; but tomake the 
settlement an effective one some balance in foreign money would 
need to be held, perhaps to the order of the Bankers’ Committee 
itself, for the purpose of supporting the mark exchange. The 
amount of money which could be raised at the moment on 
German credit in any country is very small, and it would be 
necessary to contemplate not one loan, but a number of small 
loans year by year, the floating of which would become increasingly 
easy as the situation improved. The French public did not think 
of the national loan in this restricted sense, but French financiers 
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were perfectly aware that this was in practice the only sort 
of borrowing which could have emanated from the Bankers’ 
Committee. 

The scheme would have been wrecked if America had insisted 
upon immediate payment of the French debt to her; but if 
negotiations had carried the scheme to a conclusion in all other 
respects, America might possibly have agreed to cancellation, 
and even if she did not go as far as this, it is difficult to believe 
that she would not have agreed at all events to suspend payment 
of the French debt for a period—say, twenty-five years. 

The scheme, however, involved the cancellation by Great 
Britain of the debt due to her, and it was essential that we should 
offer to do this without attempting to avoid payment of our debt 
to the United States of America. 

This may seem quixotic and difficult to defend before the 
overburdened British taxpayer. But, in fact, it would be sound 
business for this country. It would in any case be worth while 
to pay heavily to get a European settlement and to hasten the 
recovery of trade. A second consideration is, however, even more 
cogent. Nobody believes that we shall, in fact, be paid by our 
European Allies, and no one with any sense of justice would 
attempt to enforce it if the reparation scheme breaks down. On 
the other hand, we can and will pay our debt to the United 
States as long as she is willing to accept payment. The plan, 
therefore, does not involve any sacrifice at all to the British tax- 
payer. All it involves is that we should use the regularising of 
the status quo as a lever to secure a European settlement. 

On other grounds, however, the scheme is not so unreasonable 
as it sounds. When Great Britain fought Napoleon for twenty 
years she subsidised the States of Europe to do the fighting for 
her. We made no attempt to recover these payments, but during 
the whole of the nineteenth century cheerfully paid the interest 
on that portion of the National Debt which was incurred to make 
them. For the first two years of the Great War France bore the 
brunt of the Allied cause ; and if we look at the cost of the war 
as a whole and divide it in proportion to the capacity of the Allies 
to pay, there is no method of calculation which would make France 
our debtor. Moreover, the actual amount of the debt is largely 
chance. When we sent 6-inch howitzers and supplied ammunition 
week by week to the Italian Army, we carefully calculated the 
cost, and called it debt ; but after Caporetto, when we hurriedly 
sent two divisions to support the Italian line, we sent precisely 
similar weapons, with even larger rations of ammunition, to kill 
exactly the same enemy ; but, as the guns were now manned by 
British soldiers, we no longer reckoned the cost as Italian debt, 
but as part of the British war cost. The public instinct is perfectly 
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right in regarding these debts as largely humbug. When their 
origin is considered, it is very difficult to maintain that they have 
any moral justification whatever. 

But it may be asked whether the same arguments would not 
apply to the British and French debts to America. This is a 
matter not for Europeans, but for Americans, to decide, for it 
turns on the attitude which they adopt towards the war. Many 
Americans, no doubt, would hold the same attitude as the English 
nation towards the war, but it is idle to pretend that, taking the 
American people as a whole, they had the same interest in the 
war as Europe, or can be expected to look upon it as of the same 
personal interest. If America desires payment, then Europe 
should pay, the European Allies paying in proportion to their 
ability, which means that for many years to come Great Britain 
alone can meet her present obligations. All that we can ask 
is that we should not be prohibited by an exorbitant tariff 
from selling to America the goods by which we can pay our 
debt. 

But it is said that such arguments overlook the point that Great 
Britain’s debt to America was incurred on behalf of the Allies, and 
not for herself. There is much misunderstanding on this point, 
and the phrases used about it in the Balfour Note constitute one 
of the most amazing misrepresentations which has ever found its 
way into a great State paper. The Note states that ‘ under the 
arrangement then arrived at the United States insisted, in 
substance if not in form, that, though our allies were to spend the 
money, it was only on our’ (Great Britain’s) ‘ security that they 
were prepared to lend it.’ This implies that Washington made a 
discrimination between Great Britain and the European Allies, 
and would only lend to the latter if the bill was backed by Great 
Britain. This is an extraordinary travesty of the facts. All 
those concerned in the war administration know that the American 
rule in 1917 and 1918 was that when American goods were 
supplied to France and Italy they were added to the debts 
of these Powers, and that when they were supplied to Great 
Britain they were added to the British debt. Thus France, for 
example, received a net credit of three milliard dollars in those 
years (her actual purchases in America were much more than this, 
but she was able to offset against her purchases a very large bill 
incurred by the American Army in France), against four milliards 
lent to Great Britain. It is true that our debt included money 
used for support of the sterling exchange, which was necessitated 
largely by general Allied purchases in the neutral markets of 
South America and elsewhere; but, speaking without access to 
the figures, at least 75 per cent. of our debt must have been in 
respect of goods supplied to British munition factories, and for 
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food and other goods consumed by the British military and 
civilian population. 

At the same time we lent to our Allies an equivalent sum in 
the form of British coal, British-made munitions, and the services 
of British ships, etc. If America had been willing to lend dollars 
to France and Italy to pay for the purchases of these countries 
in Great Britain in addition to the dollars spent on French and , 
Italian purchases in America, the transfer of these credits to the 
British Treasury would have enabled us to pay for our own 
essential requirements in America without running into debt. 
But the Washington Treasury, not unnaturally, took the view 
that it could not concern itself with Allied purchases outside 
America over which it could exercise no control, and, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Congress confined, itself to lending to 
the various Allies the money needed for their specific purchases 
in America, the only important exception being the aforesaid 
advances to Great Britain to support the exchange. 

It is an absurd travesty to suggest that our borrowings were 
only backing the bills of our Allies or that Washington would not 
lend to France or Belgium. 

It is more debatable whether it is fair to say that if we had 
not been making advances in the form of munitions, etc., to our 
Allies we should not have had to borrow for our own programme 
of requirements in America. It is sometimes argued that Great 
Britain, by the continued sale of American investments, etc., 
could have continued in 1917 and 1918 to cover her needs by 
raising private credits in America. But even if this would have 
been possible—which is doubtful—it was not to be expected that 
we should continue to strain our resources to this extent when 
America was ready to lend to us. The important point is, how- 
ever, that it was essential to us to raise credit in America, for 
we must remember that the labour and capital used by this 
country in supplying goods to France and Italy could not, 
except to a small extent, have been used to make the goods we 
bought from America. We bought copper, wheat, nitrocellulose 
powder, and many other commodities in the United States 
because we could not supply our needs from any other source ; and 
if in 1917 we had been unable to borrow from the American 
Government the increasing difficulty of raising dollar credits in 
the American money market would undoubtedly have compelled 
us to curtail the British munition programme, and to increase the 
severity of our food ration. These are the benefits we secured 
from our American loans, and it is these that we should be prepared 
to pay for, without regard to whether France, Italy, and Belgium 
pay us for the munitions we supplied to them. The quite 
unfounded impression that we did not spend upon our own British 
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requirements a single dollar of what we borrowed in America 
seems to have been sedulously propagated by those opposed to 
this form of settlement. The Washington Government, though 
not directly addressed by the Balfour Note, has at last issued 
a disclaimer to its own people on this point. 

But if such a policy—namely, a British offer to write off French 
and Allied debts to this country on the condition that the German 
reparations bill was scaled down to the extent indicated above— 
had been adopted at the beginning of August, would it have been 
acceptable in France ? On this point it is clear that there 
occurred during May, June, and July a very remarkable change 
in French opinion as a result of the slump in the mark. French 
opinion witnessed with growing alarm the stupendous depreciation 
of the Austrian crown, followed as it was by the breakdown of 
civil government, for Government revenue is one of the few items 
which can never catch up a rapidly depreciating exchange. The 
new weakening of the mark caused considerable uneasiness, for 
if the crown followed the rouble and the mark followed the crown, 
involving incidentally the complete collapse of the reparation 
system, would the franc then follow the mark, seeing that the 
present capital expenditure in the devastated regions is all being 
incurred upon credit ? It was this feeling, coupled with the fact 
that the Committee of Guarantees, which went to Berlin to arrange 
terms of control of German finance, reported that the German 
Government had honestly endeavoured to meet their demands, 
which brought France to a more favourable frame of mind. 
M. Poincaré prepared in Paris and actually brought to London 
in his pocket a scheme involving the reduction of the German 
indemnity to 2500 million pounds plus a further liability which 
would be written off to the extent that the Allied debts were 
cancelled. Great Britain would have had some important 
modifications to suggest on this scheme, and perhaps have 
insisted that the Bankers’ Committee or some other tribunal 
should be the arbiter of the final figures. But M. Poincaré’s 
figure clearly brought the matter more nearly within the bounds 
of practical negotiations. The Balfour Note, however, completely 
upset any possibility of such a plan going through by insisting 
that Great Britain must keep upon her books sufficient debt from 
Europe to cover her debt to the United States of America. The 
Note did not even state whether Great Britain was to write down 
all her claims by fifteen shillings in the pound or only to demand 
payment from her most solvent debtors. The Note was read by 
France to mean that Great Britain was willing to cancel the 
Russian and German debts, but would retain the best of her 
assets, #.c., the French and Italian debts. But whatever the 
interpretation of the many ambiguities in the Note, it did, in fact, 
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as was probably intended, block any discussion on the debt ques- 
tion at the London Conference, and the discussion turned entirely 
on the futile question of what further means should be taken to 
compel Germany to pay. If Great Britain committed a gross 
blunder in not making the sensible and generous offer for which 
the world was waiting, M. Poincaré was also much to blame 
for keeping his scheme in his pocket and not declaring to the 
world to what length France was prepared to go in certain 
contingencies. 

The sound solution being ruled out, two courses remained. 
The British Government view is apparently to let matters drift. 
If we keep the French debt on our books, we retain what is held to 
be a bargaining counter against America which may compel her 
to cancel the British debt, though this is a gross misunderstanding 
of American psychology. On the other hand, by keeping alive 
our claim on France we can always exercise pressure upon her, 
for if next month we insisted upon payment, one of two things 
would happen: if France paid and sold francs for sterling, she 
would begin the downward slump of the franc ; while if she refused 
to pay, she would incur the odium of bankruptcy. We have thus 
in our hands a weapon for humiliating France. But perhaps the 
strongest consideration is that the Government policy can be 
represented as safeguarding the interests of the British taxpayer. 
The Downing Street view was that during June and July the 
‘City’ was quite unreasonable in pressing upon the Government 
the solution outlined above, and it was often repeated that it 
would be fatal to have to go to the country with such a policy. 
On the other hand, it was held that France would once more be 
compelled by the logic of events, and that, if Great Britain merely 
stood firmly enough, the French delegate on the Reparation 
Commission would agree to a further moratorium for Germany ; 
and this indeed has happened, in fact though not in form. 

France, on the other hand, after her great change of opinion 
in the early summer, experienced a violent reaction, and after 
having been led by her Press to think that a solution was in sight 
she has once more lost faith in Great Britain. The immediate 
reaction served to lend strength to those who argued that, while 
it is clear no large amount of reparation would be obtained by 
occupying the Ruhr, a determination to do so would so frighten 
German industrialists that they would come forward on their own 
account and make an offer which, at all events, would be better 
than nothing. The difficulties of this policy are: First, that the 
German industrialists are unlikely to make anything like an 
adequate offer, for they do not constitute a permanent organisation 
like the Government, and they are unlikely to make themselves 
responsible for anything like such a sum as 2000 millions sterling. 
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Secondly, to make such an agreement would involve a very serious 
modification of the Treaty of Versailles, and this would have far- 
reaching effects, seeing that the European settlement. to-day rests 
upon the Versailles and other treaties. France would hesitate 
before throwing into the melting pot the treaties on which her 
possession of Alsace-Lorraine and the existence of Poland—to 
mention two points only—depend. Real French opinion, not 
perhaps very freely expressed as yet, is very pessimistic as to the 
prospect of receiving any substantial sum from Germany except 
the material goods delivered in kind, and this for the time being 
colours French policy on the subject in spite of the unsatisfactory 
progress made with the Wiesbaden and other plans. At the 
same time, France is desperately anxious not to abandon hope of 
a settlement by agreement. It is significant that at the Assembly 
of the League the British and French Governments agreed on a 
formula instructing the Council to study the question with a 
view to taking a hand later on if requested to do so. Thus the 
door that was slammed and bolted at the London Conference has 
been pushed ajar once more. For Great Britain, the important 
point is that the policy of the Balfour Note leads to a cul-de-sac 
and must be revised if a friendly settlement is to be reached. 
There can be no such settlement unless reparation is written down, 
with the concordance of the world, to a practicable figure. France, 
quite reasonably, cannot agree to this except in return for the 
writing off of her war debts, and on this point the initiative can 
only come from Great Britain. 

In the meantime the mark continues to slump. What are the 
effects? In the first place, its immediate reaction upon the trade 
of the world is not as serious as was the case a year ago. The 
phenomenon of depreciation is now well understood, and, by the 
use of index numbers, wages and internal prices more promptly 
adjust themselves. British business circles are not afraid that 
the slump will once more demoralise the world’s price level. 

Again, though the slump affects Germany’s power of making 
cash payment, it has not yet seriously undermined her economic 
strength, and if the débdcle could be checked Germany in a com- 
paratively short time would be as capable economically of paying 
reparation as she ever was after allowing for her reduced area 
of population. 

On the other hand, we have seen in Russia and Austria that, 
if depreciation continues indefinitely, civil government becomes 
bankrupt and economic relations so disturbed (in spite of such 
devices as using foreign currency in trading transactions, etc.) 
that there is something very like political and economic disinte- 
gration. Germany, with her great traditions of organisation, 
will make a much stiffer resistance to such a tendency than Russia 
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has done ; but, on the other hand, her large industrial population, 
dependent for its living on the sale of its products, constitutes 
a very serious danger if the nation gets thrown back on its own 
resources. The depreciation of the exchange means that everyone 
converts his marks into consumable goods, and saving is com- 
pletely stopped. It means in business that only hand-to-mouth 
transactions are carried on, whereas long period transactions are 
the essential conditions of a highly organised State, and ulti- 
mately continued depreciation will destroy the nation’s capital. 
Working capital for trade and industry is disappearing, and the 
problem of food supply may possibly become acute this winter, 

The danger to Germany is, therefore, to be treated with all 
seriousness, for even on selfish grounds Great Britain will in the 
long run be most severely hit if Germany and Central Europe are 
more completely eliminated from international commerce than is 
the case at present. Except in the unlikely event of a far- 
reaching initiative coming from America, the only hope—and 
there are many who think that even now it is already too late— 
is to reverse in fact—however the form may be disguised—the 
policy of the Balfour Note. 

W. T. Layton. 
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‘WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE 
EMPIRE’ 


Lorp Lonc has shown the magnitude of our Imperial trade 
interests, the importance of Empire markets to the United King 
dom, and the vastness of the resources within the Empire capable 
of development. It is clear from the figures which he has given 
that under a wise policy there might be a reciprocal growth of 
trade within the Empire in all its branches sufficient to keep in 
prosperity a far larger population than we have at present. There 
are very few raw materials in which there is any deficiency within 
the Empire. Within our own borders the needs of almost every 
trade can be supplied. The sole problem is on what lines we shall 
proceed in a practical policy of Empire development. The 
importance of this question at the present time cannot be 
exaggerated. Even before the war the markets of Central Europe 
were a declining factor in the economic life of the United Kingdom 
owing to the protective policy pursued by Germany and the 
countries associated with her in the Continental system of treaties. 
In the so-called neutral markets the competition of commercial 
rivals was becoming keener, and the figures even then showed that 
the main hope of British trade was to be found within the Empire. 
Since the war there has been a change for the worse so far as foreign 
markets are concerned. There are more separate economic areas 
in the world now, more numerous and far higher tariffs, than at 
any time in the last hundred years: there is no sign of a Free 
Trade movement anywhere in the European world; all the 
evidence seems to point to the fact that the Free Trade tendencies 
of the nineteenth century have been reversed ; nor is there any 
sign that Continental countries are likely to abandon the methods 
they practised up to the outbreak of the war. Where tariffs 
and similar expedients do not operate, great combinations 
dominate the situation. It seems, therefore, that the solu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment as it affects this country, 
relief from the burden of taxation, and the possibility of 
meeting the great obligations which rest upon us for im- 
proving the social and economic condition of our people, 
depend in the first place and almost entirely upon the action 
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which can be taken within the British Empire itself to increase 
its productivity. 

In these circumstances we should inquire what tendencies in 
policy have been shown within the British Empire over a suffi- 
ciently long period of time to justify us in assuming that they are 
permanent. If the tendencies within the Empire were towards 
disintegration and the adoption of separatist economic policies 
we could not hope that Empire schemes would meet with much 
success. We are dealing with millions of human beings, guided 
as they must be in their business transactions not so much by 
long views of what may be expedient in promoting the stability 
of the British Empire as by ordinary economic motives. From the 
buying and selling that goes on, the tangle of competing desires 
and competing interests, there emerge the tables of statistics 
which record faithfully the direction in which from an economic 
point of view the great community which we call the British 
Empire is moving. Looking at the urgency of the problems which 
confront us, the ignorance that prevails upon the resources and 
possibilities of the Empire, and the enormous strength of the 
vested interests inimical to the economic development of the 
Empire, we should have to conclude that if the present movement 
is all towards disintegration it is hardly likely that in the time 
available we could deflect the community from its course. 

Happily a review of Empire policy leads to the conclusion 
that, given wise direction at the top and energy and enterprise 
amongst those directly engaged in industry and trade, we have 
the forces which are moulding the economic life of the British 
Empire on our side, and that now is the time above all others 
when these forces can be directed to secure economic order and 
prosperity under the British flag in an even greater degree than 
we have hitherto known. 

The table on the next page summarises the development of 
our Imperial trade, as contrasted with that with foreign countries, 
since 1913. 

The development of Empire policy has been singularly con- 
tinuous. Take for example the question of preferential trade. 
On that question, outside the United Kingdom, there has never 
been any substantial variation of opinion. From the reign of 
James I., when tariff preferences were granted to the Colonies, until 
the great Imperial Conference of 1918 the principle of preferential 
trade within the Empire has been a continuous tradition. The 
Colonies, as they were then, protested against the abolition of the 
old preferences, and from as long ago as 1887 the desire for the 
re-adoption of preference has been formally made at successive 
conferences between British and Colonial statesmen. When 
Mr. Chamberlain began his campaign in 1903 the Canadian 
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Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
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Preference was the only one in operation, but from that time 
onwards great progress was made, irrespective of what party was in 
power in the United Kingdom, until nearly all parts of the Empire 
became linked up by mutual preferences. In 1917 the Government 
of the United Kingdom also acceded to the principle, and effect has 
been given to it in each Budget since 1919. It is remarkable that 
while there have been many criticisms of the deficiencies of the 
present Government in many fields of policy their tenure of office 
has been marked by an advance on the policy of the nineteenth 
century in this respect. This is in the sphere of tariff preferences ; 
but it must not be forgotten that what are called administrative 
preferences, or preferences in regard to Government contracts, have 
been in operation since the year 1902. All the other subjects of 
economic importance upon which resolutions have been passed at 
successive Imperial Conferences are based upon the same principle 
whether they deal with raw materials, manufactures, shipping, 
trade commissioners, migration, cable and telegraphic agencies, or 
any other subject. The root principle which has found favour 
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throughout this long period of our Imperial history has always 
been that the first business of the citizens of the British Empire is 
to organise and develop their great heritage on preferential lines. 
This does not mean on lines of monopoly or exclusiveness, but is 
the application of an elementary economic truth that in such a 
vast community the more the different parts of it are linked up 
together in the mutual interchange of services the more efficient 
it is certain to be and the more rapid will be its progress. 

So far as the declaration of principle is concerned, this move- 
ment reached its culmination in the Imperial Conferences of 1917 
and 1918. For some unexplained reason the story of these 
Conferences has been withheld from the public, and very few 
people within the Empire have been given the opportunity of 
appreciating the interest and importance of the decisions then 
reached, the failure to carry out which is one of the principal 
reasons for the confusion of our economic affairs since the 
Armistice. The movement in this last phase may be said to have 
commenced with a resolution adopted unanimously in the House 
of Commons in 1916 for mutual co-operation in the economic 
sphere for war purposes. In the Imperial Conference of the 
following year several economic resolutions of great importance, 
particularly that expressing the principle of preference, were 
adopted unanimously by all the Governments of the Empire. 
The Government then set up a Ministerial Committee on the Trade 
Relations of the United Kingdom within the Empire to work out 
in detail the manner in which these resolutions should be applied, 
with due reference to the circumstances of our Allies. The 
reports of this Committee were referred to the Imperial Conference 
of 1918, with the result that, after further consideration by an 
economic committee of the Conference itself, a series of resolutions 
was unanimously adopted. It is probably without precedent 
that so many great communities, representing such varied interests 
as are to be found within the British Empire, should with perfect 
unanimity adopt resolutions on economic policy which had been 
the subject of acute controversy during a long period of time. 
The British Government was a party to all these resolutions, and it 
was then a Coalition Government representing all parties in the 
United Kingdom except the Irish. It must also be remembered 
that the resolutions as they were adopted by the Imperial Confer- 
ence were the work of the Conference itself after full debate and 
close examination of the questions involved. 

The main resolutions of the Imperial Conferences of 1917 and 
1918 are as follows : 

Development of Natural Resources.—Having regard to the experience 
obtained in the war, this Conference records its opinion that the safety of 
the Empire and the necessary development of its component parts, require 
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prompt and attentive consideration, as well as concerted action, with 
regard to the following matters : 


(x) The production of an adequate food supply and arrangements 
for its transportation when and where required, under any conditions 
that may reasonably be anticipated. 

(2) The control of natural resources available within the Empire, 
especially those that are of an essential character for necessary 
national purposes, whether in peace or in war. 

(3) The economical utilisation of such natural resources through 
processes of manufacture carried on within the Empire. 


The Conference commends to the consideration of the Governments 
summoned thereto the enactment of such legislation as may assist this 
purpose. 

Imperial Preference and Migration.—The time has arrived when all pos- 
sible encouragement should be given to the development of Imperial 
resources, and especially to making the Empire independent of other 
countries in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and essential industries. 
With these objects in view this Conference expresses itself in favour of : 


(1) The principle that each part of the Empire, having due regard 
to the interests of our Allies, shall give specially favourable treat- 
ment and facilities to the produce and manufactures of other parts 
of the Empire. 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from the United 
Kingdom may be induced to settle in countries under the British 


flag. 


Control of Raw Materials.—(1) The Conference agrees that it is neces- 
sary to secure for the British Empire and the Allies the command of certain 


essential raw materials in order to enable them to repair the effects of the 
war as soon as possible and to safeguard their industrial requirements. 

(2) The Conference is of opinion that the Governments of the British 
Empire should make such arrangements amongst themselves as will ensure 
that essential raw materials produced within the Empire shall be available 
for the above purposes, and should arrange with the Allied countries to 
utilise for the same purposes essential raw materials produced in those 
countries. 

Shipping.—The Conference accepts in principle the establishment of an 
Imperial Investigation Board and refers it to a Committee of the Conference 
to frame a detailed scheme for such a Board. 

The Conference agrees that it be also referred to the Committee to 
consider the best machinery for promoting the development of Imperial 
communications to the best advantage, with special reference to the 
probable size of vessels and the consequent demands upon harbour accom- 
modation for the purposes of Imperial requirements, and to the Resolution 
handed in by the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

That in order to maintain satisfactorily the connections, and at the same 
time encourage commercial and industrial relations between the different 
countries of the British Empire, this Conference is of opinion that shipping 
on the principal routes, especially between the heart of the Empire and the 
Overseas Dominions, including India, should be brought under review by 
an Inter-Imperial Board on which the United Kingdom and the British 
Dominions and Dependencies should be represented. 

That for this purpose an Imperial Investigation Board, representing 
the various parts of the Empire, be appointed, with power to inquire into 
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and report on all matters connected with ocean freights and facilities, and 
on all matters connected with the development and improvement of the 
sea communications between the different parts of the Empire, with 
special reference to the size and type of ships, and the capacities of harbours ; 
the Board to include, in addition to representatives of the Governments 
concerned, persons with expert knowledge of the problems involved, 
including representatives of the shipping and trading interests. 

Cable Communications.—That it is in the highest interests of the Empire 
that the rates for telegraphic communications between the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India should be further materially 
reduced as soon as practicable. That in order to ensure generally the 
cheapest and most secure telegraphic communication between the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand it is desirable that they 
should co-operate in the provision of a State-owned cable across the Atlantic. 


There were supplementary resolutions, some of which applied 
only to the war period, in reference to raw materials, petroleum, 
the establishment of an Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, the 
non-ferrous metals industry, dyes, trade commissioner service, 
patents, and inter-Imperial parcel delivery. 

What, then, are the principles which should govern our Empire 
policy according to these resolutions? In the first place, whatever 
action is taken, so far as the self-governing parts of the Empire are 
concerned, is taken by autonomous States equal in status and 
enjoying full and unrestricted control of economic policy. While 
such action is autonomous there must be a complete understanding 
between the several Governments of the Empire resulting in joint 
action. The resolutions which have been adopted express the 
unanimous view of the Empire Governments assembled in con- 
ference as to the general lines upon which our policy should pro- 
ceed ; but the action following on these resolutions is taken by 
the several Governments to whose consideration the resolutions 
are referred. 

It follows from this that there is no ‘ bargaining’ within the 
Empire in the sense in which that word entered into political 
controversy after 1903. The preferences which are at present 
given throughout the British Empire are not based upon a nice 
calculation of the equivalents of the benefits received. They are 
freely given because the principle is accepted that, wherever it is 
possible, the imports which are required by any part of the Empire 
from external sources should be obtained from within the Empire 
and the trade so built up made to stimulate the general prosperity. 
Neither the Imperial Conference nor the Imperial Cabinet is a 
legislative or executive authority superior to the respective 
Governments of the Empire. Their functions are consultative, 
and all legislation and action following upon any recommendations 
which are made must necessarily be taken by the respective 
Governments in the full exercise of their autonomous powers. 

It is very important to keep this principle in view in the 
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application of the resolutions of the Conference on raw materials. 
Lord Long has shown the immense resources of the Empire in 
that respect ; but the problem of organising and developing them 
has its own complications and raises many other than simple busi- 
ness issues. These resources are not under the control of any one 
Government in the British Empire. It is not for the British, 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, or South African Government 
to say what can or cannot be done with these raw materials 
to be found all over the Empire. The respective Governments 
within their appropriate spheres of action can assist by the 
direction of their general policy and sometimes by specific legisla- 
tion ; and conference is necessary between these Governments 
to bring about the requisite co-operation within the Empire as a 
whole. The rest of the problem depends upon the energy and 
enterprise of the business community. 

Similar remarks apply to the resolutions regarding the food 
supplies of the Empire and the desirability of developing within the 
Empire manufactures essential to peace and war. There can be 
no question, in carrying out this policy of Empire development, of 
the setting up of some great State machine or of some super- 
governmental organisation of the Empire as a whole which would 
take hold of these questions and work them out by bureaucratic 
agencies. Any attempt to do this would inevitably wreck the 
British Empire, because there would at once be danger of action 
which would involve some infringement of the sovereign autono- 
mous powers of the different parts of the Empire. Apart from 
settling the general lines of policy to be expressed in the forms of 
legislation which are usual on such subjects, the sphere within 
which special legislation or the setting up of special Government 
machinery is required is limited, and Empire development on the 
lines of these Conference resolutions becomes largely a question of 
arousing the enthusiasm and calling out the faculties of the busi- 
ness community to take full advantage of the opportunities which 
can undoubtedly be provided by a right direction of State policy. 

The work before us, therefore, is perfectly clear. In the first 
place it is essential that before the meeting of another Imperial 
Conference practical steps should be taken to give effect to the 
resolutions carried at previous Conferences. Unless we are to 
part company with all the traditions of Imperial consultation, 
it is not possible to hold another Conference on economic affairs 
unless we are in a position to state what has been done to give 
effect to resolutions carried at previous Conferences with complete 
unanimity. The Dominions cannot be asked to assemble merely 
to hear that unanimous decisions have not been carried into 
effect, nor can they themselves be expected to show the necessary 
interest in Imperial policy unless they are made aware of what 
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is being done in other parts of the Empire to give effect to their 
express wishes. 

The resolutions have to be carefully examined with the 
help of expert committees well acquainted with the economic 
affairs of each country to see to what extent the carrying out of 
the resolutions involves legislation, administrative action, or 
private enterprise. This work must be done partly by the 
Government and partly by non-governmental agencies. The 
materials available are extensive. There are all those that were 
collected with special reference to the work of the Imperial 
Conferences, the amassing of which extended over several years. 
It would be impossible in the period of time available within 
which practical action ought to be taken to do all this work of 
collection over again. On the other hand, it is an easily prac- 
ticable work to bring existing materials up to date. In addition 
to the official and non-official collections bearing specifically on 
the resolutions, there is also a vast quantity of relative material 
in the Report of the Dominions Royal Commission and other 
official documents, both of British and overseas origin ; and there 
are non-official business organisations in this country which can 
assist by the results of inquiries which they themselves have 
conducted. In effect the Government should appoint a Minis- 
terial Committee of the same character as the Committee on the 
Trade Relations of the United Kingdom within the Empire over 
which Lord Long presided at the Colonial Office in 1917-1918, 
and the work of this Committee should be directed to the entirely 
practical end of determining what should be done forthwith, 
within the sphere of Government action, to carry out the resolu- 
tions and to prepare the materials for an Imperial Economic Con- 
ference to be summoned as early as possible to consider what 
further action should be taken. It would be very desirable, 
though it is not for this country to make the recommendation, 
that in the Dominions also similar Ministerial Committees should 
be at work with the same ends in view. 

There are special reasons why there should not be a moments’ 
delay in adopting this course of action. Many schemes of Empire 
development in connection with the Empire Settlement Act, 
communications, and the general development of the resources 
of the Empire are being held up by the absence of policy in the 
United Kingdom. Meanwhile the interests both of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire as a whole are being gravely 
threatened by the economic developments of foreign countries. 
I may particularly mention the United States tariff, with its direct 
challenge to Canadian production. But Government action is 
not sufficient. Just as the Government should organise imme- 
diately its own resources for solving the problems raised by the 
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Conference resolutions, so also it is necessary that the business 
community should be made aware of what can be done in the 
same direction to promote the trade of this country and the 
Empire, and the innumerable ways in which they can assist by 
their own action in carrying out the principles contained in these 
resolutions. The business interests of the community are so 
multifarious that it is neither possible nor desirable that the 
business men of England should wait on Government action. 
It is for them to take their own affairs into their own consideration 
and bring their views to the Government so far as Government 
assistance is required. We want, therefore, organised expert 
action on the part of the business community, and we want also 
an extensive publicity campaign to make the community as a 
whole aware of the greatness of their Imperial heritage. It is 
only when one is brought into direct contact with these Empire 
affairs that one realises to what an enormous extent the progress 
of the Empire depends upon the direction of public citizenship. 
In one great department, that of administrative action, no legis- 
lation whatever is required. It would be enough that there was 
a strong public opinion in support of the policy which has been 
nominally in force since 1902, when there was a preference given 
to Empire products in all Government contracts. If this prin- 
ciple were carried out effectively wherever it is possible, the 
advertisement given to the Empire would alone suffice greatly to 
increase Imperial trade and therefore greatly to increase Imperial 
security. 

In conclusion I may draw attention to the following con- 
siderations. This Empire policy is in no way opposed to the 
development of our foreign trade, or to the development of 
foreign countries themselves. In the resolutions adopted at the 
Imperial Conferences saving clauses were introduced guarding 
particularly the interests of our Allies, and the main object of 
the resolutions dealing with raw materials was in fact to secure 
first of all the requirements of the Empire, and in the second place 
of our Allies, so that they might be set to work as quickly as 
possible when the war was over The key to the whole position 
is that there can be no economic security and no relief from the 
enormous burden of war taxation anywhere in the world except 
by an increase of productivity, and obviously the first business 
of the citizens of the British Empire is to see that this productivity 
is obtained by the development of their own resources. Under 
existing economic conditions in the world there is a much greater 
chance of such development taking place within the British 
Empire than in the devastated countries of Europe. In so far 
as success follows these efforts prosperity will come, not only to 
the British Empire, but to other countries with whom trade 
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relations would inevitably be opened up. In fact part of the 
work of Lord Long’s Committee on the Trade Relations of the 
United Kingdom within the Empire was to revise our commercial 
treaties with foreign countries and to make provision for the 
clearing up of the treaty position after the conclusion of the war. 
So great and important are the relations of the British Empire 
with foreign countries that it would be impossible to ignore these 
treaty developments; and upon the adoption of a policy of 
Empire development we should look forward to the gradual 
extension of the benefits of increased productivity within the 
British Empire with all those who would form treaties with us. 
In the absence of such a policy of Empire development, the treaty 
development would none the less go on, and what might serve to 
restore order and prosperity throughout the civilised world may 
be used, under the conditions which would follow the neglect of 
Imperial policy, to introduce disintegration within our own 
Empire. 

The world need not be under any alarm as to the possibility 
of the British Empire adopting an exclusive and monopolistic 
system such as we have seen in some countries. It is contrary 
to the genius of the British Empire, and would be impracticable 
under its autonomous system of government. The moderation 
of what can be effected within the British Empire is secured by 
the nature of our Imperial constitution and the constant necessity 
we are under for mutual consultation as to the methods which 
should be adopted. After the devastating effects of the late war 
there can be no hope for the world except in the restoration, as 
quickly as possible, of order and security in our economic affairs, 
and the British Empire, with its innumerable activities and 
its vast territories, is necessarily such a dominating factor in 
the world position that neglect of our Imperial resources is tanta- 
mount to the neglect of the world’s interests. 


W. A. S. HEWINs. 


Vor. XCII—No. 549 
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AMERICA AND PEACE 


DeEsPaAIR of America ever doing her full duty by civilisation haunts 
many European minds. People on this side of the Atlantic look 
at the great extent of the Republic, at its colossal resources, its 
wealth, its vast man-power, its traditions of liberty, its deep love 
of peace, and they ask themselves: ‘ Will this stupendous force 
never exert itself whole-heartedly and fearlessly for humanity ? 
Will it never see how responsible it is—what a weight of duty 
God has placed upon it? Will it never realise that no strength 
is justified in this world except a strength which dedicates 
itself to the common service ? Men, women, and children are 
in unspeakable trouble on distant shores: will the country of 
Washington and Lincoln for ever lie at anchor in sheltered waters ; 
will it never put to sea?’ 

In what has taken place, is taking place, or is likely to take 
place, let me say at once, I can descry nothing to warrant this 
despairing state of mind. Without saying America has done her 
full duty by the world, without claiming anything like perfection 
for her, far from suggesting she will not do immeasurably more 
than she has done internationally, one still may hold that compara- 
tively too much has been said about her ‘ isolation.’ As a matter 
of fact, except in words, theory, fancy, America never has been 
isolated. Mixing increasingly with the world from her earliest 
days, she has been quick in all circumstances to seize opportunities 
to countenance good causes, especially rising freedom, everywhere. 
Of the Washingtonian principle of detachment we have heard 
many things its spirit never warranted. Thoughtful readers of 
American history scarcely can fail to become conscious that the 
Republic has an impressive background of association, and fruitful 
association, with other nations. 

Since America became a first-rate sovereign Power, there has 
been in the world one supreme crisis of liberty and of civilisation. 
What did America do? Failed at first to grasp the nature of 
the crisis, did she ? Set up neutrality as a kind of deity, did she ? 
Held back for nearly three years, did she? Admitted. But 
what did she do finally ? Despite her physical and metaphysical 
remoteness, despite her unfamiliarity with everything that had 
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gone before, despite an unparalleled propaganda designed to fog 
her mind and warp her judgment, despite the presence among 
her citizens of millions of persons whose sympathies, for one reason 
or another, were with Germany—despite a multitude of adverse 
influences, America at last appraised the situation correctly, and, 
coming to understand, threw herself into the struggle against 
despotism with a flaming energy and a scorn of cost unsurpassed 
in war. Her isolationism, such as it was, discovered that the 
strain of a formidable advance against freedom was more than it 
could bear. 

Nor, in my judgment, would it ever bear such a strain. Only 
the other day we had striking evidence of how suddenly American 
feeling may be stirred by a development abroad. Turkey had 
struck Greece a shattering blow. Greek military prestige was 
in ruins, the Greek army was revolutionary, Constantine again 
was on the run, and the Turks were marching straight to a recon- 
quest of Constantinople and the Straits that Napoleon called the 
key of the world. Historically sensitive to every move in the 
region of Constantinople, Britain instantly set her ships and 
troops in motion. How about far-away America? Did she 
hear or care anything about what was happening ? Upon Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary Hughes, we are told, descended such 
an avalanche of appeals for American support of Britain that these 
gentlemen were ‘ amazed.’ High officials in Washington expressed 
the belief that, if the British and the Turks got to fighting, America 
could not be kept out of the war. Just another sort of threat to 
the civilisation in which she believes, and her so-called isolation 
once more was on the verge of collapse. 

So will it be, I have no doubt, League of Nations or no League 
of Nations, to the end of the chapter. In the Washington 
Conference America definitely and constructively associated 
herself with other nations. It goes almost without saying she 
must act similarly in future conferences. Day by day she learns 
more about the world. In politics, in trade, in finance, in scholar- 
ship, in public and private activity, in relief work, in foreign 
missions, in social relationships, America’s huge and enterprising 
population tirelessly knits up its interests with those of the rest 
of humanity. With all this development comes world-conscious- 
ness. Less and less grow the dimensions of the parish pump. 
Foolish ideas and antipathies fall away. Other peoples are seen, 
not as creatures strange and dangerous, but as human folk like 
ourselves. Out of this increased knowledge, out of the constantly 
growing sum of American interests in foreign lands, cannot fail 
to issue closer American co-operation with other peoples for the 
preservation and advancement of free and orderly human life. 

But what of America and the League of Nations? It is perfectly 
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safe to say she never will join the League as constituted by the 
Covenant of Versailles. On the appearance of this document, 
every American at all acquainted with the Constitution of his 
country saw the two instruments were not workable together. 
Every American also should have known that, asked to choose 
between the Covenant of Versailles and the Constitution under 
which they live, Americans would choose their Constitution. 
Nothing else about the statesmen of Europe ever has surprised 
Americans so much as did the failure of these statesmen, notwith- 
standing what Mr. Wilson or any other man may have said to 
them, to consider the organic law of the United States as vital. 
Certain unofficial Englishmen versed in American polity pressed 
our Constitution upon the notice of certain English statesmen 
as an insurmountable obstacle in the way of Article X. of the 
Covenant of Versailles. These critics were assured by those 
whom they sought to instruct that the American Constitution, 
in the connection indicated, was a ‘mere technicality.’ One 
would have supposed experts in statecraft, whatever their country, 
would know that of all the instruments of government in the world 
none is less a ‘ mere technicality ’ than is the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Alike in mind and in conscience the American people are 
favourable to the idea of consolidating the world for peace. On 
this matter all American parties are at one. Not only Republicans 
and Democrats, the chief parties in the State, but Socialists and 
Prohibitionists, have declared in their platforms for reason against 
force in international disputes. President Harding personally 
and directly is deeply committed. He has his solemn engagement 
with the people. He has promised categorically, in many inter- 
views and on scores of hustings, that he will not dishonour 
America’s international obligations, that he will not desert our 
friends among the peoples, that he will work perseveringly with 
other statesmen to establish and defend the peace of the world. 
Upon a declaration of principles containing such a pledge he was 
elected. ‘ In rejecting the League Covenant,’ he has said to the 
Congress, ‘we make no surrender of our hope and aim for an 
association to promote peace.’ Speaking to myself in Washington 
a few weeks ago, he declared: ‘ My attitude, the attitude of my 
party, has not changed.’ 

In this position President Harding is far from standing alone. 
Mr. Hughes, his principal Cabinet adviser, the official now 
primarily responsible for our foreign policy, is on record as a 
champion of a world organisation to prevent war. Mr. Hoover, 
the President’s Secretary of Commerce, and every other member 
of his official family belong to the school of constructive inter- 
nationalists. With them in thought and in sympathy are all the 
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Republican stars of the first magnitude. Mr. Elihu Root, all 
things considered perhaps the greatest living American citizen, 
speaking in Carnegie Hall, New York, on the eve of the late 
National Election, said : 

I think a large majority of the American people earnestly wishes for 
an organisation among civilised nations to prevent future wars, and desires 
that America shall do her full share in this organisation. I certainly very 
strongly desire this, and I believe all American objections can be met 
without impairing the usefulness of the League of Nations. 


Something much more important in this connection than any- 
thing yet said remains to be said. We have noted the principles 
of political platforms and the pledges of political leaders. Let us 
broaden the inquiry. Half of all the State Legislatures of America 
have declared for a League. ,With a membership of three million 
working men, the American Federation of Labour again and again 
has declared for a League. American Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade, through their national organisations, have 
demanded a League of Nations. All religions represented in 
America—Protestants, Catholics, Jews—ardently favour a League 
of Nations. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ, with thirty 
million evangelical communicants, petitioned the Paris Peace Con- 
ference for a League. The Grange, composed of farmers and 
farm labourers, has endorsed the League idea. The National 
Committee of Patriotic Societies, the National Education 
Association, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and all that is 
best in American daily, weekly, and periodical journalism urge 
that America shall throw all her energies and influence into the 
world peace movement. 

Confronted with such facts, foreign observers naturally want to 
know why the United States not only keeps out of the League, but 
takes no step looking to the formation of any sort of organisation 
for world peace. Briefly, American popular enthusiasm for the 
League of Nations, or for a League of Nations, has suffered a 
terrific check. Our desire for settled and prosperous conditions 
everywhere is just as ardent as it was when to mention the League 
of Nations before an American audience was to bring it to its feet 
cheering. But how the thing can be done, how the nations can 
work together while each retains its popular self-control, the 
American people cannot see as yet. They are waiting for states- 
men to show them a plan they believe will work. Progress in the 
thinking out of any such plan has been retarded, both in Europe 
and in America, by an extraordinary succession of crises, absorbing 
all the energy and brain-power of responsible public men. 

How American popular enthusiasm for the League of Nations 
suffered a terrific check is easily explained. Our people became 
profoundly confused as to the real nature of the Covenant of 
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Versailles and of the Treaty of Peace. Their own counsellors 
confused them. Mr. Wilson confused them. His chief legal adviser 
in the drafting of the Covenant, Mr. David Hunter Miller, confused 
them. Mr. Wilson said one thing ; Mr. Miller said a diametrically 
contrary thing. Mr. Wilson himself had it both ways. According 
to him, the League Covenant bound us absolutely, and the League 
Covenant did not bind us at all. Such were the conflicting state- 
ments he placed before the American public. I will give examples. 

In a plenary session of the Peace Conference at Paris on May 31, 
1919, Mr. Wilson said : 

There underlies all these transactions the expectation on the part (for 
example) of Roumania, aud of Czecho-Slovakia, and of Serbia, that if any 


covenants of this settlement are not observed the United States will send 
her Army and her Navy to see that they are observed. 


When the United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
met the President to discuss the Treaty, Mr. Wilson declared that 
Article X. would ‘ impose an absolutely compelling moral obliga- 
tion on the United States.’ The President added that ‘ a moral 
obligation is superior to a legal obligation, and has a greater 
binding force.’ You will note his categoric word that Article X. 
bound us in morals absolutely, and that such a bond is superior 
to any legal bond. 

Now this is what President Wilson told the American people 
in the first place. His words were plain, unqualified, without a 
shadow of equivocation. But a little later, in the campaign he 
made in the country for the League, perceiving that the nation 
was growing uneasy about Article X., asking itself how this 
Article could be worked with our Constitution, Mr. Wilson began 
to argue that this Article did not take the war-making power out 
of the hands of the Congress. In a speech in Indianapolis on 
September 4, 1919, the President said : 


The Council of the League advises what should be done to enforce 
respect for that Covenant (Article X.) on the part of the nation attempting 
to violate it, and there is no compulsion upon us to take that advice 
except the compulsion of our good conscience and judgment. 


And the President continued : 


It is perfectly evident that, if, in the judgment of the people of the 
United States, the Council adjudged wrong, and this was not a case for the 
use of force, there would be no necessity on the part of the Congress of the 
United States to vote the use of force. 


Thus you see that, in Mr. Wilson’s view, we were bound by 
Article X., and we were not bound by Article X. Are you sur- 
prised that the American people became confused ? And what did 
Mr. Miller say? Remember Mr. Miller was Mr. Wilson’s chief 
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legal adviser in Paris. He said Article X. had no power whatever 
to commit Governments. His exact words were these : 


The Council is given power only to make recommendations, to make 
suggestions, to give advice. 


Faced with these contradictions, the American people said : 


This great international document, this Covenant of Versailles, should 
be clarified. It should not be possible for the President of the United 
States to be of two minds with reference to a thing he helped to make. 
It should not be possible for the President and his chief legal adviser to 
be at sixes and sevens concerning the meaning of a document in the drafting 
of which they shared. Apparently nobody in the world knows just what 
the Covenant of Versailles means. Let us goslowly. Let us exhaustively 
debate this matter. We must know precisely what we are committing 
ourselves to, for what we commit ourselves to we intend to execute. 


And then a good many of your own writers, your English 
publicists and journalists, came along with powerful aid in con- 
fusing the minds of the American people, and causing them to 
suspend judgment relative to the whole matter of the Treaty and 
the Covenant. Professor Keynes asserted that Mr. Wilson had 
been worsted hopelessly by the alert and crafty minds of the Peace 
Conference. He said the wool was pulled over the President’s 
eyes. He said Mr. Wilson was humbugged. He said Mr. Wilson 
was pitiful. He said the President’s Fourteen Points were torn 
to shreds and cast to the winds. President Wilson, according to 
this distinguished English authority, was guilty of The Great 
Betrayal. He was ‘a child and a blind Quixote.’ Likewise Dr. 
E. J. Dillon and many others. They told us the peace was a 
villainous peace, sacrificing everything for which the free world 
fought. 

As wine poured out by Hebe were these English diatribes—to 
England’s enemies in the United States. Leaflets bore them from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. They 
were put into every American home. And they were introduced 
with such words as these : 

Here you have the real character of the Peace Treaty. These are 
honourable and fearless men who speak to you. ‘You discover how your 
President has been deceived, cheated, swindled. "You see whither our 
Internationalists are leading us. Out of the mouths of high-minded 
Englishmen you have the story of England’s subtlety and knavery. Will 
you doubt any longer the iniquity of any arrangement and every arrange- 
ment into which the Old World seeks to draw the New ? 


I chanced to be on an Indiana farm, at my old home, when one 

of these leaflets arrived. I said to myself: ‘ I am afraid Professor 

Keynes’s and Dr. Dillon’s rhetoric will cost the world dearly.’ 
Perhaps all this propaganda did less harm than I feared. 


Americans are not unintelligent. I suspect their mature judgment 
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told them what was put before them was over-coloured, probably 
mainly false. But it made them yet more hesitant, more cautious, 
more determined to have a white light on the road before they 
opened the throttle. And, as Americans thought -about the 
Covenant of Versailles, studied it, debated it, all over the country, 
they gradually formed the opinion that, as it stands, it is anti- 
democratic. They think it would tend to take the direct control 
of their affairs out of the hands of the peoples composing the 
League. To anything like this America never will agree. It will 
agree to nothing that violates the principle of the consent of the 
governed as the basis of government. It never will transfer to 
council chambers, to a few men, the destiny of the United States. 
Americans have their minds made up, and for generations have 
had their minds made up, that the destiny of America shall remain 
in the hands of the American people, effectuating their will through 
their fundamental law. Their conception of international co-opera- 
tion is that of an association of free nations, co-operating volum- 
tarily, and in the exercise of their sovereignty, to spread international 
understanding and establish peace. 

Long ago, at the very beginning of our national career, from 
the frailties of the human mind we took refuge in constitutional 
principles. All forms of personal government we thoroughly 
distrust. If any question of war arises, the people of the United 
States wish to decide for themselves, in their constitutional way, 
whether they will fight or not. This they wish to decide in each 
instance. Indeed, unless they amended their Constitution, they 
could do nothing else. The Constitution vests the war-making 
power in the Congress, and the Congress has no liberty under the 
Constitution to transmit this power. America can permit no 
envoy morally to commit her to a war, for the very reason that, if 
she felt morally committed to a war, she certainly would enter it. 

Criticism of the League of Nations has not been wanting in 
the British Press. Here, as in America, there is more or less 
confusion as to what the League of Nations Covenant means. 
There are British students of the Covenant who think its effect is 
to erect a kind of super-State, and there are others who take the 
contrary view. The late Lord Bryce, in a letter to The Times, 
wrote : 


We must beware of letting it be supposed . . . that the Council is 
intended to be a super-State, impairing the sovereignty of the peoples 
which unite to form it. 


Lord Islington has written to The Times, raising the question 
of the functions of the League under the Covenant. Between 
Lord Curzon and Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League, there is a fundamental divergence of view, the former 
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holding the Mandates should not be discussed by Parliament prior 
to their presentation to the League of Nations, and Sir Eric 
answering that the League had nothing to do with Parliament 
discussing or failing to discuss the Mandates before their sub- 
mission to the League. 

Discussing Lord Curzon’s point of view, The Times declared 
it implied a conception of the League suggesting that the League 
had the power to commit Britain to expenditures with reference 
to which Parliament had had no say. In other words, according 
to this idea, the League would be anti-democratic—would take out 
of the hands of the British people the power to say what they 
would do, and how their money would be spent. Whether this 
reading of the matter be sound I say nothing; I am neutral on 
the point. But I do say it shows confusion of opinion, and 
Americans, at all events, feel there should be no action in a grave 
matter like this until the nations, as nations, know precisely 
what they are doing. It is the American conviction that demo- 
cracies should know all about the burdens proposed for their 
shoulders, and should accept these burdens of their own free will 
or not at all. 

How great are the difficulties connoted by the term ‘ super- 
State ’ is forcibly brought home to us when we think of the position 
of the British Empire. Even the mother and the daughter States 
of this Empire do not yet see their way to the formation by them- 
selves and for themselves of a super-State. On the road to 
Imperial federation they all halt dead. Each, though warmly 
attached to the others, though willing to lay down its life for the 
others, holds jealously to its nationhood—to its independence. 
In this respect you have not gone so far as we have. Your six or 
seven member States stand aloof from constitutional oneness, 
while our forty-eight autonomous States have effected, and for 
long operated, a Federal Union. If the British realms, with their 
common language and civilisation, and with their common 
Imperial purpose, find it difficult, find it almost bafflingly difficult, 
to found a super-State among themselves, how much more difficult 
is it to found a super-State, or anything resembling a super-State, 
among the diversified and jarring nations of the world ! 

American world policy is an evolving policy. America 
gradually is moving from isolation into partnership. She cannot 
move more rapidly than her intellectual exploration and her con- 
stitutional methods will permit. First, as a democracy, she must 
know what she wants to do, what she feels she usefully can do ; 
and, secondly, she must do this thing in accordance with her 
organic law. She is thinking now. She is exploring now. She is 
endeavouring to understand. In the end, she will make up her 
mind, and then she will act. In the pursuit of that ever-flashing, 
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ever-fading light of the centuries—permanent world peace—my 
appeal to all nations would be for an invincible patience and an 
unfaltering faith. Let us not hasten to quarrel with one another 
if we do not see eye to eye. While pressing as hard as we can 
for results, let us practise the virtues of forbearance, tolerance, 
objectivity, as they never have been practised among peoples. 

In complex and momentous matters it is easy to be in too great 
a hurry. And the problem of world peace, above every other 
problem, is complex and momentous. Already history is strewn 
with the wreckage of ill-conceived projects for the ending of war. 
If we of to-day must build slowly, let us, if humanly possible, 
build surely. States and peoples are so very different, different 
in history, different in physical situation, different, if not in hopes, 
at least in fears. Take even Britain and America, nations with a 
single cultural tap-root—the constitutional practice of neither is 
that of the other. Let us be reciprocally sympathetic and curious. 
Let us come to know each other. And, oh, what a task it is for two 
nations, even two nations of one race and one tongue, to come to 
know each other! To tunnel the Alps, to bridge Niagara, to bisect 
a continent—child’s play. But to drill and blast a channel of 
light through the granite ridges of ignorance, prejudice, and un- 
charity that separate and alienate the nations of men—whence 
shall come the genius to do this ? 

America, as I have indicated, is moving, moving deliberately, 
but moving, out of isolation into partnership with civilised 
mankind. I have tried to show that she is overwhelmingly for 
the incomparable idea sought to be embodied in the League of 
Nations. Let no words block the way. Let no formule, no 
existing machinery, hinder. There is no such thing as absolute 
divinity in any human document—no such thing as political Holy 
Writ. If the Covenant of Versailles cannot be worked—and, in 
its present form, it certainly cannot be worked with the American 
Constitution—let the statesmanship of the world put something 
practicable in its place. And, as an American citizen, I would 
urge our own statesmen to show us what they can do, what their 
talent is worth, in the face of this transcendent challenge to the 
minds and hearts of those who pretend to lead and govern their 
fellow-men. 

President Harding has his chance ; he will not have it for ever. 
Mr. Hughes has his chance ; it will tarry only a little while. What 
can they offer an eager and suffering world? And is there some 
other hope in the President’s Cabinet ? Is there in it a brain of 
unsuspected brilliancy and power? If so, humanity would rejoice 
to see this veiled wonder step forth. Perhaps Mr. Hoover or Mr. 
Weeks would like to try to measure up to the world’s great need. 
I would say to them all that they are in the balance. And I would 
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say more to them: if the American people weigh them, and 
find them wanting, they will be sent about their business, and a 
resolute effort will be made to find in the United States men 
sagacious enough and courageous enough to do something effective 
to realise the ideal of established processes of peace in the world. 

Frankly, if I am not mistaken, after all has been said that can 
be said in appreciation, Washington’s mood towards the world 
situation is too negative, lacks inspiration, wants a sharp reminder 
that sparks are flying which may set the whole house of democracy 
alight. Democrats everywhere should be in regular and intimate 
counsel to-day. And they should be infallibly honest with one 
another. Any democratic statesman who, in these times, goes into 
a council chamber and tries to play tricks is a traitor to free 
humanity. There is just one thing to do with the cards: place 
them on the table, in a bright light, face up. Innocent men, 
women, and children have paid much too heavily already for 
vanity and cunning in statesmanship. Groups of politicians 
representing the democracies should regard one another, and 
treat one another, not as double-dealers scheming for selfish 
advantage, but as open and sincere men, bent on nothing but the 
perpetuity of freedom and the tranquillity of the world. 

If Washington is too negative, what should it do? To my 
thinking it should pursue peace more in the spirit in which it 
pursued war. Put differently, I think our statesmen should fight 
for peace as our soldiers fought for victory. And why? Because 
to get a lasting peace is only to confirm that victory. Our fighting 
men did their full duty ; our civilian authorities, in my opinion, 
have not done their full duty—have not gone on properly with 
the great, the supremely important, work turned over to them, 
unfinished, when our soldiers stacked their arms. Washington’s 
idea of co-operating with other nations is that of dealing separately 
with concrete problems as they arise. Excellent so far as it goes, 
it makes no provision for a focal-organ of world opinion—for any 
means of mustering and applying world opinion, with its tre- 
mendous moral force, in the interests of peace. What the world 
needs, and what Washington should do its share in helping it to 
get, is a political Weather Bureau to warn it of gathering storms 
while there is yet time to dissipate the clouds, or to take measures 
against the violence of the wind. Democracy, in other words, 
should be im constant organised deployment, with every moral 
battalion it possesses, against the shameful and horrible human 
débacle called war. 

EDWARD PRICE BELL. 
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HOW TO PAY OUR DEBT TO THE 
DISABLED FIGHTING MAN 


It is but in the nature of things that war, uprooting as it does the 
whole society into which it plunges, should leave behind it a trail 
of problems almost as difficult to deal with as war itself. Every 
war leaves behind it problems peculiar to the age of the particular 
war. In a highly industrial age it naturally follows that the 
greatest problem arising as a result of a war would be of an 
industrial nature. The Great War came upon us at a period when 
almost all things had become industrialised, and when as a result 
all nations had become to a remarkable degree interdependent. 
The effect of the war became world-wide : the normal law of supply 
and demand was upset, the exchanges collapsed, and industry, 
after an artificial boom, broke down, and as a result unemploy- 
ment became the leading problem of the aftermath. 

Within the general problem of unemployment there is the pro- 
blem of the man who, having served his country in the time of 
war, finds, although he is equally willing to serve it in time of 
peace, that opportunity denied him. There can be no question 
as to the fairness of the ex-service community in saying that, 
having served their country in war, they have the right to 
expect a preferential offer to serve it in its industries in time of 
peace. This preference is not always conceded by those within 
whose power it lies to give the concession. 

But we are not here dealing with the greater question. Our 
special duty is to deal particularly with the ever growing problem 
of the industrial future of the man physically disabled in the war 
service of his country. There are to-day 934,000 men drawing 
from State funds pensions in respect of disability arising as a result 
of the Great War. It is necessary to realise that a disability 
pension is awarded to meet impairment in two directions : 


(a) Economic loss, or loss of earning capacity. 
(b) Loss of amenities of life. 


It may be argued that, since this is so, a person in receipt of the 
maximum disability pension is not an economic unit, as he has been 
awarded a disability pension for total impairment. But when we 
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remember that the maximum disability pension for a single man is 
at present 40s. per week, and that notice has already been given 
to pensioners as to a possible reduction of the rates in 1923, it 
will be realised that the man who is receiving a total disability 
pension is compelled to be an economic unit. 

It will be readily admitted by everyone that a physically dis- 
abled man is less capable from an industrial point of view than a 
fully fit or able-bodied man. Heis, therefore, according to the law 
of economics, a less valuable man to the industry he wishes to follow 
or perhaps does already serve. Thus, being of less value economi- 
cally, he will always be at a disadvantage on entering into industry. 
In time of depression when competition is keen the man who is 
sound from a physical point of view, and roo per cent. value from 
an economic point of view, will be given the first opportunity, and 
the disabled man will be the last to be considered. Industry 
cannot be blamed for this, as the forces which drive it drive by the 
iron law of economics. Competition is ruthless, and the employer 
who refuses to employ disabled men does not shoulder the 
responsibility of their minus economic value, while the employer 
who does employ them takes upon himself the onus of employing 
a less valuable economic unit. 

Until the summer of 1919 no effort was made to create special 
facilities for obtaining employment for the disabled man. It was 
then realised that he was in a position which rendered it 
impossible for him to compete for employment in the open 
market upon equal terms with the fit man. In August 1919 
was instituted a scheme known as the ‘ National Scheme for 
the Employment on a Percentage Basis of Disabled Men,’ or, 
by a shorter title, the ‘ King’s National Roll.’ The scheme was 
launched in the best and most effective way possible in this country. 
The highest possible form of appeal was resorted to, His Majesty 
himself appealing by means of a Royal Proclamation to industry 
through employers to give support to the scheme. 

The institution of a special scheme to deal with the in- 
dustrial future of the disabled man was in itself the national 
recognition of the fact that the disabled ex-service man could 
not be absorbed into industry by the usual methods. The 
object of the scheme as defined in the documents officially 
published was twofold : 


(1) ‘To absorb into employment all disabled ex-service 
men.” 

(2) “ To secure an equitable distribution of such men among 
the several industries.” 


It is interesting to note that after most careful study these two 
objects had been so clearly defined, the first to deal with the whole 
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community of disabled men and the second to obtain an equitable 
scheme for industry. 

The two objects of the scheme were to be reached by com- 
mittees attached to Labour Exchanges working throughout the 
country getting all bodies or individuals employing labour to 
become members of the Roll, and thus to undertake to employ a 
number of disabled ex-service men. The number of disabled men 
to be employed was to be in the relation normally of one disabled 
man to every twenty persons employed. The scheme by inference 
only sought to deal with employers whose staff was not less than 
from fifteen to twenty persons. For the purpose of the scheme 
these committees had no statutory powers. They were voluntary 
committees, and the only power in their hands with which they 
could push the scheme was that of the regard of industry for the 
man who, having served during the war, was in consequence 
disabled. 

The scheme was from its inception based upon an appeal to the 
soul of industry. The higher side of industry was to be touched 
by the unfortunate position of the disabled ex-service man, and 
being touched and remembering his sacrifices in the war was to 
discharge the obligation which that memory recalled by employing 
at all times a number of disabled men. The foundation upon 
which the scheme was built was that of sentiment and voluntary 
effort, and as sentiment and gratitude towards the disabled man 
have largely evaporated, so the soul and conscience of industry 
have found it increasingly difficult to respond to his call. 
Those bodies and individuals who did respond gave an under- 
taking to employ a percentage of disabled men. The percentage 
was not definitely fixed ; those trades involving heavy manual 
labour were allowed a somewhat lower percentage than those 
where the work involved was rather less arduous. 

The undertaking when given did not bind permanently, but 
had to be renewed after a period of one year. No security to the 
community of disabled ex-service men could, therefore, be 
obtained from the scheme. 

It is now four years since the Armistice was signed. It is three 
years since the voluntary national scheme for employment on a 
percentage basis of disabled ex-service men was launched. Where 
do we now stand in this matter ? 

Of the total number of bodies or individuals employing labour 
about 33,000 have since the inception of the scheme become 
members of the Roll. Only 14,000 who gave the undertaking have 
renewed their promise to employ a percentage of disabled men, 
a figure which as time proceeds will become smaller and smaller. 

In this connection it is amazing to find that only 1105 out of 2828 
of the municipal authorities in this country are members of the Roll, 
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At the present moment there are in this country over 100,000 
disabled ex-service men unemployed. It must be remembered 
that this figure represents the disabled men who for various 
reasons are probably the most difficult to fit into industry. What 
is the future of these men ? 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons recently 
appointed to report upon this question have found that the senti- 
ment in favour of preferential treatment and general sympathy 
towards the disabled ex-service man is on the decline. The reduc- 
tion in the number of firms on the King’s Roll is evidence of this ; 
witnesses corroborated the fact. The decline is the natural result 
of memory faded by the lapse of four years since the conclusion 
of the Armistice. Such an attitude of mind, natural to some 
extent though it may be, should not, in the opinion of that 
Committee, be permitted to influence the action of the country 
towards those who have been disabled in the service. If, there- 
fore, sentiment and sympathy cannot be revived by any improved 
voluntary system within a reasonable time, there appeared to 
the Committee no other course than to apply compulsion. 

It is further interesting to note that the Select Committee 
reported that in their opinion it is the honourable duty of the 
country to see that every disabled ex-service man, and not only a 
proportion of these men, has the chance of employment. 

Both of these points, emphasised in the finding of the Select 
Committee established to deal with the question, are of first 
importance. Taking into account all the factors in the case, the 
Committee were forced to find that it is not enough to secure that 
a proportion of all men employed shall be disabled ex-service men, 
but that all disabled ex-service men shall be employed according 
to their capacity, whatever the position of industry in the country 
may be. They further find that to base the demand for employ- 
ment upon sentiment is to a large extent useless, because that 
particular form of sentiment is dying. 

There is no doubt that the industry of this country is anxious 
to discharge its duty to the disabled ex-service man. There is 
no doubt that the country itself is also anxious to do this. 

The point of view of industry is that it is compelled by the 
law of economics, if ordinary competition is to prevail, to be upon 
an equal level throughout. 

The point of view of the disabled man is that, although he is of 
less economic value than the fit man, he shall be secured as a com- 
munity in employment whatever the state of industry may be. 

The securing of a solution to the problem of the industrial 
future of the disabled man rests not on how far we can remove 
him from ordinary industry, but on how far we can for his life- 
time secure him a place in ordinary industry. 
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It is essential for a disabled man that he should be placed under 
conditions as near normal as possible, and in order to forget his 
disability he should work as much as possible with fit men. 

To bring him permanently into ordinary industry, we must 
bring the two interests previously referred to, that of industry and 
that of the disabled man, together. 

There is only one method by which we can bring those interests 
into line. To secure equity for industry and thereby overcome 
the economic disadvantage of the disabled man, we must adopt 
means whereby throughout industry a percentage of disabled ex- 
service men shall be employed, each particular industry employing 
such percentage as is consistent with its own special demands. 

This would mean the adoption on a compulsory basis of a 
scheme similar to the King’s Roll. Legislation would have to be 
introduced compelling industry to employ its quota of disabled 
ex-service men. 

It is to be recognised that there is a great objection to com- 
pulsion. The British spirit is one which naturally resents com- 
pulsion, but if compulsion means equity and the discharge of what 
the Select Committee find is an honourable duty, then surely the 
ground for this objection is removed. 

There was of necessity no objection to the adoption temporarily of a 
compulsory scheme for obtaining the necessary man-power at the time 
of national distress, and there should be no objection to the adoption 
of a compulsory scheme to secure the industrial future of those 
disabled men who were compelled either by a conscientious realisation 
of their duty in the first instance or later by legislation to serve thetr 
country in the time of need. 

It must be recognised that while the problem of the disabled in 
industry is one which will be with us so long as there is a disabled 
ex-service man left as a result of the war, nevertheless that is the 
full limit of its duration as it affects the individual, and the adoption 
of a compulsory scheme for the absorption of the disabled man 
into industry would not be a permanent institution in this country. 
It would, in fact, be a scheme dealing as time passes with an 
ever decreasing number of men, but though the number it seeks 
to deal with would be small in comparison to the nation as a whole, 
the nation’s responsibility in relation to these men cannot be over- 
estimated. 

It is generally acknowledged that some special scheme must be 
evolved if we are as a nation to be beyond the reproach that we 
are doing nothing for the disabled ex-service man so far as his 
industrial future is concerned. Our industrial system is such that 
a more or less large number of people are even in normal times 
unemployed. The danger is that the bulk of this number will be 
disabled ex-service men. Such a danger will increase as we 
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become less and less conscious of the Great War and all it entailed 
to these men. 

The King’s Roll undoubtedly holds the germ of a workable 
scheme, and it is from that that the new scheme will have to be 
generated. 

It must be recognised that such a scheme should deal with 
disabled ex-service men as a whole. While it is undoubtedly 
possible to obtain for those disabled in the war some measure of 
security as a class, it is for obvious reasons impossible to obtain 
for a particular individual a particular position for life. 

The scheme if put into operation would define clearly what 
men it sought to deal with ; these men would hold certificates 
stating that they were beneficiaries under the scheme, and each 
individual holding a certificate who was employed would count 
towards the percentage of disabled men to be employed by the 
particular industrial concern. 

The certificate could be taken from the man if he was proved 
to be unworthy of holding it. Proper bodies to consider the issue 
and withdrawal of certificates would have to be established. 

It will be seen that no suggestion of industrial conscription 
enters into the scheme. 

The question of wages is bound to arise if a scientific compul- 
sory scheme is to be adopted. This is not a matter which presents 
difficulties nearly as great as is imagined. In the majority of cases 
the full recognised rates of wages would have to be paid ; in other 
cases the appropriate bodies already established in practically 
every section of industry would fix a minimum rate. 

In giving evidence before the Select Committee, the British 
Legion, which has studied this problem more closely than any 
other organisation or body, outlined a scheme, the essentials of 
which are as follows : 





1. Beneficiaries under the Scheme.—All ex-officers and men receiving 
retired pay or pensions in respect of a disability arising out of the Great 
War. 

2. Industries.—For the purpose of this scheme industries should mean 
all industrial, commercial or agricultural undertakings, and all other 
undertakings carried on for the purpose of profit, in which more than ten 
wage-earners of either sex (over eighteen years of age), whether British or 
foreign, are employed, and also all Government departments and public 
authorities. 

3. Compulsory Employment.—Every business undertaking the employ- 
ment of wage-earners to the number of twenty or over should employ 
a definite percentage of disabled men. 

Every industry could not be called upon to absorb the same percentage, 
and a committee composed of representatives of employers, employees, 
and disabled men should be set up to deal with the question of the percen- 
tage of disabled men that could fairly be absorbed on a scientific and com- 
pulsory basis into a particular industry. The basis upon which to 
VoL. XCII—No. 549 3c 
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work in connection with the matter should be one disabled man for every 
twenty or fraction of twenty wage-earners. 

4. Female Labour.—An industrial undertaking where the nature of the 
work is essentially one for female labour should be exempted from com- 
pulsory employment of disabled men, but should be required to pay a certain 
sum annually in proportion to the number of war pensioners it should have 
employed under section 3 of this scheme unless it employs an equivalent 
number of widows and dependants. Such sums as paid would be devoted 
to the administrative cost of working the scheme. 

5. Responsible Government Deparitment.—The Ministry of Labour 
should be responsible for the provisions of the legislation through the 
agency of the existing employment exchanges. Every employer within 
the area should notify the manager of the local exchange the total number 
of men employed by him on a certain date, and the number of disabled 
men included in this figure. 

6. Advisory Committee.—In each locality should be set up an advisory 
committee consisting of :— 

Three representatives of employers. 

Three representatives of the trade union or employees. 

Three representatives of disabled men. 

A member of the staff of the local employment exchange as 
secretary. 

7. Functions of Commiitee—The functions of this committee should 

(a) To supervise generally the working of the scheme. 

(b) To arbitrate in disputes between disabled men and employers. 

(c) To fix in special cases the amount of wages to be paid where it 
is agreed the producing power of the disabled man is below normal. 

(ad) To issue necessary certificates to beneficiaries under the scheme. 

(e) To withdraw if necessary such certificates. 

8. Wages to be Paid.—The wages of disabled men referred to in this 
scheme should not be less than the normal trade union rate unless the man’s 
producing power is proved to be below normal. 

In cases where the amount of work turns out to be below the normal 
amount done by an ordinary worker, an employer may apply to the 
Competent Advisory Committee to give him power to reduce the wages 
accordingly. It must be recognised that it should be the duty of an 
employer to make application in connection with the question of wages ; 
the question should not be dealt with without such application being 
made. In any case the wages paid should be sufficient to support 
the disabled man, and must never be less than that proportion of the trade 
union rate corresponding to the man’s assessed degree of earning capacity. 
No disabled man employed under this scheme should be dismissed without 
one month’s notice. 

9. Penalties —Employers failing to comply with the provisions of this 
scheme should be fined a fixed sum in proportion to the number of disabled 
men they should have employed. 


Such a scheme would create for these men as a whole a definite 
security of tenure in industry and remove them from the constant 
fear which is now always with them that they are industrially 
objects of sentimental and not economic value, and further that 
they will increasingly be less and less considered for industrial 
vacancies. It would secure equity for the good employer of 
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labour, whether a body or an individual; for the bad it would 
olny compel a realisation of obligations. 

The Select Committee in their report stated that they were 
impressed by what other countries had done in this matter, and 
further stated that Great Britain had paid insufficient attention 
to the problem. It is not suggested that we should follow other 
countries. It is known that schemes for the compulsory scientific 
allocation of disabled ex-service men to industry are already 
working in a number of countries affected by the Great War. 
Those who since the inception of those schemes have studied 
them closely and continuously state that they are working well 
and that the principle of them could be adopted in Great Britain. 
It is not, however, on this ground that the adoption of an equitable 
scientific scheme established by legislation is suggested. It is 
because, in the words of the Select Committee, supported by all who 
are authorities on the subject, the present scheme has failed, and 
ultimately the compulsory scientific scheme is our only alternative. 

We may refuse to accept the alternative ; if we do the result 
will be that we shall fail in discharging what is an honourable duty 
to those who have served us. The disabled ex-service man asks 
no more than to be given some security in the industrial life of the 
nation—a security which shall be as dependent upon his worthi- 
ness to have it as upon the scheme which seeks to obtain it. Will 
the honour of our country allow us to give him less ? 


J. R. GRIFFIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TUDOR NOVELS AND ROMANCES—II 


In numbers of English works the Italian masters were translated, 
imitated, adapted ; but they founded no native school of writers 
of short stories of real life in England. For this neglect the 
translators themselves were partly to blame. Painter cannot 
refrain from preaching. A story of the triumph of honour, which 
he borrows from the Pecorone, affords a good example. Galgano 
refuses to ‘ dishonest ’ the willing wife of his friend. Ser Giovanni 
puts one brief sentence into his mouth; Painter adds a moral 
thapsody of nearly twenty lines in length, delivered in circum- 
stances grotesquely inappropriate to such oratory. More effective 
is the naive comment of Sister Saturnina, to whom the tale is 
told in the convent parlour by Brother Auretto: ‘ Had I been 
in his place, I know not what I should have done.’ Fenton, a 
writer of greater distinction, is an even worse offender. He checks 
the rapidity of Bandello’s narrative with classical allusions, 
rhetorical speeches, and moral reflections. A Puritan, he drags 
in the Bible, abuses the Pope, protests against dancing, or 
sermonises on the proper dependence of women, who must be 
conscientiously chastised into obedience by their husbands. 
Almost as studious of his manner as he is of his matter, he is 
an euphuist before Lyly. He not only liberally employs the 
artifices of antithesis and alliteration, but commands for meta- 
phorical use an assortment of animals which is a promising 
instalment of the more miscellaneous collection of the author of 
Euphues. Interesting though Fenton is as a stylist and a 
personality, he has not mastered the secret of the short story. 
Another and a stronger reason why no English writers of 
prose fiction applied Italian methods to contemporary society 
at home lay in the taste and fashion of the day. Authorship was 
becoming a profession, and romance-writers kept an eye to their 
living. Elizabethans were not curious about themselves. They 
preferred to read of unfamiliar surroundings and of events remote 
from facts of their own experience. Those who imitated or 
adapted the Italian novels set themselves to meet the demand 
by laying their scenes in Italy or in imaginary countries, and by 
inventing incidents which were possible rather than probable. 
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Among the most interesting of those who worked on these lines 
are George Gascoigne, Barnaby Rich, Robert Greene, and ‘ Kind 
Kate of Kingston,’ the anonymous author of Westward for Smelts. 

Gascoigne professes to translate his Pleasant Fable of 
Ferdinando Jeronimi and Leonora de Velasco (1575) from the 
‘Italian riding tales of Bartello.’ The story is, however, an 
original work in the Italian style. Longer than the ordinary 
length of the novelle, it has the same compactness of structure. It 
has a clearly outlined plot, which is brought to a definite conclusion 
by natural events. A country gentleman of Lombardy lives at 
his castle of Velasco in the company of his daughter, Franceschina, 
and his daughter-in-law, Leonora. To make his story more 
‘ perspicuous ’ to his ‘ countriemen,’ Gascoigne calls the two young 
ladies Frances and Elinor. The neighbourhood of Velasco 
swarmed with game. Ferdinando, a young Venetian, well born, 
rich, agreeable, fond of field sports, is invited to bring his servants 
and horses and spend three months at the castle. It is hoped that 
he will fall in love with Frances. Unfortunately, he prefers 
Elinor. No tedious soliloquies or lengthy speeches interrupt their 
love-making. It proceeds with the rapidity which might be 
expected from an ardent youth and a beautiful young married 
woman, who is willing to meet him more than half-way. The 
conversations are natural, and the narrative is enlivened by 
interesting details of ordinary life in a country house. Elinor 
gives her lover all that he desires. But she is at the same time 
carrying on an old intrigue with her secretary. Ferdinando’s 
jealousy provokes a quarrel. Elinor dismisses him contemptu- 
ously. Disillusioned and soured, he returns to Venice, where he 
ruins his health and fortune in low dissipations. The interest of 
the story centres in Frances. She knows Elinor’s secrets, but 
is too loyal to betray them. Yet she has given her heart to 
Ferdinando, while he, absorbed in his passion for Elinor, gives 
her only his trust and friendship. His departure leaves her 
broken-hearted. | In the two wrecked lives Gascoigne pays his 
belated tribute to morality. 

The story is the best of its class. Its scene is laid in Italy, and 
in this respect Barnaby Rich consults the prevailing taste. In the 
concluding address to the readers of his Farewell to Militarie 
Profession (1581) he gives local colour to Machiavelli’s story of 
‘ Belphegor ’ by marrying his devil to the daughter of a citizen of 
London and providing him with an escape from his wife by migra- 
tion into the body of a King of Scotland. Otherwise he lays his 
scenes in the countries frequented by the Italian novelists. Less 
original than Gascoigne, he is either a translator or a borrower. 
His story of ‘ Duke Apolonius and Silla,’ which Shakespeare may 
have used in Twelfth Night, is freely translated from Bandello. 
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Even where he allows himself greater latitude, he follows his 
masters with a closeness which he defends by pleading the success 
of his models. But he was capable of more independent work. 
Passages in the introduction and conclusion to the Farewell show 
his keen eye for realistic detail. The popular dances of England, 
the dress of young men about town, the sumptuous hospitality 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, are closely observed and vigorously 
described. 

A more arresting figure than either Gascoigne or Rich is the 
red ‘ peaked’ Bohemian, Robert Greene. His literary facility 
was extraordinary, his inventive faculty varied. . Writing for his 
bread, he poured out a stream of novels and romances, in which he 
blended all the ingredients that seemed most calculated to attract 
popular favour. He made copy of his own vices and repentances. 
He even turned the Bible to account. In his Mourning Garment 
(1590) he ‘ moralised ’ the ‘ Divine historie’ of the Prodigal Son. 
Susannah and the Elders are treated in a similar fashion in the 
Mirrour of Modestie (1584). His most distinctive romances were 
not written in the style of the Decameron ; but in a considerable 
group of his works he is a close follower of Italian masters, and 
especially of Boccaccio, though, unlike Ford, he never imitates 
their licentiousness. He writes moral tales in praise of honest 
love, in warning against pride, inconstancy or want of reticence, 
in condemnation of love’s disloyalties, in proof that married 
happiness depends on a wife’s chastity, obedience and modesty. 
He sets his collections of short stories or moral dissertations in 
frameworks which are modelled on the Italians. Thus in Morando, 
the Tritameron of Love (1586-1587), the widowed Panthia, her 
daughters, and other guests assemble to moralise on love at a 
“ grange’ in Bononia, belonging to their host, Morando. In his 
Farewell to Follie (1591) Jeronimo Farnese, a nobleman of Florence, 
escapes from the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines to his 
farm near Vienna, where he, his wife, three daughters and four 
young gentlemen pass their time in ‘ friendly conferences’ on 
follies. In other books the imitation is not only of form, but of 
substance. Perimedes the Blackesmith (1588), for instance, is set 
in a pleasant framework of a cottage home at Memphis in an 
unknown era of history. The blacksmith and his wife, Delia, 
spend their days in the forge together, ‘ he at his hammers, and 
she at the bellowses, for boy they had none.’ Their labours ended, 
they sup and pass the evening in talk. Greene professes to 
‘rehearse ’ a part of their ‘ night’s prattle.’ In their main features 
and incidents the stories are strongly reminiscent of Boccaccio. 
Another instance is Ciceronis Amor, Tullie’s Love (1589), a very 
popular tale, frequently reprinted. It is largely borrowed from 
his favourite master. Thus Fabius the fool is the Cymon of the 
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Decameron, and the transformation which love works in the one is 
faithfully reproduced in the other. So also the pleading of Cicero 
with Terentia on behalf of Lentulus is a reproduction of the similar 
situation in Boccaccio’s ‘ Titus and Gysippus.’ 

Greene never lays the scenes of his short stories in England. 
The first real attempt to nationalise Italian novels is made in 
Westward for Smelts (1620). Its setting is a scene from English life, 
as distinctively national as the framework of the Canterbury Tales. 
In the season of Lent, when ‘ none but fish must be eaten,’ a 
waterman of ‘ Queenhive’ sits drinking at the ‘ Red Knight.’ 
His boy comes running to tell him of a fare. Hurrying to his 
boat, he finds a company of fishwives, whose heads are as full of 
wine as their purses of coin. They agree upon a fare to take them 
up the river to Kingston. The boy sets the cushions in place, and 
they put off. In the crowded part of the river, the waterman is 
too busy in avoiding the traffic to give an eye to his company. 
Opposite Lambeth he finds them all nodding. To rouse them he 
sings them a song. The fishwives then agree each to tell a story, 
the first to land to be the first to begin. Six stories from the 
Italian novelists are told, prefaced by a description of the teller 
in doggerel verse. Each tale is given a national turn. Thus, the 
tale of the lover, whose ardour was cooled by immersion in a bath, 
is told of a holy man who is the guest of St. Oswald and his wife, 
‘ Beblum, daughter to Kynegils King of West Saxons.’ But the 
best illustration of the English colouring is the second tale, told 
by the fishwife, of ‘Stand on the Greene.’ It is the story of 
Cymbeline as told by Boccaccio. The boastful husband, who bets 
on his wife’s chastity, is a sumpterman of Waltham, ‘ not farre 
from London—in the troublesome reigne of Henry the Sixth.’ 
The villain—Shakespeare’s Jachimo and Boccaccio’s Ambrogiuolo 
—hiding under Mistress Dorrill’s bed, waits till she is asleep. Then 
he steals the crucifix that lies next to her heart and carries it to her 
husband as a proof of her dishonour. The enraged husband sends 
his trusty servant, George, to bid his wife come to him at Enfield, 
but with secret orders to kill her on the way. George spares her 
life. Disguised as a boy, she wanders northwards, where she meets 
Edward, Duke of York, into whose service she enters as a page. 
At the battle of Barnet her husband is taken prisoner by the 
Yorkists and the villain left on the field for dead. There Mistress 
Dorrill finds him, and on him the crucifix. She nurses the rascal 
back to life. He confesses his crime, and her innocence is 
vindicated. 

English writers of prose fiction were slow to learn from Italian 
masters the secret of the art of narrative—its economy of details, 
its selection of incidents, and concentration on the desired 
effect. Still slower were they to feel the need of truth to nature. 
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There was no demand for the realistic presentation of English 
society or character. The tide of fashion set strongly in the 
opposite direction. Medieval tales of chivalry had retained their 
popularity rather because than in spite of their remoteness from 
everyday life. For their literary entertainment Elizabethans 
preferred illusions to realities. They had outgrown their taste 
for magicians and enchantments; they banished giants and 
dragons to their native fastnesses; they were weary of aimless 
fighting, especially of single combats whose issue was always 
foreseen. Purged of these obsolete elements, a new type of 
romance was created, mainly on the old lines. Written for 
private reading, the stories are less marred by repetition, and the 
manner of telling them becomes no less important than their 
matter. In other directions little advance was made towards 
the modern novel. Writers of the new school still laid their 
scenes in imaginary countries. Their incidents remain im- 
probable. Their heroes and heroines are indistinct shadows, 
uniform in pattern. Their treatment of history, chronology and 
geography continues as fantastically absurd as before. Love 
becomes the central feature of their plots. But writers of the new 
romances do not, like the Italian novelists, dwell on the shifts 
and stratagems of its infidelities. It is its constancy that they 
hold up to admiration and make the pivot of their stories. To 
this change both Greek and Spanish romances contributed. 

In 1569 appeared Underwood’s translation of the Theagenes 
and Chariclea of Heliodorus. -Clothed with the glamour of Greece, 
the book became immensely popular. Numerous references to 
it occur in Sidney, Francis Meres, Greene, Lodge and others. 
Shakespeare seized on one episode in the story. It is the attempt 
of Thyamis, the robber chief, to kill Chariclea, lest she should fall 
into other hands than his own : 

Why should I not, had I the heart to do it, 

Like the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 

Kill what I love ; a savage jealousy 

That sometimes savours nobly ? 
But the point which most impressed English writers and readers 
was the loyalty of the lovers to one another through every form 
of adversity. The same note of constancy in love is struck by 
the Spanish romances of chivalry. They did not reach England 
in an English dress till the last two decades of the sixteenth 
century—a moment when the products of Spain were unwelcome 
to the nation. The first to arrive was The Mirror of Knighthood, 
partly translated by Margaret Tyler (1580) from the Spanish 
original. The book never lost the advantage of its early start. 
It remained the most popular of its class. From it Lyly, in his 
Euphues in England, took the names of two of his minor figures. 
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One of its heroines, Lindabrides, though a daughter of the 
Emperor of Constantinople, became an English synonym for a 
light woman. Its twin heroes, Rosicleer and the Knight of the 
Sun, Falstaff’s ‘ wandering knight so fair,’ were better known 
to English readers than the heroes of the Palmerin series (1581— 
1602), Amadis of Gaul (1589—1619), or Don Belianis of Greece 
(1598), than whom none was ‘ more slashed and slashing.’ 

Survivals or revivals of the Middle Ages, Spanish romances 
of chivalry arrived fifty years too late. By the critical and 
cultured classes they were coldly received. The incessant clash 
of arms was wearisome. Enchanted islands and magical weapons 
were out of date. Even had circumstances been more favourable, 
they were unfortunate in their translators, and in the piecemeal 
method and inverted order of their publication. Yet, in spite 
of these drawbacks, they were widely read. References to them 
in plays, though usually contemptuous in their tone, show that 
dramatists expected their audiences to catch the allusions. In 
the following century they prepared the way for the ascendency 
of the French school of heroic romances. But they also contributed 
to the development of the new style of Elizabethan fiction. It 
was their idealised treatment of love and its fidelities which 
appealed to the English public. Amadis and Oriana were types 
of constant lovers ; Palmerin remains true to Polinarda, Rosicleer 
to Olivia ; even the more fickle Knight of the Sun remembers, at 
the last moment, his troth to Claridiana. Thousands of English- 
women read them as love stories. They agreed with the inn- 
keeper’s daughter in Don Quixote : 

It is not [she says] the blows that my father likes that I like, but the 
laments that the knights utter when they are separated from their ladies ; 
and indeed they sometimes make me weep with the compassion I feel 
for them. 

On the pattern of Greek and Spanish fiction were moulded 
the new romances of love’s constancy. Their coming was preceded 
by two important books, written almost at the same time by two 
youthful contemporaries. One was Lyly’s Euphues (Part I., 
1579; Part II., 1580); the other was Sidney’s Arcadia, 
posthumously published in 1590, but written nine or ten years 
earlier. The first broke new ground, and then withered; the 
second, though almost reactionary in tone and method, flourished 
and bore fruit. 

Lyly owed a great part of his prodigious but brief popularity 
to his innovations in style. His bestiary, his herbarium, his 
cabinet of minerals, his aviary, his collection of fishes, supplied 
him with a store of similes, which he poured out with exasperat- 
ing’ persistency in monotonously constructed sentences. Euphues 
became a name to conjure with, and euphuism a fashionable 
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craze. But Lyly was not of the new movement, and his book 
was as remote from the coming love romance as from the modern 
novel. There is neither plot, nor stirring action, nor love interest, 
nor delineation of character. It is not so much a story as a series 
of moral reflections and counsel on such subjects as religion, 
marriage, education, manners, travel. The spokesman is Euphues. 
He is a self-satisfied, virtuous and didactic prig. But he is 
intensely in earnest. Completely turning his back on the old 
romances of chivalry, Lyly had struck a new vein. He appealed 
to the serious qualities which underlay the frivolities of English 
society. He made the discovery that his countrymen liked 
sermons disguised as prose fiction. In this he was a predecessor 
of Richardson, as he anticipated him also in his use of letters. 
Even more important is the fact that in his second part he describes 
his own contemporary England and the life that was lived in 
his own day. In spite of all its affectations of style, Euphues 
stands closer in some respects to Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe 
than anyromancewritten in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 

Sidney’s Arcadia is of a totally different character. Called a 
pastoral romance, it has none of the insipidity of its class; its 
stirring incidents redeem it from the charge of too much wool 
and too little wolf. For Sidney, Arcadia is a land of literary 
licence, in which he is free from facts and probabilities. Dashing 
off the sheets for no other eyes but those of his sister, he pours 
into his prose poem the ‘many fancies’ which crowded his 
enthusiastic, imaginative mind. In the book is expressed the 
discontent of a young and ardent man with the existing conditions 
of actual life. It is a medley of his own imaginings, reminiscences 
of English, Greek and Spanish romances, hints from Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia and Montemayor’s Diana. It is a jumble of Christianity 
and paganism, of fifteenth century knighthood, of medieval 
tournaments and Elizabethan masques, of Renaissance palaces 
and gardens, costumes and furniture. It is a knightly Arcadia, 
an artificial world peopled with shepherds and shepherdesses, 
kings and queens, princes and princesses. Plot there is none. 
In his Defence of Poesy Sidney took Theagenes as his type of a 
perfect lover. So in his Arcadia the only coherence lies in the 
threads that are strung to the fidelity of Prince Musidorus to 
Princess Pamela, and of Prince Pyrocles to Princess Philoclea. 
The course of love runs by no means smoothly. His lovers meet 
and are separated, lose and find each other, encounter every 
variety of perilous adventure. They assume disguises which 
lead to dangerous complications and even bring Pyrocles to the 
very foot of the scaffold. Rambling in structure, unreal in 
substance, the book owed nothing, except in rare passages, to 
beauty of style. Though Sidney protests against the mannerisms 
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of Lyly, his own ‘ conceits ’ and tangled sentences are as affected 
as those of Euphues, and, it must be added, at least as tiresome. 
Yet the Arcadia charmed many successive generations of readers. 
What is the secret of its spell? It lies partly in the varieties 
of the passion of love which it describes and analyses. It lies, 
most of all, in the revelation of the author. Its pages radiate the 
fascinating personality of the poet and lover of poetry, the states- 
man, the accomplished knight, the perfect type of Elizabethan 
gentleman, whose heroic death at Zutphen threw an added halo 
round his name. 

Lyly’s influence was more superficial and therefore more short- 
lived. For a few years romance-writers imitated his style, or 
invoked the patronage of his name for their productions. But, 
except in pictures of low life, none followed him in describing 
contemporary England. In substance the love romances, which 
were to hold the field for the next half-century, owed nothing to 
Euphues. Their true creators were Robert Greene and his friend 
and contemporary, Thomas Lodge. They founded the new school 
to which belonged such writers as Nicholas Breton, Anthony 
Munday, and Emanuel Ford, whose Parismus (1598), seventy 
years after its publication, was still written of as the ‘ famous 
Parismus.’ 

Greene was first with Mamilia (1583), closely followed by Lodge 
with Forbonius and Prisceria (1584). In his ‘love pamphlet’ 
Greene copied Lyly’s style and moralising tone, and he wrote 
under the spell of his recent sojourn in Italy. But he and Lodge 
have one significant point in common. Both are admirers of the 
Greek romance of Theagenes and Chariclea ; both allude to the 
book ; both, like Heliodorus, make the constancy of their lovers 
the pivot of their plots. Mamilia’s loyalty is rewarded by 
marriage with Pharicles. ‘ What perilles suffered Theagines to 


 keepe his credit with Cariclea!’ reflects Greene as he tells the 


story of hisownhero. For his heroine Lodge claims direct descent 
from the fair Ethiopian. Prisceria is the grand-daughter of 
‘Theagines of Greece, the co-partner in sorrowe with Caricleala, 
the straunge borne child of the Aegyptian King.’ It is on the 
pattern of Heliodorus that the new romances are modelled. In 
this respect they make an advance on the chaotic methods of 
medieval fiction. They have a central interest on which the 
story hinges. It may be overlaid by other incidents, but it 
persists. Even in Parismus the hero and heroine are at last 
united, and Parismus marries Laurana. 

On these principles Greene frames his ‘love pamphlets.’ He 
takes a pair of lovers, preferably of royal birth but ignorant of 
their descent, sets them down in some imaginary country, plunges 
them into every peril which his inventive faculty can devise, and 
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rewards their constancy with marriage and a kingdom. Written 
in poetic prose, abounding in classical allusions, embroidered with 
a profusion of rich description, his romances are interspersed with 
verse which is often of exquisite quality. Lodge’s work shows 
similar characteristics. A more careful writer, his polish produces 
a languid prettiness, which in Margarita of America (1596) is not 
unpleasing. The interest of the stories depends entirely on the 
bare facts of the varied incidents. Itisexternalonly. The actors 
are puppets, not creatures of flesh and blood. Even their love 
does not develop in growth. It springs into full stature at first 
sight. Where all is unreal, one unreality the more is immaterial. 
Beauty so surpassing as to be irresistible is as much the stock 
device of the romancers as were the Cupid’s arrows or love 
philtres of classical or medizval fiction. 

Written by the most successful novelist of the day, Greene’s 
Pandosto, the Triumph of Time (1588), was frequently reprinted. 
Its popularity lasted into the eighteenth century ; it was paid the 
rare compliment of two French translations. But its greatest 
honour is that it supplied the plot of the Winter’s Tale. The 
scene is mainly laid in the maritime country of Bohemia. In that 
strange kingdom, whose coasts are reached by sea, reign both 
Pandosto and Leontes. It is there that Dorastus and Fawnia 
play the parts of Florizel and Perdita. In 1589 Greene chose for 
the setting of his Menaphon: Camilla’s Alarum to Slumbering 
Euphues, the pastoral world of shepherds and shepherdesses He 
was again followed by Lodge, whose Rosalynde, Euphues Golden 
Legacie found after his Death in his Cell at Silexedra, appeared in 
1590, the year of the publication of Arcadia. The obvious 
artificiality of a pastoral setting suits the unreality of the new 
romances. Menaphon is Greene’s best work in the class of love 
romances. It contains the beautiful song of Sephestia to her child, 
‘Wepe not, my wanton, smile upon my knee,’ which, like the 
conclusion of Francesco’s fortunes in Never too Late (1590), may 
suggest to the charitable that, in his better moments, Greene’s 
thoughts turned to his deserted wife and child. But as a writer 
of pastorals Greene was surpassed by his friend. Rosalynde was 
Lodge’s masterpiece. On the whole, it is the finest work produced 
by any of the Tudor writers of prose fiction. The story is univer- 
sally known, for Shakespeare follows it closely in As You Like It. 

Lodge, though here again Greene had preceded him in Tullie’s 
Love, was less successful with his historical romance of The History 
of Robert, Second Duke of Normandy, surnamed Robin the Divell 
(1591). Taking the medieval story as his foundation, Lodge 
professes to correct it ‘ out of the old and auncient antiquaries,’ 
and claims to ‘ stand not so muche on the termes as the trueth.’ 
The age was not sufficiently sophisticated to write or enjoy an 
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historical novel. It had no feeling for the sanctity of history, no 
conception of chronology or geography, no interest in the exact 
reproduction of the manners and customs of the past. Apparently 
Theagenes and Chariclea was well known in the days of Robin the 
Divell, It seems to have been as popular in the Babylonian Court 
as it had become in Elizabethan England. In love with Emine, 
daughter of the Emperor of Rome, the Soldan of Babylon justifies 
himself to his princes by a reference to its pages. ‘ Theagenes, 
a Greek, loued Cariclea a Moore, and your Soldan, a Mahometist, 
his Emine a Christian.’ To the same period belongs Thomas 
Deloney’s Thomas of Reading, or the Sixe Worthie Yeomen of the 
West. The scene is laid in the reign of Henry I. ; and its hero, 
Thomas Cole, of Reading, really existed. The journeyings of the 
six clothiers to London, their meetings with the three northern 
clothiers, their merriments at Jarrat’s Hall, are described in a 
dry matter-of-fact style, withou: any attempt to restore the life 
of the past or to paint an historical background. But the murder 
of Thomas of Reading by the ‘ Oast ’ and ‘ Oastess ’ of the ‘ Crane’ 
at Colebrook is told with a simplicity and directness which are not 
without power. 

In these historical novels the prose poem is abandoned. 
Lodge drops much of his artificiality of style ; Deloney writes the 
baldest prose. Both pay verbal homage to history by choosing 
for their actors the names of real personages. But they aimed 
at no deeper truth to the actual life of the past. Towards a 
different kind of realism Greene himself was moving. He deter- 
mined to write no more pamphlets of imaginary loves. In his 
amusing Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592) he sides with the 
home-spun cloth breeches against the swaggering velvet breeches 
of foreign fashions. He would turn to the everyday facts of 
observation and experience at home. His Repentance (1592) is an 
autobiographical fragment ; his coney-catching pamphlets and 
his Life and Death of Ned Browne (1592) are transcripts of the low 
life by which he was surrounded. In Philomela (1592) he seems 
to return to his earlier manner, and abandon his intention of 
striking out a new line. But there is no reason to doubt his 
statement that the book was written long before its publication. 
He did not live to prove his mettle as a realistic novelist. His 
death, in 1592, closed a literary career which had only lasted nine 
years. It fell to a younger man—his jealous champion against 
the ill-natured Gabriel Harvey—to give partial expression to the 
movement. Thomas Nash was twenty-seven when he wrote 
The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton (1594). 

As the first English romance of roguery, Jack Wilton still has 
a literary interest. But its failure discouraged Nash from further 
ventures in similar fields. Probably its lack of sentiment was 
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at the time the chief obstacle to its success. It remained a for- 
gotten book till it was revived by M. Jusserand and edited by 
Mr. Gosse. The romance which Nash could not find in knight- 
errantry he sought, by a not unnatural recoil, in the fortunes of 
a gentleman adventurer who begins his career as a page, travels 
as servant to the Earl of Surrey, changes places with his master, 
and marries a rich and beautiful widow, Diamante Castaldo. 
The narrative is in the first person. Jack Wilton tells ‘ his owne 
tale,’ and he tells it with humorous intention. He is not the 
professional rascal of Spanish fiction, at war with the world, and 
glorying in his profession. His occupation gives him a wider 
range. ‘Sweet Jack’ to his master, and not his enemy, he is 
at his ease in every rank of the society on which he lives. 

Had Nash used his simple yet flexible plot, and the wide scope 
which his hero’s profession offered, to describe life in his own 
times above and below stairs, he might have written a book 
which would have lived. But the experiment is half-hearted. 
He lays his scenes in France and Italy, not in England, in the 
times, not of Elizabeth, but of Henry VIII. He thus remains, 
as he says himself, an ‘ outlandish chronicler,’ neither historical 
novelist nor realistic painter of contemporary society. Five years 
before the publication of Jack Wilton he had, in his Anatomie 
of Absurdtties, denounced attempts 


to repaire the ruinous wals of Venus court, to restore that forgotten 
Legendary license of lying, to imitate afresh the fantasticall dreames of 
those exiled Abbie-lubbers, from whose idle pens proceeded those worne- 
out impressions of the feyned no where acts of Arthur of the rounde 
table, Arthur of little Brittaine, Sir Tristram, Hewon of Burdeaux, the 
Squire of low degree, the four sons of Aimon, with infinite others. 


The language of the protest suggests the search for truth. But 
Nash is false to history. He uses his historical background to 
give reality to his exercise of the ‘ Legendary license’ which he 
denounces. Tosome extent he succeeded. The episode of Surrey 
and the fair Geraldine, though it was his own invention and reads 
like a satire on the idealism of love, was for many years accepted 
as true. His story bristles with the names of real personages : 
Erasmus and More, Luther and Carlstadt, Cornelius Agrippa, 
John of Leyden, and many others. Their introduction gives an 
air of verisimilitude to the fiction. But chronology goes to the 
wall. The siege of Munster, for example, does not fall within the 
dates of the narrative. History is used as a cover for wild and 
melodramatic improbabilities as great as the ‘feyned no where 
acts’ of King Arthur. But, as compared with the fashionable 
romances of the day, Jack Wilton makes a notable advance 
towards the modern novel. The opening scene, in which Jack 
Wilton practises his knavery on the ‘ peere of quart pots—the 
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great Lorde of Syder,’ is the most vividly realistic picture to be 
found in Elizabethan prose fiction. 

In an age so rich in imperishable literature it may seem waste 
of time to ransack the dust-heap of forgotten books. But, apart 
from their interest as experiments in prose fiction, Tudor romances 
and novels played a considerable part in the private life of our 
ancestors. They fascinated and enthralled successive generations. 
Ardent spirits might make their own romance, scour the Spanish 
main, or singe the beard of the King of Spain. In London, 
spectators might crowd the scanty spaces of the Curtain, the 
Blackfriars, or the Globe to see Falstaff, Beatrice and Benedick, 
or Malvolio play their parts. But the great mass of the inhabitants 
of the country were home-keeping men and women. They never 
saw a play or had the opportunity to stretch their limbs and gaze 
on wider horizons than those of their immediate surroundings. 
To them prose romances and novels supplied a growing need. 
During long winter months it was not Shakespeare or Spenser 
who varied the entertainment of cards, dice, chess, or shovel- 
board. It was the writers of prose fiction, like Robert Greene 
and his fellows, who supplied the stories which, as Burton says, 
‘some delight to hear, some to tell, and all are well pleased with.’ 
Literature can, perhaps, afford to forget their experiments ; but 
in the history of social life they hold a definite place. 

ERNLE. 
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DUMAS AND SUE IN ENGLISH 


WirTH Dickens and Thackeray at one extreme, Harrison Ainsworth, 
G. P. R. James and G. W. M. Reynolds at the other, and a bridge 
connecting the two groups formed by Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton 
and other prolific writers, it would seem to us to-day that the 
reading tastes in fiction were very fully catered for in the ‘ roaring 
*forties.’ But to the student of what may be described as the 
light literature of these far-off days it is no secret that, numerous 
as were the readers of the authors named, there were scores of 
other writers of fiction whose public was scarcely less numerous. 
There was a kind of underworld of less well educated readers to 
whom the novels and romances of the more famous and aristo- 
cratic authors did not particularly appeal. The ‘ Tale of Terror,’ 
so admirably traced and analysed in Miss Edith Birkenhead’s 
recent book with that title, had lost its hold on the British public. 
An entirely new generation of novelists, with fresh conceptions of 
their calling, had come into existence during the second and third 
decades of the nineteenth century, not only in England, but also 
in France. Sir Walter Scott was for long the most commanding 
figure among the writers of historical novels in Europe, and there 
can be no doubt that his works contributed much towards the 
introduction of the historical novel into France; and from the 
roman historique to the roman romantique is but a step. We have 
therefore a kind of hereditary or proprietary interest in the French 
novelists of the ’thirties and ’forties ; and this interest is not merely 
academic, for if the French novel was not so predominant in 
English translations in the early nineteenth century as it was 
just a century before, it at all events formed a very considerable 
proportion of the popular reading in this country three quarters 
of a century ago. 

The great names of Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, and, to mention only two others, George Sand and 
Eugéne Sue, belong almost as much to English literature as to 
French, if translations may be taken as a trustworthy guide. 
Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris appeared in English in 1833, two years 
after it came out in Paris, and it formed No. 27 of the Romancist 
and Novelist’s Library, 1839, an extremely widely circulated 
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miscellany, in which were also published Paul de Kock’s Barber of 
Paris and other romances from the French. Translations of one 
or more novels by all the other authors named appeared in England 
during the next ten or twelve years to an extent which is only im- 
perfectly realised to-day. The book collector who enters upon the 
fascinating task of collecting all the earlier translations of these 
authors, and allows himself to go no further than those which 
appeared up to the later years of the ’fifties, will soon find that 
he has undertaken no small task. 

Again taking translations as a test of popularity, the two French 
authors who leave the others far behind are Alexandre Dumas and 
Eugéne Sue. Balzac, who has figured so conspicuously among 
modern translations into English, hardly comes into the story at 
all, for, with the exception of Les Marana (1842), very few of his 
books were translated into English until long after his death in 
1850. Eugéne Sue, on the other hand, whose stories must have 
had millions of readers in Great Britain for half a century, is 
almost as much a ‘ back number’ to-day as G. P. R. James and 
G. W. M. Reynolds. Alexandre Dumas is, on the contrary, as 
potent a name in the present century as in the last. 

The recent correspondence in the Literary Supplement and 
notes in The Times, from which it appears that the heirs of 
Maquet, Dumas’ collaborator, are claiming a share in the great 
profits which the French publishers have netted over these famous 
romances, give a piquant topicality to the English translations. 
Any claim for recompense from English publishers in this respect 
will not for a moment stand: for one reason, they are nearly all 
“out of business.” As copyright laws scarcely existed, so far as 
French translations into English were concerned, when these 
novels first appeared in English, the French author was at the 
mercy of the English translators and publishers, and he had no 
legal control over his own work outside his own country. 

Dumas and Sue were introduced to the English reading public 
at almost the same time, with a slight advantage in favour of the 
former, if his Celebrated Crimes (1843) may be considered in 
conjunction with his romances. As Mr. Frank Jay has told us in 
some interesting papers on ‘Old Time Periodicals,’ published three 
or four years ago in a periodical called Spare Moments, stories 
by Dumas and Sue formed the backbone of the London Journal 
and the Family Herald, the two most widely circulated of all the 
London weekly publications, with infinitely more readers than 
even those edited by Charles Dickens. Monte Cristo was started 
as a serial in the first of these papers on April 25, 1845, and ran 
through the third and fourth volumes. It appeared in Paris in 
book form in twelve volumes in 1845, so that the English pub- 
lisher very quickly attended to this wonderful romance, the 
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greatest of this Tyrtzus of French literature. What adds interest 
to the English translation is that it was illustrated in the London 
Journal, whilst the first French illustrated edition by Gavarni and 
Tony Johannot did not appear until 1846. In 1846 Chapman and 
Hall brought out their finely printed English edition in two 
volumes, with twenty illustrations by Valentin, and engraved on 
wood under the superintendence of Charles Heath. An American 
edition was issued in the same year with Valentin’s ‘ elegant 
illustrations,’ by Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York, but with the 
plates so badly printed as to be little other than caricatures of the 
originals. By 1852 Chapman and Hall had apparently exhausted 
their market for Monte Cristo, and disposed of their rights to 
Routledge & Co., who in that year issued a very creditable 
edition in two volumes, with Valentin’s illustrations, and for 
half a century continued to issue cheap editions. Rival trans- 
lations soon appeared. One by Emma Hardy was published 
under the title of The Chateau d’If, another appeared in the Parlour 
Library, 1847, and yet another was published by W. Kent & Co. 
in eight sixpenny parts. The great Monte Cristo row at Drury 
Lane in June 1848, when, under Jullien’s management, Dumas 
brought over a French company to act in his piece, and thus raised 
a hurricane among the English actors, doubtless gave a great 
advertisement to the famous story. Its perennial popularity is 
attested by the fact that in our own day it has been ‘ filmed.’ 

The great success of Monte Cristo in its English form gave birth 
to a feverish anxiety among some English publishers to be early 
in the field with the first of Dumas’ great trilogy, The Three 
Musketeers. The French critics, according to an advertisement 
at the time in an English paper, proclaimed it ‘superior to 
anything that emanated from the pen of Eugéne Sue.’ Con- 
currently with its appearance as a serial in the London Journal, 
1846, G. Vickers, the publisher of that paper, ran it in penny 
weekly and fivepenny and sixpenny monthly parts, printed in 
very small but beautifully clear type, with rough wood-cuts, 
evidently designed by an English artist; it again appeared in 
1853 as ‘ The Historical Romance of Buckingham and Richelieu,’ 
translated by J. T. Sinnett, and illustrated by (Sir) John Gilbert. 
In 1853 W. Robson’s translation was published by Routledges in 
their Railway Library, in which many of Dumas’ other romances 
also appeared at popular prices, varying from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
and must have had an enormous sale. A few years later another 
edition in quarto size was issued by Ward and Lock, in penny 
numbers of twelve pages each, with numerous half-page illustra- 
tions after Philipoteaux. Even as these lines are being written 
comes the announcement of the ‘very successful production’ 
at Aix les Bains of Mr. Isidore de Lara’s opera, The Three 
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Musketeers, the French critics finding it remarkable that a work 
‘so characteristic of France should have been composed by an 
Englishman.’ 

The immense popularity of Monte Cristo and The Three Muske- 
teers was not shared by the two sequels. At least two rival 
versions of Twenty Years After were placed on the market ; that 
by W. Barrow appeared in the Library of Foreign Romance, two 
volumes, 1846, and that of W. Robson, issued by Routledge, in 
1856. Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, which originally appeared in 
1848-50, does not seem to have found its way into an English dress 
until the late ’fifties, the Routledges issuing it in two fat small 
octavo volumes, at 2s. 6d. each, in 1859, in the once familiar yellow- 
back pictorial boards. Less familiar Dumas translations include 
Georges, or The Planter of the Isle of France, Englished by G. F. 
Knox for the Parlour Novelist series, 1846, and a rival edition 
(condensed) issued by George Peirce, a printer and publisher of 
310, Strand, with illustrations apparently copied from the French, 
and Pauline, a Tale of Normandy, 1844. Marguerite de Valois, 
with a portrait of the author, was one of Bogue’s speculations 
of 1846. These do not by any means exhaust the list of the 
Dumas translations, but they are a sufficient evidence that he 
was widely read in England. The interest in him as a novelist 
is to be found in the many articles, biographical and otherwise, 
which appeared in contemporary periodicals, A long sketch of 
his early life and an article by him, ‘ How I became a Dramatic 
Author,’ were published in the Parlour Magazine of 1851, a family 
paper issued weekly which made a special feature of the literature 
of all nations. ° 

The fame, de son vivant and posthumous, of Eugéne Sue is in 
curious contrast to that of Dumas. A writer in the Atheneum of 
April 27, 1845, in reviewing Matilda and The Mysteries of Paris, 
refers to the popularity of Sue’s books in France, and speaks of 
him as having shot past Victor Hugo, A. de Vigny, Balzac, George 
Sand, Bernard and Jules Janin. ‘ Where they have their hundreds, 
he has his thousands of readers.” The same thing happened with 
him in England. His Mysteries of Paris caused in France, as well 
as in this country, ‘ the greatest ferment since Clarissa,’ and in 
no case, perhaps, has posterity more completely reversed the 
judgment of his contemporaries than in that of Sue. Nearly all 
his most noteworthy rivals in the art of fiction appear in modern 
editions, with all the glory of fine type, good paper and illustra- 
tions by famous artists; but, with the exception of Routledges’ 
cheap editions from stereotype plates, I think there has been 
no English edition for half a century. He has not had even the 
honour of a full-dress biography ; and of the few good notices of 
him known to me the best is the very agreeable and intimate 
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picture by E. Legouvé in his Sixty Years of Recollections. One of 
his earliest English translations was The Negro’s Revenge, or 
Brulari, the Black Pirate, which formed the fifth volume of Hazlitt’s 
Romancist and Novelist’s Library, 1841. It was not until three 
years later that the Sue epidemic broke out in full force in England. 
The Mysteries of Paris was published serially in the Journal des 
Débats, and appeared in book form in 1842, when Sue’s name as a 
novelist counted for little in this country. The success in France 
of the ‘ Mysteries’ does not seem to have found an immediate 
response in England, and it must have been late in 1843 when a 
Holywell Street publisher, W. Dugdale, brought out an edition in 
fifty-nine weekly numbers at one penny, each with a crude illus- 
tration, and further ‘ adorned’ with nine full-page lithographs. 
Five or six rival translations were placed on the market within a 
year or two, including the splendid edition, apparently the only 
authorised one, issued by Chapman and Hall, 1845, in three large 
octavo volumes, with something like 700 illustrations by Valentin ; 
it was issued in ninety sixpenny weekly numbers, and in monthly 
parts, and ‘ all those parts that were thought offensive have been 
rewritten by M. Eugéne Sue.’ 

One of the cheap editions was illustrated by G. T. Onwhyn, and 
in May 1845 ‘this wonder of the world’ was issued at half a 
crown, ‘ beautifully printed on fine paper and illustrated with 
twenty-two superb engravings,’ by Vickers, of Holywell Street, 
and W. M. Clarke, ‘ the whole of which has cost the proprietor 
upwards of one thousand pounds,’ and it further claimed to be 
the only perfect translation in the market. It was dramatised 
and produced in London in 1844, and gave birth to a numerous 
progeny of ‘ Mysteries’ of London (by Thomas Miller), of Vienna, 
of Berlin, of Hamburg, and so forth, all of which dealt more or 
less with the underworld, just as Charles Dickens was dealing 
with it. 

The Wandering Jew (1844-5) was translated into English almost 
as it flowed from the pen of the author. It was run as a serial 
through the second and third volumes of the Family Herald, 1845 ; 
and, to catch all classes of readers, Chapman and Hall’s beautiful 
edition, again elaborately illustrated by Valentin, was issued in 
threepenny weekly numbers and shilling monthly parts, the 
complete work in three volumes being published at 1/. 16s. with 
illustrations, and 1/. 3s. without, whilst the illustrations were on 
sale separately at 14s. Another translation, ‘ with explanatory 
notes’ by H. D. Miles, appeared in 1846; a new and revised 
translation by H. L. Williams appeared in 1868, and this is Rout- 
ledges’ edition, which has apparently met the demands of the 
market up to the present. 

By 1845 Sue, in English form, had reached the climax of his fame 
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as a weaver of romances. At least four translations of Matilda, 
or The Misfortunes of Virtue, followed closely on the heels of one 
another. One, done into English by C. Rochford, with twenty- 
one pretty steel plates by G. Standfast, was published by C. Daly 
in 1845, running to 496 pages of exceedingly small type ; another 
in twenty-two parts, translated by the Hon. D. G. Osborne, with 
twenty-two plates, including the engraved title by George Cruik- 
shank, was called The Orphan, or The Miseries of Matilda; a 
third, Matilda; or the Memoirs of a Young Woman, translated 
by Charles Wright, 1845, was published in a thick little pocket 
volume, at about a shilling, by J. S. Pratt, a printer and 
publisher of Stokesley (Yorks.) and London; and a fourth 
came out in 1846. Even more widely read than this was 
Martin the Foundling, or Memoirs of a Valet de Chambre, which 
started its serial career in England in the Family Herald on July 25, 
1846, a rival version, with illustrations, appearing in the London 
Journal a week afterwards, running concurrently with Monte 
Cristo. During 1845-6 Martin the Foundling was issued in penny 
weekly numbers by Henry Lea, of Warwick Lane ; Vickers also 
ran it in penny numbers and sixpenny monthly parts, ‘ illustrated 
in the finest style of art,’ a very creditable performance on the 
whole, and it was also issued in Roscoe’s Library. Another of the 
1845 translations was The Female Bluebeard, or The Adventurer ; a 
translation of Le Morne-au-Diable, an extraordinary and singular 
story told with terrible minuteness, with thirty-four illustrations 
by Walmsley—perhaps Frederick Walmsley, an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1838 to 1868—was issued by a Paternoster 
Row publisher, W. Strange ; a fourth issue of this story appeared 
in 1855, to which was added the epilogue, ‘ The Abbey of St. 
Quentin.’ Another translation of the same year was The Tempta- 
tion, or The Watch Tower of Koat Ven, which originally appeared in 
France in 1833, and yet another was Paula Monti, or The Hotel 
Lambert,} which was issued by Chapman and Hall, with twenty 
illustrations from designs by Jules David, engraved under 
the superintendence of Charles Heath, and published at 12s. 
I have another edition of the same romance undated, with the 
same plates, issued by a Strand bookseller under the title of The 
Labyrinth of Love, or The Mysteries of the Heart. De Rohan, or The 
Court Conspirator (Latreaumont), and The Godolphin Arabian also 


1 The Hotel Lambert still exists, little known even to Parisians, in the Rue 
St. Louis, Isle St. Louis, architecturally as imposing as when it was built by 
Louis XIV.’s principal architect, Le Vau, for Nicholas Lambert de Thorigny. 
Voltaire was a visitor here when writing the Henriade, and it was here, in 1815, 
that M. de Montalivet had a celebrated interview with Napoleon. It belongs to 
the Czartoryski family, and members of the International Art Congress in Paris 
in the autumn of last year had the rare privilege of wandering through the 
stately rooms in which Sue has placed his story of Paula Monti. 
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appeared in the same year. The last named is the history of a 
horse, perhaps one of the first of its kind, of very modest length— 
fifty-one pages—translated by H. D. Miles, and published in a 
pictorial wrapper at one shilling from the office of the Sporting 
Magazine ; it was reprinted at Brisbane in 1873. 

Arthur, or The Journal of an Unknown, was one of the few addi- 
tions in 1846 to Sue’s books in English, and another was A. Diosy’s 
translation of The Commander of Malta, with a Belfast imprint. 
During the next two years another of Sue’s more ambitious under- 
takings, The Seven Cardinal Sins, was run as a serial through the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the Family Herald (1847-8) and also in 
the London Journal, but apparently this work never reached the 
dignity of book form. The Protestant Leader, in 1849, and The 
Duchess of Bracciano, in 1850, probably enjoyed considerable 
popularity, but Sue’s hold on English readers had greatly relaxed ; 
in other words, his vogue had passed, and others had taken his 
place. 

Nevertheless, the popularity of his books in this country for 
nearly ten years is a very interesting phase in the literary 
history of England during the early Victorian era. His skilfully 
arranged plots, his singularly wild and mysterious power of 
enthralling his readers, place him on a level with that ‘ cyclopean 
craftsman,’ Alexandre Dumas. Style with both was a secondary 
consideration. It was the story which counted. In delineating 
character and in the telling of a story at great length, never 
faltering and never allowing his readers’ interest to flag, Eugéne 
Sue was undeniably a magician. And if in later life we read his 
romances with chastened enthusiasm, it is perhaps because the 
illusions of youth have been dispelled, and much of the romance 
of our nature has been crushed out by the hard experiences of 
years. 

At the grave of Balzac, Victor Hugo well remarked that nothing 
more distinctly impresses us with our own Divine destiny than to 
stand in the presence of the illustrious dead ; and this feeling no 
less vividly comes over one when glancing at shelf after shelf 
of the works of such intellectual benefactors to the human race as 
Dumas and Sue, who have contributed so much and so generously 
to the lightening and to the brightening of our burdens in the 
great struggle for existence. 

W. RoBERTS 





THE MENU OF THE SPARROW-HAWK 


THE food of the sparrow-hawk consists almost entirely of birds ; 
personally, I should say more than 99 percent. The other portion 
is composed of small mammals, such as rabbits of very tender age, 
and a few beetles. Occasionally, too, use is made of carrion ; that 
is to say, a dead bird or mammal found after death by the hawk, 
and not killed by it and left fora time. As the last classes of food 
are the least frequently obtained, they may be dealt with first. 
More than one keeper has used this propensity for carrion to a 
hawk’s undoing. I have in my collections skins of two females 
that were secured by laying a poisoned bird on the ride of a wood. 
In one case the keeper used a wood-pigeon for bait ; in the other 
case a blackbird was used. The bait is partly plucked and 
feathers strewn in considerable numbers with the carcase placed 
-in the middle of them. A perch is usually placed across the ride 
almost over the bird, though I should consider this quite unneces- 
sary. The hawk sees the feathers and carcase as it glides up the 
ride and returns.to it, if at all hungry, with fatal result. Other 
keepers put traps round the bait and take the hawk with them. 
Both methods are far more likely to catch other winged or ground 
‘vermin’ than hawks unless the ground is very clear of such 
things. Sparrow-hawks like to make their meals inside a covert 
or close up to a hedge. On one occasion, however, I saw one 
pulling at the carcase of an old rabbit lying right in the middle 
of a field, which had been dead two or three days. Very curiously, 
next time I passed, later.in the day, a kestrel was busy with the 
same rabbit. I have never seen sparrow-hawks take beetles. 
I, however, know that they sometimes do so because I have seen 
their pellets containing the remains of beetles. Another time I 
found pellets containing the shells of a greenfinch’s egg. The 
hawk had caught the greenfinch when the egg was ready for. 
extrusion, and had, I suppose, swallowed the egg just as if it had 
been the wretched bird’s gizzard. I have been told more than 
once that the hawks occasionally eat frogs, but I have absolutely 
no corroboration of this in my own experience. It seems very 
unlikely to me, but by no means impossible, for I know tawny 
owls, barn owls and buzzards eat frogs. I have seen a sparrow- 
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hawk stoop at a rabbit in play, but have never seena kill. On the 
other hand, I have, on very rare occasions, seen very small 
rabbits beheaded lying on old nests or dining tables of the 
sparrow-hawks. This may not be the work of a hawk, but that 
of an owl or stoat. It would probably, judging by the lack of 
the head, be the work of hawk or owl and not of a stoat. I have 
seen small rabbits stored by stoats in blackbirds’ nests and similar 
places and even partially buried in open ploughed fields. Whereas 
a hawk or an owl invariably starts by decapitating the victim, the 
same rule does not hold good for a stoat. The latter starts at the 
back of the neck and works downwards first asarule. Stoats can 
climb to any height with the greatest of ease, but I fancy it would 
be very much against a stoat’s principles to hide or store anything 
in such an open place as a hawk’s nest. Tawny owls not uncom- 
monly place food on old nests until such time as they need it ; the 
owner of the food in that case is roosting in some ivy or in a well- 
shaded spot against the bole of a tree. In some cases I have known 
them take even greater precautions for the safety of their larder 
by roosting beside it. In fact, weighing the pros and cons very 
carefully, I should put down rabbits found on hawks’ nests, unless 
these are actually occupied by hawks, as the work of the tawny 
owl. Friends have told me how they have watched sparrow- 
hawks striking at stoats and squirrels both up trees, but I fancy 
that in every case the hawk was playing and not striking in earnest. 
The sparrow-hawk can be a very grim humorist at times. 

Birds are the staple food of the sparrow-hawk. In that line 
a sparrow-hawk will strike at anything, from a gold-crest to a 
cock pheasant. I do not for an instant wish to insinuate that a 
sparrow-hawk can kill a cock pheasant. Far from it, but it can 
make itself a nuisance to one. The only time I knew such a 
thing was in a young spruce and larch plantation about ro feet 
high. A pair of hawks had a nest barely 6 feet from the ground 
on a tree by the side of a small stream passing through the covert. 
The cock pheasant was strolling down for a drink, and the male 
hawk was on him in a flash. He fetched a few feathers from the 
pheasant, which hurriedly decided to get a drink elsewhere, and 
legged it under the lowest branches. 

The female hawk can kill birds much heavier than herself, such 
as grouse, partridge, wood-pigeons, especially as she usually gets 
them by surprise and the bird attacked is confused by the impe- 
tuosity and unexpectedness of the attack, from behind as a rule. 
Moreover, once the hawk has fastened on to the victim, it opens and 
depresses wings and tail stiffly, so as to confine and hamper the 
struggles of the other bird. Also it immediately begins to eat 
its way into the vitals of the victim and often puts it to death ina 
slow and loathsomely cruel manner. Sometimes, when not really 
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hungry, a hawk will keep a small captive shrieking in its grip for 
quite a time before it starts to massacre it in a very cold-blooded 
fashion. 

The cock sparrow-hawk, much smaller than the female, is no 
whit behind her in ferocity and bloodthirstiness. His limit is 
immature wood-pigeons, stock doves, teal. I have never seen one 
kill a grown partridge or wood-pigeon. Pigeon flesh seems very 
tasty to sparrow-hawks. They will eat any kind or size of 
pigeon they can get hold of. They take quite a number of 
young wood-pigeons and turtledoves from the nests before these 
can fly. 

Perhaps it will be easiest and best to consider the food of the 
sparrow-hawk from the time it is hatched and work on until it is 
able to find for itself, and then later. The male parent is the hunter. 
He brings the food to the neighbourhood of the nest, sometimes 
actually to the nest, and the female breaks it up. Usually the 
first birds brought for the young are very small: warblers, tits, 
finches. They are almost invariably beheaded, very nearly com- 
pletely plucked, sometimes skinned and the entrails removed. 
Thus everything brought is meat, and no unnecessary weight is 
carried in the bringing of it. The female tears it up for the young, 
being careful to give the meat only for a few days and eat the bony 
parts herself. If the entrails have been left she eats them herself, 
also the head, wings, legs. Ina few days she gets less careful about 
skin, bits of bone, feathers or down on the skin and feet of the 
small birds, and the coarseness of the food increases daily until 
they are twenty-one days old and can tear up a small carcase for 
themselves. No man can lay down the rule as to what a sparrow- 
hawk will do. The exceptions are too numerous. 

Among the birds brought in the earliest stages one often sees 
a blackbird or thrush. Once I saw a real old stock dove brought 
when the young were very small. Starlings are not brought as 
often as one would expect until the young can break up the 
carcase for themselves. 

Then starlings, at least a dozen immature for each old one, 
appear on the nest with great frequency. Any game will do for 
the nest so long as there is always a supply onit. The young, once 
they can fly, do not stay on the nest, but explore the surrounding 
part of the wood, only returning to the nest when a meal is wanted. 
Sometimes the nest becomes a regular larder, especially if the hen 
assists the cock in hunting. Unexpected birds appear among the 
bill of fare. Once a nest contained three untouched jays and one 
partly eaten. They had been partly dressed and beheaded. The 
hunter had not pulled the wing feathers out, but bitten them off 
close to the flesh. I have also seen magpies on the nest in the 
same way, besides these moorhens of all sizes, one cuckoo, 
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young pigeons, doves, mistle-thrushes, blackbirds, thrushes and 
countless smaller birds. The nest, which is kept scrupulously 
clean of any defilement by the old hen until the young can feed 
themselves, then begins to get flattened out and covered with 
remains of the victims. The very smallest birds disappear 
entirely except for the legs, and these being left, give a clue to 
what birds are brought. Of larger birds the young leave, besides 
the legs and feet, the wing-bones, breast-bones and other larger 
bones. The bones are picked very clean, and the breast-bones are 
usually nibbled as well. 

The young do not swallow the heads whole if any unbeheaded 
birds are put on the nest, but break them up, and thus the bills 
of many hard-billed species are left on the nest. Of course, a 
great many bones are disturbed off the nest, and quantities are to 
be found lying on the ground below it. For something between 
a fortnight and three weeks food is supplied at the nest on as 
generous a scale as the old birds can contrive. Towards the end 
of that period lessons in hunting are given. The old bird brings 
a victim along, and the young are taught to catch it when it is 
dropped. It is then taken to the ground, an old nest of some sort, 
or a big branch of a tree to be eaten. A few days more, and they 
are gradually made to find for themselves. One can hear them 
beseeching their parents for food in the woods until something 
like five weeks after they have just left the nest, especially in the 
evenings towards dusk. 

After this they are driven from the nest territory and have 
to find their own hunting grounds. The young males usually 
go right away from the wood and use a small bunch of trees, a 
little spinney, or even a high, rough hedge as headquarters. 
The young hens seem to keep more to the woods and rides. 
During the nesting period I have seen very few game birds brought 
to nests. In fact, in all the birds I have seen broken up, and 
among those identified by bones left on the nest, etc., I have only 
recognised three game birds, and no poultry. Of course, my close 
watching of the nest, for the purpose of learning what food is 
brought, only dates back as far as 1914, and during that time 
there has been very little game-rearing over the district in which 
I have studied the birds. There is no doubt that when coops of 
young birds are placed along the rides, hawks take toll of them, 
but not to the extent that is always stated. My opinion is that 
the hawk would prefer the small bird, that is nearly always about 
the coops, to the young pheasant. 

Greater damage is done by the young hens, which have not 
yet properly learned to keep themselves.- They are half crazy 
with hunger and will kill large numbers of pheasants larger than 
themselves. Once they find coops of late-hatched birds, they 
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must be killed, otherwise the coops will very soon be empty. 
Old pheasants and partridges will nearly always beat a sparrow- 
hawk off their young, as I can affirm from several personal observa- 
tions. A note of one instance, in which the hawk accomplished 
its object and secured one of a brood of young pheasants after 
being beaten off twice by the old hen, may be of interest. A belt, 
some 80 yards wide, had been cleared of undergrowth and the 
majority of trees right across the middle of the wood. I was 
situated in a ‘ hide’ in the middle of the cleared part, photographing 
a nightjar with young. I heard the swish of the hawk passing 
within a few feet of me just after I had caught sight of the pheasant 
starting to lead her young across the opening some 20 yards in 
front of me. She saw the hawk and flew straight at it. I saw 
the hawk spread its wings and tail and, as it were, try to back 
water with them. As the feathers bent under the strain they gave 
out a noise like ‘ oop-oop-oop.’ The hawk turned round, and after 
going 50 or 60 yards came back with exactly the same result 
and again flew away. Now, the undergrowth and branches had 
been cut into 4-foot faggots, and these were stacked on end here 
and there about the clearing. After the hawk had been driven 
off the second time she turned and glided low over the ground 
behind a stack of faggots near the pheasants and alighted on it. 
She was now only a few feet from me, and, although I had seen 
everything, she was quite difficult to make out, for she was as 
motionless as a statue and matched well with the dead, drying 
wood. After a minute or two the pheasant got up, for she squatted 
after each attack, and again started to lead her chicks across. The 
hawk darted on one of the last like a flash of lightning and 
took it to a favourite perch on a dead branch in clear view 
of me and very deliberately plucked and ate it. The meal lasted 
between seven and eight minutes, which is rather long for such a 
young, tender morsel. Some time afterwards, when the hawk 
had preened herself and gone, I examined the place where she 
had made the meal and found little bunches of down, off the little 
pheasant, scattered all about. She used this place so often for 
perching that I found several of her pellets there as well. These 
were quite small and cylindrical, and composed of bone and 
feathers, not as compact as those of the owls, or even the kestrel, 
very dark in colour but not black. The nest, from which the 
young had flown about ten days, was not more than 50 yards away. 

How often does the sparrow-hawk feed in the free state ? 
One sees these hawks making a meal at all hours of the day. 
When bringing up a hungry brood the meals come about every 
hour. I have known two birds brought and broken up within 
less than ten minutes of each other. On the other hand, I have 
sat in the observation hut more than three hours without seeing 
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a meal. The only thing worth mentioning is that if the meals 
come close together the hen is well fed as well as the young, but 
if there is a long interval between the meals she gives nearly all 
to the young and gets very little herself. 

I have seen a sparrow-hawk making a meal as day broke on 
a damp, misty morning before one could see clearly 50 yards. 
I have seen the same thing at a corresponding time in the evening 
when most small birds have gone to roost. This incident and the 
number of times I have seen them hunting and feeding about 
noon-time make me think that they usually take three meals 
a day. If game is plentiful they probably therefore take three 
fresh victims each day, whether they eat them all or not. If 
game is not plentiful two victims probably suffice. When the 
victim is something choice, a ring-dove for example, the hawk 
returns to it again and again and eats up everything possible. 
Such a case I came on in July 1922. I found a young pigeon 
killed and feathered, except for the wings, decapitated, and 
partly eaten by a sparrow-hawk. 

That the young pigeon was ‘on its own’ was shown by the 
contents of its crop, which were spilled on the ground a few 
inches from the carcase—beans, peas, a few grains of oats, barley. 
That it was the work of a sparrow-hawk was shown by the 
headless condition of the corpse, also the wounds on the back, 
the circle of feathers round the corpse, and the fact that the meal 
had begun by the tearing out of the entrails. Finally, there was 
the breast feather of a hawk a few feet away. Next time I passed 
I went to look at the kill. It was completely eaten, one leg 
bone and foot here, the other a little distance away. The curious 
nibbling along the breast bone, another hawk’s feather by the 
side of one of the legs—these were signs that the hawk had 
returned to feed on the wood-pigeon, and that it was not a fox 
that had picked up the remains. These were about 20 yards 
inside a wood of 50 acres which holds a goodly number of foxes 
at present. On many occasions I have found old wood-pigeons 
at the foot of a tree under a nest. The hawks could not lift 
them to the nest, and therefore picked the bones clean down below. 
These were probably pricked or damaged pigeons become thin, as 
the cock could not move a well-conditioned ring-dove far, if at 
all. Towards the end of July until late in the autumn the harvest 
fields provide a goodly proportion of the food for the sparrow- 
hawk. Crowds of sparrows first assemble along the hedges and 
plague the ripening grain, and the hawk takes toll of them. 
Someone watching will hear a tremendous chatter of the sparrows 
and suddenly a rush to cover and screech followed by a deathly 
hush as a hawk bears away a victim. The hush lasts a very 
short time, and the chatter and feeding begin afresh. 
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Later, chaffinches and greenfinches and other birds are to 
be seen round the grain when it is ripe or cut. After the grain 
has been carried huge flocks of finches appear on many of the 
stubbles, and these catch it in their turn. Then flocks of larks 
and goldfinches come about, followed by the rest of the winter 
migrants, and so there is plenty of food until perhaps the hard 
weather of midwinter sends them further south. Then the 
hawks may be harder put to it to secure a living. Only the real 
residents may be left in a district, and these will mostly come up 
to the houses and villages. The hawk does not usually mind 
this, as it will take a bird anywhere. Several corpses have been 
brought to me of hawks that have killed themselves against 
windows in pursuit of birds. I have known one take sparrows 
from among the poultry on the farmyard as the poultry were being 
fed, and within hand’s reach almost of the feeder. 

If the winter is really hard, or the supply of birds in a hawk’s 
district is for some reason unusually low, hawks will some- 
times play havoc with partridges between December 1 and 
May 1. The worst of it is that, once a hen sparrow-hawk takes 
to partridges in winter, she keeps on at them. A keeper when 
he finds out about her can usually soon trap her if he knows his 
business. He has, however, first of all to find a freshly killed 
partridge on her beat, and that may be a difficult matter. This 
done, the odds are considerably in favour of the hawk returning 
to the kill some time during the next forty-eight hours. The hawk 
does not do so very much harm in this way during December 
and January, for then it only takes one of a covey. Even this, 
however, is enough to give a great deal of annoyance to the 
keeper, but it is trifling damage to what comes later. The real 
mischief takes place when the coveys have broken up and the birds 
paired. Then every bird killed means a pair spoiled, and this 
becomes more and more serious as the time for nesting draws 
nearer. I have seen the hen sparrow-hawk killing partridges 
myself in the last week of April. More than once I have managed 
to save the bird attacked by coming on the scene before it was 
destroyed. As, however, the hawk damages the partridge’s wings 
and back first, it is doubtful whether any of the birds rescued 
would be saved except temporarily. Often they had great gashes 
in their backs, which were three parts denuded of feathers, and, 
worse than that, their means of flight was gone for a long time; 
as many of the main feathers of the wings had been torn out, 
often in such a manner as to draw blood. The other bird of the 
pair, scared to death, is in these cases lying very close, tucked 
right into the root of a fence or the best tuft of grass it can find. 
In one case I actually trod on one as I was moving away after 
releasing the attacked bird. The hawk in such cases allows one 
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to approach very near before it will leave the victim—if the victim is 
still alive—being too intent on its prey to notice anything approach- 
ing. On one occasion I crept up with my stick and was just 
within striking distance before the bird became aware of my 
presence and left. When the hawk strikes at pigeons or partridges 
on the wing, it is usually from behind. It puts on a tremendous 
turn of speed and gets the selected bird full on the back. ; 

I had one very queer experience of this. I was shooting 
wood-pigeons on laid wheat on the Shropshire border. There 
was no convenient tree, so I made a screen 4 feet high against a 
fence, and had my decoys some 20 yards or soin front. I watched 
through the screen and then, when birds came within range, stood 
up and let drive. Pigeons came very freely, and I had excellent 
sport and used up my stock of cartridges. About the middle I 
watched two pigeons coming from afar and, as usual, stood up to 
shoot as they crossed a particular spot. The pigeons did not see 
me, and I pressed the trigger, but just as I did so the selected 
bird swerved violently, and the gun went off and killed a young hen 
sparrow-hawk which had darted at it, but which I did not see 
until it was falling. I was so astonished that the other barrel 
went off harmlessly. A covey is safe nowhere from the attentions 
of a hawk when it begins to take partridges. 

I remember how a covey came regularly into the garden of 
a large farmhouse in Shropshire, and there used to sun themselves 
in a small croft just in front of the windows. One day they were 
just moving off to feed after sunning, when a hawk flashed on 
them. They had time to rise, and no more, before one was struck. 
It was borne to the ground, and the hawk started to butcher it. 
The whole thing was seen from the dining-room window, and the 
farmer’s small son rushed out at once to drive the hawk off. In 
this case, however, the damage had gone too deep even in that 
short time, and there was nothing for it but to kill the bird out- 
right. The back was terribly scarred, one eye was gone, and both 
wings were damaged. The bird was unable to stand up. On 
another occasion I saw a young hen strike a strong young wood- 
pigeon in harvest-time on a field of grain that had just been cut. 
It downed the bird in the middle of the field, and after a few 
minutes’ struggle tried to carry it to the fence. The pigeon was 
not then dead, and struggled every time the hawk tried to lift 
it up. About 10 yards at a time was the limit of its powers of 
conveyance ; then it stopped and pecked and plucked its wretched 
victim, generally mauling it about before renewing its attempt. 
After a time I walked up and scared the hawk off and finished 
the pigeon, which was in a shocking state, though by no means 
dead. It was very much after the state of the partridge mentioned 
above, only more scarred, and also had an eye missing. More 
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than once I have seen a sparrow-hawk strike at my decoys when 
I have been shooting at pigeons on grain. The decoys are the 
first birds I have killed set up in as lifelike an attitude as possible 
by means of a stick up the neck into the skull. Other people 
have told me more than once of the same experience. 

‘Sometimes in the hilly country one may see sparrow-hawks 
playing about with lapwings. Often the fun goes past the playful 
stage, and the hawk kills the lapwing. When a hawk has done this 
once it acquires a taste for lapwing flesh. I once saw a hawk take 
a lapwing practically on the nest and without any stop to pluck 
it, or trim it into a more convenient bundle for carrying, scramble 
with it to the nearest fence. There it plucked and beheaded it, 
and then proceeded to cart it to a wood toeat. I then went to 
the nest and found four eggs almost fresh, one of which was the 
smallest plover’s egg I have ever seen, and most beautifully 
marked. It was roughly 1} inches long and less than } inch 
diameter and the same size both ends. This was on Lord Harlech’s 
estate at Brogyntyn. The same April there was a sparrow-hawk 
killing lapwings on the late Mrs. Swann’s estate at Halston. 
During my stay in the neighbourhood I must have seen the 
remains of at least a dozen killed by this particular hawk. 

When the spring migrants arrive the hawks find it easier to 
get a living, and take toll of the new-comers. Here and there a 
hawk will work the brooks and rivers where the common sand- 
pipers come to breed and play havoc with these small waders. 
By this time, however, the hawk’s nesting-time has come again, 
and we are through the year. 

When the laying is in progress the behaviour of each pair 
varies. Some males are very attentive to their wives, and have 
breakfast for them when the egg has been dropped. There was 
in 1919 a nest quite close to Felsted School, which I visited several 
times daily, as I could get to it and return in less than ten minutes. 
This nest was in a tree on the side of a small pool. Directly 
opposite it a tree sloped at a very small angle, so that it was nearly 
horizontal across the pool. Here the male daily brought breakfast 
for the hen, and she devoured it on the trunk. I could tell by the 
feathers afterwards what he had brought her every morning, and 
was getting some very interesting notes from this pair until the 
nest was unfortunately robbed by a boy from a cottage about 
half a mile away. In other cases the hen finds food for herself for 
a time, but the cock brings more and more for her as incubation 
advances. He comes to a place upwind from the nest and calls 
If she does not answer he will call probably a second time from the 
same perch. If, again, he is not answered, he will change his 
position and call again, and this time there will be much more appeal 
in his note. Again he will renew the call after a wait. Then it is 
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most likely that he will change his perch once more and fly through 
or by the nest tree once and place himself on a dead branch, if 
possible, on a tree quite near the nest and call once more. This 
time he will wait a minute or two and then, if the hen makes no 
move, will eat what he can and drop the rest. Then, after cleaning 
himself and a little preening, he will usually go up to the nest and 
see if there is anything wrong before going off to hunt or on other 
business. As hawks vary very much in their ways, this is not 
what happens every time, but I think it is more or less approxi- 
mately true generally. If the hen wants food, she will leave the 
nest at the first or second call. Asa rule, she does not fly directly 
to him, but flies through the wood first and settles away from him. 
Then she answers his next call, or even calls first, and goes for the 
food, which she eats on the limb of atree. If the wind keeps in the 
same quarter, she nearly always continues to use the same branch, 
and the feathers about give away the position of the nest. 

Now and then a hawk will descend to the ground and eat the 
bird there. Especially during the winter, the sparrow-hawk has 
favourite feeding places in the woods. These are sometimes old 
nests of jay and pigeon, sometimes platforms constructed by the 
hawk itself ; very often, however, they are such places as old mole 
breeding mounds, great ant heaps, or an old stump of a tree. 
Keepers occasionally make use of these ground feeding places to 
trap hawks at them. On one or two occasions I have known hawks 
use old nests of their own species for this purpose. 

One question I am often asked is, How many birds do a pair 
of hawks account for during a year? This is a question which only 
allows of a very approximate answer. With the vast number 
required for their nestlings and those they eat themselves, I do not 
think it can be less than 2000. That sounds a tremendous and 
incredible number until one thinks it over carefully, but personally 
I should think it an under-estimate. Two details may help to 
convince that it is not out of the way. The cock hunts, and the 
hen breaks the food up ; if the hen is killed the male brings food 
and piles it on the side of the nest until the young die, as they will 
very soon with no mother to brood them, unless they can feed 
themselves. 

I was watching a nest with young, and the keepers promised to 
leave it alone. Unfortunately the hen was killed by someone else 
while the young were still in down. Next time the nest was 
visited all the young were dead, and there was a pile of six small 
birds, beheaded and more or less prepared for consumption, on the 
edge of the nest. 

J. H. Owen. 





A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF MAURITANIAN 
HISTORY. 


SomE folk are persuaded that Shakespeare had the Jews in mind 
when he wrote ‘ The whirligig of time brings in his revenges’ ; 
and, assuredly, the ironies of fate have never been more strikingly 
manifested than in the eventful history of the ‘ chosen people.’ 
Persecuted by almost every nation, in turn, and even expelled 
from the chief Christian States of Europe, this irrepressible race 
has invariably enjoyed its revenge, either by despoiling its 
persecutors—as happened to the Egyptians—or by financially 
enslaving them. 

The leading events of Jewish History—in pre-Christian 
times at any rate—are familiar to most people. The subse- 
quent experiences of the Jews are, however, less known. One 
particular chapter of their history, indeed, has almost escaped 
notice, though affcrding perhaps the most striking instance on 
record of time’s revenges: namely, the migration of the Jews 
into Morocco, and their participation in certain later phases of 
Moroccan History, after expulsion from the Iberian Peninsula. 

It may be well, therefore, first of all—by way of explaining 
the presence of the people we call Moors in Morocco, or Mauri- 
tania as it was once called—to recall certain events as set forth 
by famous writers of antiquity. 

St. Augustine, in his Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Romans—so learned men tell us—relates that when the 
inhabitants of Mauritania were asked who they were they would 
answer ‘ Canaanites.’ While an Armenian writer, Moses of 
Chorene, as also the historian Procopius aver that in their time 
were to be seen in North Africa, near the city of Tigisis, two 
pillars of stone bearing the inscription : 


We are they who escaped from the face of Joshua the: robber, the 
son of Nave. 


But Procopius lived so long ago that his writings are un- 
familiar to the general run of modern readers, with the result 
that doubts may arise in some minds as to the credibility of his 
statements. Referring to a trustworthy modern encyclopedia we 
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find that Procopius was a native of Czsaria, in Palestine, a 
lawyer and teacher of rhetoric in Constantinople, who accom- 
panied Belisarius as civil adviser during that general’s cam- 
paigns in Asia, Africa, and Italy. He was also the historian of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, from whose writings, according to 
high authority, ‘we almost entirely derive our knowledge of a 
momentous period.’ According to scholars, ‘ Procopius unites a 
high degree of literary form with an admirable love of the 
truth’; and again, ‘He strove with earnestness and honesty 
to tell the truth, and takes among historians an honourable 
position.’ 

Having thus established this learned man’s claim to be 
accepted as trustworthy, let us note what he has to relate about 
the Canaanites and the Moors. ‘It is needful,’ he writes, ‘to 
tell from the beginning whence the tribes of the Moors came 
into Lybia, and in what manner they settled there.’ And he 
proceeds to describe how the Hebrews, after quitting Egypt, 
had approached the borders of Palestine, when Moses, who 
had been their leader during the desert wanderings, died, and 
was succeeded by Joshua, who led the people into Palestine, 
overthrew the native tribes in battle, captured their cities, and 
seemed altogether invincible. Next, our author relates how the 
Gergesites and Jebusites, and other tribes inhabiting the coast, 
perceiving the invaders to be irresistible, migrated into Egypt, 
but finding no room to settle therein journeyed onwards to 
Lybia, where they took possession of the whole country up to the 
Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar): he adds the further 
interesting and highly significant statement that ‘down to my 
time they have dwelt there, using the Phcenician language.’ 

From the same trustworthy source we learn that it was the 
immigrants from the coast of Sidon who built a fortress on the 
site of the city of Tigisis and set up two pillars of white stone 
bearing the aforesaid inscription in Phoenician letters. Later, 
the Carthaginians fought a battle with the colonists who, to 
quote the historian, ‘had come from Palestine, and are now 
called Moors ; forcing them to live as far away from Carthage as 
possible.’ Next came the Romans, who, having got the upper 
hand in North Africa, pushed the Moors into the extreme limits 
of the inhabited part of Lybia. 

The reader may be reminded here that Mauritania was 
annexed to the Roman Empire in 42 a.D., and divided 
for administrative purposes into two provinces—Mauritania 
Cesariensis in the east, and Mauritania Tingitana in the west. 
It was overrun by the Vandals in 429. 

Resuming Procopius’ narrative, we learn that the Moors, 
‘ having won many victories over the Vandals, came to hold what 
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is now called Mauritania, and most of the districts in the west of 
Lybia.’ And he adds, ‘ In much this manner did the phases of 
Moorish settlements in Lybia follow one another.’ Thus far the 
historian Procopius, who died about A.D. 565. 

Having thus, with the aid of Procopius, identified the Moors 
with a fugitive tribe of the Canaanites, and outlined their history 
till the invasion of their adopted country by the Vandals, it 
remains to explain how the Jews were once more brought into 
contact with their old enemies whom they had driven out of 
Palestine. For it is in the Iberian Peninsula that Jews and 
Moors make their first appearance on the European stage—the 
Moors as the dominant power, both peoples being fugitives 
from Palestine. 

Thus to the fugitive tribe of Canaanites did the whirligig of 
time bring in his revenges. 

The date of the first Jewish settlement in Spain—according 
to their own historians—is lost in the obscurity of the ages, and 
was certainly antecedent to the arrival of the Moors. The city 
of Toledo, for example, is said to have been built by the Jews 
soon after their arrival in the country; and, according to the 
ancient history of that famous city, the Jewish population had so 
increased that in B.c. 500 they were forced to spread, and built 
other cities, ‘ whose names can even now be identified ’—writes 
one of their historians. If, as is believed by many, the Tarshish, 
to which Soloman sent his ships, occupied the site of the modern 
city of Cadiz, it is likely that many Jews then established them- 
selves in the country. Jewish writers, however, generally 
assume that the great influx took place after the destruction of 
the second Temple (A.D. 70), when, it is stated, ‘ families of the 
greatest distinction were brought to Spain, among whom were 
the remnants of Benjamin and Judah, descendants of the house 
of David.’ Again, after the suppression of the revolt against the 
Romans in Palestine led by Barchochebas, the Emperor Hadrian, 
who was a native of Spain, expatriated to that country some 
50,000 families, thus greatly increasing the Jewish population of 
the Iberian Peninsula. According to Jewish authorities, the 
Spanish title of ‘Don’ is derived from the Hebrew word ‘ Adon ’— 
Lord, Master—which is used by Jews as equivalent to ‘Sir’ in 
English. 

Under the rule of Imperial Rome the Jews in Spain enjoyed 
security and peace. They became cultivators and owners of the 
soil ; were wealthy, respected and honoured by the other inhabi- 
tants: ‘ Unimpeded, they observed their religion as when in the 
Holy Land,’ writes their esteemed historian, E. H. Lindo. 
Even after the northern tribes had driven out the Roman Eagles, 
the Jews remained in undisturbed possession of their property. 

3E2 
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It was reserved for a Christian Government to persecute and 
drive them from the land. The first acts of intolerance came 
from the Catholic clergy, in A.D. 304. 

When the Moors invaded Spain (A.D. 711), and town after 
town surrendered to them, they garrisoned the chief cities with 
both Mahomedans and Jews, and religious toleration became the 
key-note of Moorish rule. Living cheek-by-jowl with their 
former conquerors, the Jews, the invaders settled down for a long 
sojourn in the Iberian Peninsula: ‘ The Jew in his synagogue, 
the Christian in his church, and the Moslem in his mosque, might 
be seen at the same time worshipping the Creator of all,’ writes 
the Jewish historian; adding, ‘What a contrast between the 
conduct of Mahomedans and Christians towards nonconformists 
to their faith ! ’ 

With the Moorish conquest of the Peninsula there set in 
what might truly be termed the ‘ Golden Age ’ of the Jews in this 
part of Europe. Attached to their new rulers, their only rivalry 
was in learning—‘ both uniting in the dissemination of know- 
ledge.’ Strangers from all parts flocked to receive instruction at 
the renowned Hebrew and Arabian schools of Cordova; while 
the Jewish colonies received immense accessions from their co- 
religionists in other lands, eager to partake of the prosperity and 
learning which the Moors had brought to the Peninsula. 

Seven centuries later, when the descendants of the expelled 
Visigoths succeeded in reconquering a portion of the Peninsula, 
the Jews were left for a time unmolested ; for, though despised 
and mistrusted, they proved indispensable. So ignorant, indeed, 
were their new masters, that over eight hundred Jews were 
burnt alive for what was believed to be necromancy. It was the 
same ignorance and contempt for literature that afterwards led 
to the destruction, at Granada, by direction of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, of the priceless treasures contained in its library of 5000 
manuscripts. And a dignitary of the Romish Church, Cardinal 
Ximenes, issued the barbarous edict that deprived lovers of the 
sciences of those precious volumes. 

To describe the several acts of persecution to which the Jews 
in Spain were now subjected—culminating in their expulsion 
from the land (1492)—would take me too far afield. Suffice it to 
state that a more shameful breach of faith, or a more atrocious 
act of cruelty, than the expulsion of those unfortunate people 
and the expropriation of their property was never perpetrated by 
the rulers of a civilised and so-called Christian State. By the 
edict of Ferdinand and Isabella—which, according to their own 
statement, was enacted ‘ with the counsel and advice of some 
prelates and high noblemen of our kingdom,’ and was carried out 
with relentless ferocity chiefly at the instigation of ‘ the proud 
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Dominican,’ Torquemada—no fewer than 800,000 souls, it is said, 
were driven from their homes to seek shelter in other lands. 

The consequences of that brutal and impolitic measure are 
writ so plain across the subsequent history of the country that he 
who runs may read. From being the first among the European 
nations, Spain has fallen into the fifth or sixth rank. As a naval 
or military power, indeed, her impotence has been demonstrated 
over and over again during the past hundred years. A country 
which formerly supported forty millions of inhabitants in com- 
fort and contentment now with difficulty maintains about half 
that number. ‘ Such has been the effect of impolicy, fanaticism, 
and persecution ’ is the mild comment thereon of a Jewish his- 
torian. Stronger and more to the point are the remarks of an 
esteemed Spanish writer: ‘ Would that a black veil could hide 
this act from us, which casts such a stain: would that this 
black page could be blotted from history, which exhibits to us the 
blindness of fanaticism, and the obduracy of heart, when once 
religious prejudices are instilled into it.’ 

Well might the poet Southey, during a journey through 
Spain in 1796, when contrasting the ignorance, inertness, and 
intolerance of its rulers with the sagacious and tolerant ad- 
ministration of its former masters, exclaim, ‘ Almost I regret the 
Moors!’ Some forty years earlier Spain was visited by a shrewd 
Italian—Joseph Baretti—a well-known figure in London literary 
circles of that period ; and the impression he carried away was 
to the following effect: ‘It is apparent that the Moriscos, were 
infinitely more industrious than their successors. For the 
Spaniards, who, during their wars with the Moriscos, were a 
valiant race of men, grew idle as soon as they got rid of them, and 
degenerated into an inactivity not to be conceived but by ram- 
bling over Estramadura, and comparing its present with its 
former state.’ In the opinion of competent judges, it was to the 
industry, intelligence, and especially to the commercial instinct, 
of the Jews—who were so wisely tolerated by the Moriscos—that 
the flourishing condition of Spain, under Moorish rule, was 
largely due. i 

Thousands of the poor fugitives, relying on the invitation and 
promises of King John II. of Portugal, surnamed ‘O Perfeito ’ 
(The Perfect), and the proffered hospitality of their co-religionists 
in that country, sought refuge there. Portugal proved, however, 
but a temporary resting-place: soon after they were expelled 
under almost harsher conditions than had attended their first 
migration; the Inquisition with its attendant horrors having 
been introduced there also. 

The consequences of this impolitic act on the part of the 
Portuguese king proved as disastrous in the sequel to his 
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country as it did to Spain; and ‘ The Curse of the Jews ’—to 
which it has ever since been customary to attribute the decadence 
of Spain—still broods with its Upas-tree effects over the fortunes 
of the entire Peninsula. 

Driven from Spain and Portugal, the poor fugitives sought 
refuge in other lands, some even so far afield as Constantinople, 
where, under a Moslem Government, they were accorded the 
toleration denied them in Christian States. According to a 
recent estimate there are at the present time 25,000 Jews— 
descendants of those expelled from Spain in 1492—dwelling in 
Constantinople, who still speak Spanish as their mother-tongue ; 
while at Salonica are to be found no fewer than 90,000 Jews, 
who speak a corrupt Spanish amongst themselves. Great 
numbers of the Portuguese Jews found a home in Holland, where 
their descendants are still to be found. At the same time, the 
vicinity of the African coast attracted many to Morocco, where a 
numerous colony of Jews had been settled from the earliest times. 
Owing to the scarcity then prevailing, the unfortunate immi- 
grants who proceeded inland to Fez were refused admission, and 
had to encamp on an open plain, with nothing to subsist on but 
roots and withered grass ; and while many of the poor creatures 
died of starvation, others, in their despair, sold their own children 
to obtain the wherewithal to buy bread. 

Worse still was the fate of some parties of fugitives, who were 
not only robbed of their possessions by the Moors, but, under the 
belief that they had swallowed gold in order to smuggle it out of 
Spain, were murdered and the bodies of both men and women 
ripped open in search of it. 

The Jews who survived all these sufferings and misfortunes 
were later on received into favour by the Moors, and even per- 
mitted to elect their own judges whose sentences the local 
governors were bound to respect. As proof of the influence the 
immigrants gradually acquired in their adopted country, may be 
mentioned the fact that for many years the family of Rutes 
held the Governorships of Fez and Tarudante. And, although it 
may be allowed that the Moors of Morocco were but degenerate 
descendants of the men who had ruled in Spain for so many 
generations, the spectacle of the Jews seeking a haven of refuge 
amongst the descendants of the tribes their forefathers had 
driven from Palestine was a striking illustration of how the 
whirligig of time brings in its revenges. 

I now come to the concluding act in the eventful drama of 
which the scene was cast in Morocco, the leading parts being 
taken by Christians from the Iberian Peninsula, the Moors of 
Morocco, and Jews. 

In the year 1572 Dom Sebastian, at the age of 15, ascended 
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the throne of Portugal; and as the lad was of a violent temper, 
averse from all control, and satisfied with nothing short of 
absolutism in government, his assumption of power boded ill]for 
the State over which he was torule. His early training had been 
entrusted to the Jesuits, who, besides inspiring their pupil with a 
wonderful zeal for religion, inflamed his mind with stories of the 
heroic exploits of Portuguese warriors and statesmen in Africa 
and India; thus firing the young Prince with the desire of 
emulating their achievements. His day-dreams were of war and 
conquest, raids into Africa against the nation’s former masters— 
the Moors—and an expedition to India. His reign, in short, was 
to be a succession of military adventures in the cause of religion. 
A disputed succession in Morocco, followed by civil war—in 
course of which one of the claimants to the throne appealed to 
the King of Portugal for help—afforded him the longed-for oppor- 
tunity. And as it was in that mysterious country that his 
ancestors had won their greatest triumphs—by the conquest of 
Ceuta and Tangier—Dom Sebastian rose greedily to the bait, and 
instantly set about preparations for leading a fresh crusade into 
Africa, hoping thus to win the applause of Christendom and the 
blessings of the Church. One cannot but believe, moreover, that 
the great naval victory of the Christian powers over the Turks 
at Lepanto in 1571 added fuel to the fire of Sebastian’s enthu- 
siasm on this occasion. For, be it noted, the leader of the 
Christian fleets at Lepanto was Don John of Austria who, 
though but twenty-four years of age, had already gained 
distinction as a general in Spain, where a year before he had 
won victories over the Moriscos in Granada. To these brilliant 
exploits was added the capture of Tunis in 1573. These 
dashing achievements were no doubt the subject of daily 
discussion at Dom Sebastian’s Court; and the direct appeal 
from Morocco, in the King’s state of mind, must have seemed 
a special interposition of Providence. At the memorable Council 
of State in 1577, which, by a singular coincidence, was held in 
what is still known as the ‘ Moorish Palace’ at Cintra, the abode 
of the former rulers of Portugal, the momentous decision which 
involved the downfall of his kingdom was announced by the 
headstrong monarch. 

Amongst those who contributed, in money, to the expenses 
of the expedition were the Jews, who, under the designation of 
‘ New Christians,’ had remained in Portugal after the expulsion 
of their race. The fact of any people of Hebrew ancestry re- 
maining in that country—even under the title of ‘ New Chris- 
tians ’—is remarkable, in face of the risk of being denounced to 
the Holy Office by some anonymous informer for having secretly 
practised Hebrew rites; the punishment for which was to be 
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burnt at the stake. A Portuguese Secretary of State, in a con- 
fidential paper advocating reforms, drawn up for the guidance 
of his son, about the year 1740, could write, even at that late 
date : ‘ But to all these plans of reform the education of our King 
presents the greatest obstacle. From his preceptor, the present 
Inquisitor General, he has learnt the savage spirit of bigotry, 
and there is no festival which the King frequents with such 
delight as the execution of a miserable Jew.’ And the same 
writer goes on to relate that, when one of his predecessors was in 
Rome, the Pope said to him : ‘ What do you wish to do with this 
poor and disgraced people? If your King does not choose to 
have them in his dominions, let him banish all who prevaricate, 
and by little and little they will be thus extinguished.’ And he 
reminds his son how John IV., first King of the Braganza dynasty 
who succeeded to the throne in 1640, wishing to remove some of 
the injustices under which the Jews laboured, told the Inquisi- 
tion—who, of course, opposed him—that he wished to punish the 
guilty, not to destroy those whose houses of business were the 
nerves of the State; whereupon the Inquisition demanded the 
excommunication of the Pope against the King, which the Pope 
rashly granted. 

One of the reforms proposed by this able and progressive 
Secretary of State was to allow liberty of conscience to the Jews: 
‘A contract should be made as in Rome, allowing the Jews to 
practise their own ritual, but obliging them to hear a sermon 
every Sunday. If any one after being converted by these ser- 
mons should relapse,’ the writer goes on to state, ‘ let him then 
be burnt; thus would there be only Jews and Christians in 
Portugal, the invidious distinction of New Christians would be 
abolished, and the disgrace removed, which all Portuguese suffer 
on their travels, of being looked upon as Jews.’ 

Such, then, was the position of the Jews in Portugal, under a 
reforming Secretary of State, as late as 1740. Nevertheless, we 
learn that, presumably under pressure, this persecuted people con- 
tributed no less than 250,000/. to the expenses of Dom Sebastian’s 
mad crusade, which met the fate it deserved. Thus did the Jews 
of Portugal help, indirectly, the downfall of the nation at whose 
hands they had suffered so bitterly a century earlier. 

On the 4th of August, 1578 was fought the Battle of 
Alcacerquiver, which ended in the most crushing disaster that ever 
befell the Portuguese arms. The scene lay about forty miles to 
the south-west of Tangiers, and may be regarded as the 
mortuary, not only of an army, but of a king, a dynasty and of a 
nation’s independence. The comment thereon of the Secretary 
of State above quoted is significant. After remarking on the 
‘savage spirit of bigotry’ which had been inculcated by the 
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Inquisitor General on the reigning monarch, he adds: ‘Such 
were the sentiments which ruined Sebastian, and with him ruined 
Portugal. He too had been taught that it was his duty to pro- 
pagate Christianity by fire and sword ; inflamed with this belief 
he invaded Africa, and perished with the flower of his kingdom 
in the mad crusade.’ 

The survivors of that terrible tragedy were carried off by the 
Moors to Fez, where they were eventually sold by auction in the 
market-place ; and, according to a Jewish historian, ‘ considered 
themselves fortunate when purchased by the descendants of 
those whom their ancestors had so cruelly oppressed.’ 

The Jews of Fez,’ who thus became the owners of these 
wretched creatures, later, with a magnanimity and trustfulness 
that did them credit, permitted many to return to Portugal, on 
their promise to repay the sums which had been advanced for 
their redemption. And these obligations, it is pleasant to note, 
the Portuguese faithfully fulfilled, sending, in most cases, at the 
same time many valuable presents in return for the kindnesses 
received. ‘Such was the revenge the Portuguese Jews (in 
Morocco) took for the wrongs they had suffered,’ is the comment 
of their historian. 

But the Nemesis whose vengeance the monarchs of Portugal 
had invoked—first, by the expulsion of the Jews, after having 
offered them asylum; secondly, by a wanton attack on the 
Moors, in the name of Christianity—was not yet appeased, as the 
sequel proved. Within four years of the tragedy of Alcacerquiver 
Portugal lay prone under the iron heel of her hereditary enemy, 
Spain, whose monarchs proceeded to ‘ bleed her white,’ in further- 
ance of their own ambitions—a humiliating experience still 
bitterly referred to by all Portuguese patriots as ‘ The Sixty 
Years’ Captivity,’ whence their country emerged, at last, in a 
state of poverty and impotence, and with the loss of most of her 
over-seas possessions. 


TEIGNMOUTH. 
1A correspondent with the French Relief Force which succeeded in reaching 


Fez, during the late troubles in Morocco, wrote that the most cordial welcome 
given to the force, on its arrival in that city, was by the Jewish inhabitants, 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
TREATY OF 1860 


‘Work for the faith,’ said a great English Free Trader to his 
French guest in October 1859. This exhortation by John Bright 
was addressed to a man who, like himself, had long held Free 
Trade as a religious conviction. Nearly thirty years before he 
had sacrificed a career of brilliant promise as a mining engineer 
to join the new sect founded by the followers of Saint-Simon. 
Here, as editor of the Saint-Simonian journal, the Globe, Michel 
Chevalier wrote a long series of articles declaring that men should 
work for the greatest good of the greatest number. They must 
produce in ever greater quantity the necessities of life, and must 
put them within reach of the poor by developing international lines 
of communication and by promoting Free Trade. Protective 
tariffs are a curse because they are barriers to the free circulation 
of goods, which benefits all parties and despoils none. 

The Saint-Simonian Church broke up when its leaders were 
imprisoned by the Government in 1832, but its more practical 
ideals survived to bear fruit under the Second Empire in the great 
expansion of industry and the Treaty of Commerce with England. 
Many of its ‘ apostles’ remained faithful to these ideals, and it 
was the youthful ‘ Pére Michel’ who, after many years, became 
the father of the Commercial Treaty. Never did he tire in the 
long fight for Free Trade. In 1846 he lost his seat as deputy 
because of his liberal views on tariff questions, but in the same 
year he helped Bastiat found the League for Free Trade in France, 
and with him welcomed the victorious leader of the parent league 
in England, Richard Cobden. 

The meeting at the great Free Trade banquet of Cobden and 
the man who was soon to succeed Bastiat as the leader of the cause 
in France was the beginning of a warm friendship, which grew 
ever closer until the death of Cobden in 1865. We have no record 
of another meeting between the new friends for thirteen years, 
but they kept in close touch with each other through an active 
correspondence. Chevalier wrote Cobden of the brightening 
prospects for Free Trade in France on the establishment of the 
Second Empire in December 1852, when, despite active opposition 
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by the Protectionists in the Senate, Napoleon ITI. had secured the 
ratification of the article in the new Constitution giving him the 
right to sign treaties of commerce without submitting for legisla- 
tive sanction any clauses modifying the French tariff. 

Soon after the Government’s victory in this first battle for a 
lower tariff Chevalier suggested to Cobden that the best way to 
fight the partisans of war between England and France would be a 
demonstration in England in favour of reducing the duty on 
French wines. Cobden replied by offering to propose to Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, a heavy reduction of this duty, 
provided France would permit the importation of English iron. 
Chevalier approved, and won the consent of the French Minister 
of Finance, who wrote to the French Ambassador in London ; but 
nothing came of the proposal. 

Three years later the French Government decided that the 
time had come for the repeal of the prohibitions which prevented 
the importation of a great number of manufactured goods. Before 
this intention of the Government became public it was discussed 
by the Council of State whose duty it was to draft Bills for sub- 
mission to the Corps Législatif. Chevalier, who was a member 
of the Council, wrote to his friend Bonamy Price! that the Corps 
Législatif was bitterly opposed to any reform of the tariff, and 
even went so far as to claim that if the Emperor repealed the 
prohibitions he would lose the power given him by the Constitu- 
tion to sign treaties of commerce without submitting them to the 
Chambers for ratification. 

From that moment [wrote Chevalier] I was convinced that there 


could be no reform of our tariff and no progress towards Free Trade save 
by making use of this very power given to the Emperor by the Constitution. 


Chevalier lost no time in imparting his conviction to his old 
friend Cobden. On February 2, 1856, he wrote : 


The cause of peace * has almost been won in England. Let us profit 
by this to bind together the two great countries of the Occident by the ties 
of commerce. I repeat that we shall not enter seriously and effectively 
on the path of Free Trade, however advantageous that might be for 
France, except through a treaty of commerce signed with a foreign Power. 
The Corps Législatif knows very little about these matters and is led by a 
number of Prohibitionists who will object to everything if the question is 
submitted to the Chamber, and the only way to avoid submitting it is 
to proceed through a treaty. The Constitution expressly gives this 
power to the Government. 

Now you are the only Power with whom a serious treaty could be made. 
In my opinion, it would not be necessary for you to give us special and 
exclusive advantages, nor for us to give any to you. It would suffice 


1 This letter was not written until January 8, 1869, but it was devoted to the 
history of the origins of the treaty of 1860. 

2 England had been reluctant to end the Crimean War before winning a 
more decisive British victory. 
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for each of the two contracting parties to make reductions in its general 
tariff. This would meet the objection you raise. 

A substantial reduction of your duty on wine would be an argument 
with which our Government could reply to the clamour which the people 
might raise, and which the Corps Législatif certainly would raise, over a 
noteworthy reduction of our duty on iron, over the removal of the duties 
on coal, and over the repeal of all the prohibitions. If the Emperor 
would do me the honour of listening to me, he would do all that. He 
would issue a provisional decree embodying all these things and the Press 
would, almost unanimously, support him. The matter would be sub- 
mitted to the Corps Législatif in such a way that they could not discuss 
it for a year and a half or two years, and then everything would be irre- 
vocable. But I am not heard, and in this matter ineffective and unwise 
advice is listened to. For this reason, although no one has yet mentioned 
it, the only way remaining open is that of a treaty of commerce, and of a 
treaty with you. 


On the 7th Chevalier wrote again 3 : 


The present moment is an admirable one for a treaty of commerce. 
Your Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Clarendon, is coming to Paris, 
where he will have friendly interviews with our Minister every day. He 
will also see the Emperor. The most enlightened members of the Govern- 
ment here will realise the value of a close connection with you through 
commercial ties as a means of checking the anti-English propaganda 
people are now trying to spread. The opportunity should not be missed. 

It is true that our public is growing more enlightened and that people 
are much more nearly ready to repudiate the system of prohibitions than 
they were two or three years ago. But the official bodies cling to their 
prejudices and errors, and the Corps Législatif, especially, remains ardently 
Protectionist. Our Government is not unaware of this, and it would, 
therefore, be likely to find the expedient of a commercial treaty acceptable. 

It seems to me that it would be a good idea for you to offer this sugges- 
tion to Lord Clarendon. He will think it over, and once he is in Paris, 
will see what can be done. I, on my side, will speak of it confidentially 
to one or two of our Ministers. You know that, in my opinion at least, 
it would be possible to adopt a plan whose form would meet all the objec- 
tions from your side of the water; I mean, that the treaty, although 
concluded between England and France, would deal with the general 
trade of both parties, and not exclusively with their trade with each 
other. 

The French public would be grateful for a provision opening the British 
territory to our wine. The peace seems to me to make such an article 
possible. France could abolish the duties on coal, and reduce notably 
those on iron, steel, and machinery. In addition, she ought to remove 
all the numerous prohibitions from her tariff. 

Lord Clarendon began his career by coming here to study our tariff ; 
he would crown it worthily by helping us to-day to remove every deplorable 
obstacle to the growth of our national prosperity. 


Cobden’s replies to these letters of his friend are lost, but his 
views can be inferred to some extent from a third letter of 
Chevalier’s, written on February 16 : 


% The letters of Chevalier to Cobden, Gladstone, and Bonamy Price are 
printed by the kind permission of his daughter, Mme. Emile Flourens, 
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I received yesterday your letter of the ——. I beg you to note two 
things in regard to this subject: (1) I understand perfectly, and it would 
be clearly understood here, that, while reducing greatly the duty on wine, 
the British Government leaves untouched the duties on eaux de vie and 
spirits. To us who drink Bordeaux or Burgundy the difference between 
wine and spirits is so great that a change in the wine duty would not 
seem to us to imply in any way a change in the duties on eaux de vie, or 
spirits in general. (2) I am myself so thoroughly convinced of the advan- 
tages of Free Trade that I do not think we need compensation from you 
or from any other people for the removal of the innumerable prohibitions 
that disfigure our tariff and for the reduction or abolition of the excessive 
duties to be found in it. In my own eyes these measures would not be, 
or would be only secondarily, concessions made to the foreigner; they 
would be measures intrinsically and directly useful to France in a high 
degree, for it is the French people that suffers most heavily from the follies 
of Protection. 

But the immense -majority of the French people, though they have 
made considerable progress in recent years, would still regard any modifi- 
cation of the French tariff as a concession to the foreigner, far more than 
as the just recognition of a great national interest hitherto sacrificed to 
private interests whose existence was often only imaginary. This is why 
you must expect our Government, speaking from the point of view of 
French public opinion, to ask Lord Clarendon, when a treaty of commerce 
is mentioned, whether, as I hope, there is to be a big reduction in the duty 
on our wines ; for, as a matter of fact, this is about the only change there 
remains for you to make. I know that Lord Clarendon could reply that 
the British Government has made of its own volition since 1846 what, 
in the Protectionist language, would be called immense concessions to 
France; but the relations of the Government here with the Protectionist 
Party are such, and the promises made to that party in 1852 were so 
emphatic, that it would be very difficult for the Government to do what 
should be done in the direction of Free Trade if you, on your side, did 
not do something for wine. And, after all, it seems to me that if things 
were done gradually the financial difficulty for your Government would 
not be insurmountable. 

Since you have told me that it would be agreeable to Lord Clarendon 
to see me I shall not fail to wait upon him. 


What further action, if any, Cobden took towards starting 
negotiations for a treaty of commerce remains a mystery. But 
we know that Chevalier called on Lord Clarendon soon after that 
statesman’s arrival in Paris for the Peace Congress,‘ and that he 
persuaded him to write to Lord Palmerston urging a big reduc- 
tion in the duty on French wines. The British Prime Minister, 
however, replied that as wine was a luxury in England a 
reduction of the duty would merely diminish the British 
revenue. Thus one more failure was added to the long list of 
efforts begun at the close of the Napoleonic wars to improve 
commercial relations between the neighbouring countries of 
France and England. 


4 The Congress was opened on February 25, 1856, and the Treaty of Paris, 
which ended the Crimean War, was signed March 30. 
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For three years there was no further mention of a commercial 
treaty in the correspondence between Cobden and Chevalier. 
Political events did not favour any such step. In June 1856, 
towards the end of the session, the Imperial Government had 
introduced a Bill for the repeal of prohibitions, and it had 
met with the brutal reception predicted by Chevalier. The 
Government took fright only too easily and quickly raised the 
proposed duties which were to replace the prohibitions ; but this 
concession merely encouraged the Prohibitionists, who used their 
efficient organisation to arouse the country to open opposition, and 
even succeeded in starting riots in some of the great manufacturing 
towns. Again the Government yielded, and this time promised 
not to repeal the prohibitions before 186r. 

Not until June 1859 did a Cabinet crisis in England give 
Chevalier new hope. Lord Palmerston resumed office with a 
small majority in Parliament and showed his dependence on the 
support of the Free Traders of the Manchester school, led by 
Cobden and Bright. To Chevalier’s bitter disappointment, Cobden 
refused Palmerston’s offer of the Presidency of the Board of Trade ; 
but encouragement came from another quarter, for in July 5 
John Bright rose in the House to protest against the perpetual 
attacks on the French Government and Emperor in the British 
Press. 


Now I shall not go into the question of whether we are really going to 
be invaded. I am told so much has been said about it that the French 
really believe we are making this outcry to cover our design of invading 
them. 


He showed how France had joined England against Russia in the 
Crimea, against China, and against Naples; and that it seemed 
clear that the most conspicuous desire of the Emperor ever since 
his accession had been to ally himself with England. The mutual 
suspicion of the French and English peoples was ridiculous, for the 
French and their Emperor were just as anxious for peace as the 
English. 


I would say to the French Government: ‘ We are but twenty miles 
apart, yet the trade between us is nothing like what it ought to be, con- 
sidering the population in the two countries, their vast increase in pro- 
ductive power, and their great wealth. We have certain things on this 
side which now bar intercourse between the two nations. We have some 
remaining duties which are of no consequence either for revenue or pro- 
tection, which everybody here favours giving up ; but they still interrupt 
trade between you and us. We will reconsider these and remove them. 
We have also an extraordinarily heavy duty upon one of the greatest 
products of the soil of France—upon the light wines of your country.’ 
The only persons with whom the French Emperor cannot cope are the 


5 July 21, 1859. The speech is printed in 3 Hansard, clv. 
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monopolists of his own country. If he could offer to his nation thirty 
million English people as customers, would not that give him an irresistible 
power to make changes in the French tariff which would be as advan- 
tageous to us as they would be to his own country ? I do believe that if 
that were honestly done, done without any diplomatic finesse, and without 
obstacles being attached to it that would make its acceptance impossible, 
it would bring about a state of things history would pronounce to be 
glorious, j 


Bright had no intention of proposing a treaty of commerce 
with France, and said so when Lords Palmerston and John Russell 
opposed the idea. But his speech was destined to be the first step 
towards the negotiation of such a treaty, for it encouraged 
Chevalier to write to Cobden suggesting that the time had come 
to repeat the attempt made in 1856. In August he came to 
England and again urged on Cobden the importance of working 
for a treaty of commerce. Cobden objected that a treaty was 
opposed to the principles on which the great English tariff reform 
of 1846 had been based. These required, said he, that all nations 
be treated alike in commercial matters, whereas a treaty with 
France would constitute a private agreement by England with 
that country alone. But Chevalier persuaded him that the treaty 
could be so framed that England would extend to all nations the 
modifications in her tariff which she conceded to France, whereas 
France would make reductions in favour of England only. Cobden 
accepted this argument, although without enthusiasm, and on 
September 5 wrote to his friend Gladstone, once again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer : 


The fact is,* I wish to have a little talk with you about the trade with 
France. My good friend M. Chevalier insists very pertinaciously that 
the Emperor cannot reduce his duties unless you help him by a correspond- 
ing movement. How you are to do so and fulfil Lord Clarence Paget’s 
promise to keep fifty line-of-battle ships, I don’t know! My daughters 
are in Paris and I shall spend a part of the winter there, and if I can be of 
any use to you in the way of inquiry I shall be glad. 


A week later Cobden spent two days at Hawarden talking over 
with Gladstone the great possibilities opened up by Chevalier’s 
suggestion. Gladstone received the proposal with the vision of a 
statesman and saw himself as the successor of Sir Robert Peel in 
the great work of Tariff Reform. He disliked the idea of a com- 
mercial treaty, just as Cobden did, because it was not consistent 
with the absolute principles of Free Trade, which demanded that 
each nation break down its own tariff wall without trying to lower 
the barrier raised by any other nation. Free Trade being a good 
thing in itself, a country should adopt it openly and gladly without 


® This letter is in the Gladstone papers, whose inspection was kindly permitted 
by the Gladstone trustees. It is printed, together with other letters of Cobden’s, 
by the kind permission of the representatives of the Cobden family. 
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matring its beneficial effects by restrictive bargains. But Glad- 
stone and Cobden agreed that the present opportunity made 
possible great reforms in both France and England, and that it 
could not be neglected. They thought that much could be accom- 
plished if Cobden were given the tacit authority of the British 
Government to discuss with the Emperor and his Ministers the 
terms of a treaty of commerce. 

But Cobden was not yet an enthusiastic advocate of a treaty. 
He wrote Chevalier on September 147: 


It would, of course, be agreeable to me to see your Ministers of State. 
But I attach very little value to such interviews ; for there is always a 
latent suspicion that I, as an Englishman, in recommending other Govern- 
ments to adopt Free Trade principles, am merely pursuing a selfish British 
policy. Thus my advice is deprived of all weight and even my facts are 
doubted. Now the honest truth is that I feel no present solicitude for an 
extension of our foreign trade in so far as the material or pecuniary interests 
of this country are concerned. We have as much to do as we can accom- 
plish. Itis very difficult to manage matters with the working classes owing 
to the great demand for their labour. I am afraid we shall have strikes 
in all directions and if we were to have any sudden and great expansion 
of demand from abroad, it would probably throw the relations of capital 
and labour into great confusion. Therefore, I repeat, we have no necessity 
for opening new markets in France or elsewhere with a view to promote 
our material prosperity, the only limit to which is the supply of labour and 
vaw material. 

But on totally different grounds I should be glad to see a removal of 
the impediments our foolish legislation interposes to the intercourse 
between the two countries. I see no other hope but in such a policy for 
any permanent improvement in the political relations of France and 
England. I utterly despair of finding peace and harmony in the efforts 
of Governments and diplomatists. The people of the two nations must be 
brought into mutual dependence by supplying each other’s wants. There 
is no other way of counteracting the antagonism of language and race. 
It is God’s own method of producing an entente cordiale, and no other 
plan is worth a farthing. It is with this view that I hope to see our 
Government greatly reduce the duties on wines and other French pro- 
ducts. And it is only with this view that I feel any interest about your 
following our example. If I thought I could promote a similar spirit in 
the minds of any of your statesmen, I should be very glad to have an 
interview with them. But to have any chance of success it is necessary 
that they should previously understand that I am not a commis voyageur 
travelling abroad for the sale of British fabrics. 


Early in October Chevalier returned to England ostensibly 
to preside over the meeting at Bradford of a society working for 
the adoption of the metric system in England. But the true 
purpose of his visit was again the negotiation of the Commercial 
Treaty. On his arrival in London he was met by Cobden, now 


7 This letter is given in facsimile MSS. in Frond’s Panthéon des Iilustrations 
du XIXme Siécle. Parts of it are quoted by Lord Morley and Mr. Hobson in 
their lives of Cobden. 
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glowing with the enthusiasm that had brought victory in the 
fight against the Corn Laws fourteen years before. His boundless 
energy was again put at the service of the Free Trade cause, and 
he lost no time in getting to work. On the gth Chevalier wrote 
to his wife ® in the south of France : 


I received this morning the visit of Cobden, as always brilliant, kind, 
and loyal. I spent most of the day with him. We thought of going to 
see de Persigny (the French Ambassador) at Tunbridge Wells, but had to 
give up the idea. I talked with him about Free Trade, English policy, 
and that of the Emperor, of whom he is a strong supporter. On Free 
Trade, of which I thought myself master, he opened up new views. I 
wish keenly that the Emperor could see him. I am sure he would have a 
strong influence on him. He is coming to Paris before me so we shall 
meet again. He insists that I should go to Rochdale to get the advice 
of Mr. Bright, who wants to get in touch with me. 


The support of Bright was easily won, for Cobden had often 
spoken to him of his correspondence with Chevalier, and, on his 
request, Bright sent the French statesman a cordial invitation to 
come to see him. This Chevalier did on the 13th, and next day 
he wrote Mme. Chevalier : 

Bright is heartily in favour of the plan I have for reducing the French 
customs duties while, at the same time, calling for great concessions on 
the part of England. He will support the scheme in Parliament. He 
wants the duty on wines to be reduced to one-sixth of its present amount, 
and in this he is entirely disinterested for he drinks only water. He is so 
thoroughly convinced of the benefits of Free Trade that he calls it ‘ The 
Faith.’ For him it is a religion. 

Meantime Cobden had arranged for an interview between 
Chevalier and Gladstone, and had then gone tosee Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary. Palmerston gave 
his consent to the proposed negotiations in Paris, and Lord John 
approved the plan, offered the friendly services of the British 
Embassy in Paris, and wrote Gladstone ® that the matter could be 
brought before the Cabinet whenever he wished. By this time 
Chevalier had returned to London, and on the 15th he met 
Gladstone. He describes this decisive interview in a letter 1° 
written several years later to Gladstone himself. 


In several of your speeches [he wrote] you have not mentioned my 
name as that of one of the authors and initiators of the treaty. I beg 
you toconsult yourown memory. On the evening of Saturday, October 15, 
1859, there was an interview at your official residence between you and 
a Frenchman ; an interview arranged by Cobden. This Frenchman said 
to you: ‘I am, as you know, a Free Trader who has never despaired of 
success in his country. I believe that the time has come. I have not 


8 The letters of Chevalier to his wife are printed by the kind permission of 
his granddaughter, Mme. Maxim Renaudin. 

® October 15, 1859. The letter is in the Gladstone papers at Hawarden. 

10 June 21, 1872. This letter also is at Hawarden. 
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been sent by the Emperor, who does not know that I am in England. 
But various circumstances make me believe that at the present moment 
he would accept the proposal of a treaty of commerce with you by which, 
availing himself of the power given him by the Constitution to act without 
the co-operation of the Chambers, he would abolish all the prohibitions 
affecting English goods and replace them by duties of approximately 
thirty per cent.; provided that you, on your side, reduce heavily the 
duties on wines and abolish the duties on silk goods, articles of fashion, 
gloves, etc. You asked this Frenchman if he was sure the Emperor could 
legally sign a treaty without any legislative sanction, and he assured you 
that the Emperor could doso. This Frenchman, my dear and illustrious 
colleague,*! was my humble self. 


Gladstone consented to all the proposed concessions and even 
went beyond them, offering conditions which Chevalier thought 
both liberal and generous. 


In three quarters of an hour [wrote Chevalier to Bonamy Price 1?] all 
was agreed upon between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and myself, 
and the terms of our agreement were almost exactly those of the treaty 
finally signed on January 23, 1860. 


Chevalier and Cobden were delighted with their success, and 
Cobden went at once to his home and from there to Paris; but 
Chevalier remained in England a few days longer, to make sure of 
the support of the French Ambassador, Count de Persigny. He 
and Chevalier were old friends, and de Persigny was well known to 
be in favour of Tariff Reform, but it was important that he be 
persuaded to take an active part in the coming negotiations, for 
he was an intimate friend of Louis Napoleon, and had been one 
of the organisers of the coup d'état. Few Frenchmen dared to 
speak with his frankness to the Imperial master of France. 
Chevalier had already written de Persigny of his plan, and while 
he was at Bradford Cobden had had a long and successful inter- 
view with the Ambassador. Chevalier saw him in London on 
October 20, and the same day wrote to his wife in delight : 

It was not he who needed to be convinced. He will surely come to 
Paris during the festivities of the Court at Compiégne and then, and 
then ! 

But, despite the success of his work in England, Chevalier knew 
that all depended on the will of one man in France, and that 
neither he nor anyone else could predict what that man’s deci- 
sion would be. His anxiety is shown clearly in his letters to 
Mme. Chevalier, now growing impatient at his prolonged absence. 


Lonpon, October 21. 
The best plans often fail. The obstacles seem to have been removed, 
but mere chance, the thoughtlessness of one man, or the whim of another 
may ruin everything. I have no illusions. I shall have done my duty. 
No one will be able to say that I have worked in my own interest. 


11 Gladstone and Chevalier were both members of the French Institute. 
12 January 8, 1869. 
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Paris, October 22. 

Burn this letter. Through my friends and by my own efforts I have 
succeeded in negotiating unofficially with the English Government, a 
treaty of commerce which should be an event in the history of our country, 
and a most happy one. I have not yet seen anyone here about it. M. de 
Persigny is strongly in favour of the plan and will come over to use his 
influence. If the Emperor neglected this opportunity it would be a grave 
mistake. 

October 23. 

Burn this. I called on Cobden yesterday. He has received a letter 
from Gladstone since my visit to him. It is perfect. All has begun well. 
I shall speak of our plan to M. Rouher [the Minister of Commerce] to- 
morrow. He is too busy to-day, because it is his official day for receiving 
callers. I am wondering whether I ought not to see the Emperor to tell 
him of the state of public opinion in England. But I feel little inclination 
to see him for the present. I will come home in a few days, but must 
first put Cobden in touch with Rouher, and probably with Fould [the 
Minister of State]. 

October 24. 

I am still here in the midst of the whirlpool. M. Rouher has urged me 
to see the Emperor. He thinks the plan is useful, I have agreed to 
follow his advice, although I did not want to for several reasons. I have 
written to M. Mocquard [the Emperor’s private secretary] and await the 
reply. I saw Cobden again to-day. He is to dine this evening with 
M. Feray, an ardent Prohibitionist. One of them will eat the other, said 
M. Rouher, or else there will be nothing left but their tails. I am giving 
a private dinner to Rouher and Cobden only to-morrow. 


Cobden had his famous interview with Napoleon III. on the 
27th, and, although he felt doubtful of its effect on the mind of 
the Emperor, it is clear that he produced a deep impression, and 
that Chevalier had played his cards wisely in bringing him over 
and arranging the interview. The Emperor respected Cobden for 
his knowledge and ability, and was grateful to him for his friend- 
ship to France and his outspoken opposition to the wave of 
Francophobia that had swept over England. Napoleon listened 
attentively to his sound arguments in favour of Tariff Reform 
and the proposed treaty, and told Rouher and Fould that Cobden 
had given him courage. This meant much, for the Protectionist 
organisation that had wrecked the Emperor’s plan for reforming 
his tariff in 1856 was stronger than ever in 1859. 

Several months later, at a great party in honour of the Com- 
mercial Treaty, Chevalier met Nassau Senior, who asked him to 
tell him its history. Chevalier spoke briefly of his correspondence 
with Cobden, and of his visit to England in October 1859, when 
Cobden had told him on his arrival that the time for action had 
come because two million pounds of terminable annuities had just 
fallen in, and Gladstone was determined ‘ that the money thereby 
saved should not fall into the gulf of a constantly increasing 


expenditure.’ 
3F2 
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On my return to Paris [said Chevalier] I consulted Rouher, Fould, and 
Baroche [the President of the Council of State].** I found them ready to 
co-operate with me. Cobden came to Paris, and it was agreed that on 
October 27th I should see the Emperor at eleven o’clock and open the 
matter to him, and that Cobden should see him at three the same day. I 
related to the Emperor the substance of my conversation with Gladstone. 
I said I had had no previous communication on the subject with any 
ministers, that mine was a totally unauthorised proceeding and would fall 
to the ground without inconvenience if His Majesty disapproved it The 
Emperor received the proposal favourably. 


Senior asked : 


It is not true, then, as we have been told, that the Emperor proposed 
to us the Treaty, in the hope of reconciling us to the annexation of Savoy ? 


Chevalier replied : 


Utterly false. The Emperor never thought on the subject until 
Cobden and I suggested it to hin. Perhaps he may have adopted our 
suggestion more readily because he thought it would please England ; 
but I am sure he also thought it would be useful to France. 


ARTHUR Louis DUNHAM. 


13 This conversation is given in Senior’s Conversations with Thiers, Guizot, 
and other Distinguished Persons, vol. ii. 





PIETRO ARETINO, THE FIRST JOURNALIST 


ARETINE! The name is infamous. Why? Was the man really 
the monster he is universally represented to have been from his 
time to our own? His legend, as the French say, would seem to 
affirm it. There we read of one who was born in a hospital, the 
son of a courtesan, and boasted of it; who was without name, 
without family, without friends and protectors, without educa- 
tion ; who at thirteen years of age robbed his mother and fled to 
Perugia ; who at eighteen fled from Perugia to Rome, where he 
robbed his master, Agostino Chigi, and presently appeared as 
the creature of Cardinal de’ Medici, whom he supported with an 
infinite wealth of libel, calumny and the most vile and shameless 
abuse of his rivals for the papacy after the death of Leo X. ; 
who was kicked out of Rome for writing the notorious Sonetti 
Lussuriosi for Raimondi’s infamous engravings ; who wandered 
as a vagabond over Italy, a blackmailer and a beggar; who 
became a friar in Ravenna, but whom even the Capuchins were 
obliged to vomit ; who fled to Venice and in the freedom of that 
great republic lived like a prince on begging and threatening 
letters ; who kept a harem and worse in ‘his palace on the Grand 
Canal, for no vice was a stranger to him, and no calumny too 
outrageous ; who hung a picture of the Virgin in his house and 
said it was a portrait of his mother, and thus declared himself to 
be antichrist ; who was the spy of Italy’s worst enemies, Charles 
the Fifth and Francis the First ; and who died as a dog dies 
without a thought of repentance in the midst of a howl of 
blasphemy and laughter ; over whose grave was written : 

Qui giace l’Aretin poeta tosco 

Che disse mal d’ognun, fuor che di Dio 

Scusandosi col dir non lo conosco.! 


Was Aretino really the monster this legend portrays, or is he 
now to be whitewashed ; with the discovery of new documents, 
on better evidence than our forefathers possessed, to be at any 
rate excused with Alexander the Sixth and Lucrezia Borgia, or 
acquitted altogether with Machiavelli ? 


1 ‘Here lies Aretino the Tuscan poet, who spoke evil of everyone except God, 
excusing himself by saying that he did not know Him.’ 
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No. Modern scholarship should propose itself no such task 
in regard to Aretino. The man was a monster, a monster 
certainly, only not a magician. The truth is that nothing was 
further from him than enchantment. He was a monster, it is 
true; to deny that is to belittle him; but above all he was a 
man of his day, perhaps the most free and complete expression 
of the age in which he lived—the sixteenth century. That and 
his enormous ability, together with the fact that he founded the 
modern Press and used the hitherto unsuspected weapon of 
publicity with an incomparable appreciation of its power, are his 
chief claims upon our notice. 

An epoch had appeared which was an anarchy; in which 
everything was questioned, everything doubtful ;' in which any- 
thing might happen and anything might be thought to be true ; 
an epoch without principles and without authority ; in which a 
charlatan of genius might do anything, might destroy the unity 
of Europe or the spiritual and philosophical basis upon which 
Europe stood by one multiple weapon—calumny. 

This age—the age of Luther and the revolt of the barbarian 
—is in itself admirably summed up and expressed by Aretino. 
He, too, refused authority and tradition, and appealed only to 
private judgment. As a writer this is his value; in this resides 
his originality. 

I am a free man [he boasts]. I do not need to copy Petrarca or 
Boccaccio. My own genius is enough. Let others worry themselves 
about style and so cease to be themselves. Without a master, without a 
model, without a guide, without artifice, I go to work and earn my living, 
my well-being and my fame. What dolIneed more? With a goose-quill 
and a few sheets of paper I mock myself of the universe. 

It is because Aretino is a man of genius, and because he sums 
up and expresses that disastrous age of anarchy, its complete 
moral disorder and collapse, its delight in insulting and disre- 
garding the past, its repudiation of every ancient authority and 
tradition, that he is worth studying. And if we add to this that 
he contrived a weapon for his own ends which has in our own day 
come to be more powerful than any established government, or 
elected parliament, or hereditary monarchy—publicity, the Press 
—there is more than sufficient excuse for this article. 

Aretino’s virtues as a writer are indisputable ; but we ought 
to note that, great as these virtues are, they are always those of a 
journalist, never those of a man of letters. His great strength is 
his spontaneity ; the ability to write what is in his head almost 
without a second thought. This is the very life of his plays and 
the soul of his letters. If we find something more thoughtful in 
the Ragionamenit it is but an illusion : those curious dialogues are 
the first effort of ‘ realism’ in European literature ; and had the 
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great paper he in fact conducted ever really existed, would have 
taken their place as the fewilletons along with his Letters, which are 
the leading articles, his religious works, which are articles for 
Sunday, and his verses, whose only virtue is that they comment 
without scruple and in the most lively and unrestrained fashion 
upon the events of the day. 

In the face and the voice of Aretino we see the face and hear 
the voice of that virile, mean and irresponsible age in which 
Europe foundered and, perhaps finally, broke up as an entity. 
It is an ignoble face for all its intelligence ; it is an uncertain voice 
for all its assurance. For Aretino lacked and sought what the 
world has sought and lacked ever since his day—security. 

Nevertheless, his qualities must not be obscured by his defects. 
He had very special qualities. His mind was not profound or 
distinguished, nor was his nature elevated or noble ; but it was, 
though brutal, energetic and ardent, and his work remains perhaps 
the most significant and certainly the nearest to life of any Italian 
writer of his day. How far in his actuality and realism, in the 
wonderful picture of life he gives us, are we from the romantic 
stories of Ariosto, the intellectual propositions of Machiavelli, the 
mere charm and music of Tasso, the courtliness of Castiglione, the 
pedantry of Bembo! His work has the odour of life, the smell 
of the city, its confusion, rapidity, injustice, the discomfort of 
its crowded streets, the vehemence of its public life, its noise and 
its enormous and futile gestures, which mean so much for a 
moment. There lies his greatness ; and his glory and his shame 
are that if he was the creature of his time, he was the creature 
also of those who seemed to control it, that if he spoke his mind, 
as he often did, he more often fawned upon his patrons or spat in 
their faces, and always for money. 

Even here we should distinguish and have compassion. We 
must grasp the state of society, and not Italian society alone, in 
his time. Everyone was ‘on the make.’ Francis the First of 
France thought he could be emperor. Henry the Eighth of 
England thought he could be pope. Charles the Fifth thought he 
could be lord of the whole earth. Both Francis and Charles 
thought they could swallow Italy. Force and fraud and intrigue 
and bribery were the means used by everyone without scruple. 
No more than these men was Aretino a parasite. It was an age 
when it was impossible to live by letters. The patron was neces- 
sary for a poor man, and, as Aretino said, he lived ‘ by the sweat 
of his pen.’ It might seem certain that the patron got what he 
deserved. And in a society rapidly going to pieces, continually at 
the mercy of outrage and war, in the midst of whose futility even 
the Eternal City was sacked, it is at least not surprising and perhaps 
not unnatural that an adventurer of genius like Aretino found the 
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best weapon in his pen, which alone, whether of quill or iron, was 
the only weapon that was able to inspire respect, of which all men 
were afraid. And with what an incomparable freedom and force 
he wielded that weapon his letters bear witness. 

Had Aretino lived in our day he would have established a 
journal, humorous, social, political, satirical, and, even as he did 
in the sixteenth century, would have made a fortune out of it. 
But such a conception takes into account less than half of Aretino’s 
achievement and largely disregards what he actually was. To 
sum him up thus is to misunderstand him. 

Who, then, was this Pietro Aretino, 11 Divino, Flagello dei 
principi ? He was what Titian called him, the Condottiere of 
literature, and above all a production of his time. Indeed, the 
spirit of that age of decadence and dissolution, not of Italy 
alone, but of all Europe as Europe, is very completely represented 
in Italy by Ariosto, Machiavelli and Aretino—the perfection of 
form, the hardness and security of the intellect, and the moral 
anarchy and complete egoism in which the soul is its own prisoner, 
corrupting itself, and in which cynicism takes the place of that 
charity of which ‘St. Paul speaks, death of life. And it is in 
Aretino far better than in Ariosto or Machiavelli, for he is more 
complete than either and more vital, that we can best understand 
that tragic and disastrous moment in which the destiny of Europe 
was decided, its mixture of moral depravity, intellectual force 
and artistic sentiment. 

Any egoist can say with Aretino: ‘ If I was born to live thus, 
who will prevent me from living thus? What are you going to 
do about it?’ But few egoists have his enormous appetite ; it 
is one of the really valid things about him. ‘ Why do you spend 
so much ?’ you say tome. I answer: ‘ Because royal souls show 
themselves in spending inordinately.’ 

But if he had a great and an omnivorous appetite, he had 
great energy too, a body of iron, a serene soul, the hide of a 
rhinoceros and perfect health. Look at his portraits by Titian. 
He is all there. 

It is this man who is a great writer, for it is as a writer that 
Aretino is really important and not merely interesting. He found - 
letters in Italy dying of pedantry, wholly artificial, and imitative 
of classical or Tuscan models: Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Petrarca, 
Boccaccio. Bembo was even attempting to fix the grammatical 
forms, and the manner of writing had become mechanical, a matter 
of rule; one would soon write Italian precisely as one writes 
Latin, without regard to the living and spoken language. Well, 
Aretino’s whole effect as a writer was to smash up all that pedantry. 
There is scarcely a page in his six volumes of Letters that does not 
hold the pedants up to scorn. He was, if any writer ever was, free, 
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spontaneous and full of life. For this cause, if for no other, he 
should be forgiven all his sins, which for the most part were almost 
necessary defects of these qualities. But these qualities were 
invaluable. 

What does he mean by pedantry ? This: seeing things through 
the eyes of others, through a veil of preconception, and not directly 
for oneself; the mistaking of words for things, till the mere 
expression comes to seem to have the value of an act. He states, 
and states truly, that it was this pedantry, ‘ this assassination of 
the dead,’ that provoked the heresy against our faith by the mouth 
of Luther, the worst pedant of all.? 

Again and again he asserts that poetry cannot be written by 
pedantry, by imitating Petrarca and Boccaccio : 

O unstable folk, I tell you and I tell you again that poetry is a fancy, 


a whim, a child of Nature in its happiness, and, unless it is that, it becomes 
a tinkling cymbal and a bell without music.® 


Just there we seem to perceive a critic direct and decisive and 
certainly unique in his day. And this great gift of criticism was 
applied by him almost as securely to the art of painting as to the 
art of literature. It is no doubt one of the many attractions he 
had for Titian, Michelangelo and Sansovino. 

As for his love of Nature, ‘ Nature mistress of all masters,’ we 
have only to read his letter to Titian describing Venice from his 
window * to feel its enthusiasm and sincerity. Yet so great a 
critic as De Sanctis can ask why his admiration and love of Nature 
did not awake in him ‘ any moral impression or elevation.’ It 
certainly did not ; but why should it ? It awoke in him, as in any 
other artist, a sheer delight. Surely that was enough? He was not 
a pantheist to worship Nature, nor perhaps would he have cared for 
the Lesser Celandine. Let us leave the moral elevation to Vasari, 
and only regret that Vasari was totally lacking in Aretino’s critical 
judgment and artistic appreciation of painting; and let us acknow- 
ledge in Aretino the first critic of modern art, in painting and 
letters, who refers us not to the classics, but to Nature and to life. 

This is his value ; and he realised what he preached. Every 
line he wrote came out of his head and his heart, quite spon- 
taneously, in its anger, contempt and derision, its enthusiasm, 
greed and simplicity. If one feels much the same in regard to 
Machiavelli and Cellini, their directness and simplicity, one feels 
too a certain quality in their work not wholly their own: they 
too seem to invoke the dead. Aretino invoked no one but himself. 
He was a child of Nature and of life ; he continually appealed to 
them, and to them only, and, almost without culture as he was, he 

2 Lettere I., 143 (Paris edition, 1609). 


3 Letteve I., 123. 
4 Letteve III., 48. 
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makes up—far more than makes up—in spontaneity what he lacks 
in scholarship. 

If his work is thus without urbanity and certainly without 
grace, he sought always expression, action, movement—in a word, 
life. And with what swiftness, with what directness, he achieves 
his end! He has so much energy and facility, such a wealth of 
ideas and feelings, and he pours them out with the freshness and 
the impetus of an inexhaustible spring ; and, as with such a source, 
the secret and centre of the whole is in himself, Pietro Aretino. 

He seems, too, enclosed as he is in the prison of his egoism, 
to measure all things by himself and not to know that anything 
can exist for him in itself or apart-from its relations to him ; it 
only exists as he is aware of it. 

And if this be so, those panegyrics of his, are they panegyrics, or 
only furious and subtle ironies, almost passionate in their cynicism 
and absurdity ? It may be he found it easier to speak evil than 
to speak good, to condemn than to praise ; and when we consider 
the age he lived in, we need not wonder too much; he seems 
always to have come to bless and remained to curse and castigate. 

And everywhere in all his work the style is the man in its 
sheer genius for expression, its final expressiveness, and again and 
again in its simplicity. He thanks his benefactors, who often go 
in fear of that winged pen, for clothes, for food, for jewels, again 
and again for money, with the simplicity of a child; and this, if 
we read him without pedantry, continually moves us. 

In now turning very briefly to his works, I shall have nothing 
to say of the earliest of them, those Sonetti Lussuriosi which have 
become famous, as Voltaire said of Dante, because they are so 
little read. At the same time let us stay long enough in reach of 
these obscenities to note the characteristic marks—their spon- 
taneity and their irony. He tells us himself that he saw the 
works of Raimondi, and ‘ when I saw them I was touched by the 
spirit that moved Giulio Romano to design them.’ As for their 
irony, he explains it himself in his letter of defence ; it is part of 
his defence : ‘ The beasts are more free than we.’ 

In these sonnets we see at once a work of rebellion. This 
rebellion is instinctive ; and we feel this quite as much in what is 
perhaps his most important achievement, his dramatic works, 
his Teatro, his comedies and tragedy, as in those sonnets and 
pasquinades. He refuses here above all, where all men were 
imitators and copyists and pedants, to be anything but himself. 

His comedies are among the very best written in Italian before 
Goldoni, and his Orazia, written in verse, the best tragedy in the 
Italian language. Spontaneous and full of the life that he saw 
about him, as works of art it must be confessed they are too 


volatile and spoiled by levity and superficiality. If they are full 
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of life, the life he shows us is common and base, and his characters 
wholly without nobility of any sort. They live while they move 
across the scene, but they leave us no memory of themselves. 
Yet nothing can be more lively and vivid than many of his scenes, 
which are altogether different from anything else written at this 
time ; they give you the very streets of Rome, and their comedy 
is full of irony and comment upon the affairs of the day. How 
often Aretino writes thus, and yet these comedies, we feel, are not 
nearly good enough. They are too light and too superficial. In 
none of them is there a living character, a human being whom we 
know as an individual; never for a moment is Aretino within 
measurable distance of creating a Falstaff or a Jourdain, yet he 
had matter made to his hand. Consider what he makes of Mares- 
calco and what Shakespeare made of Malvolio—a thing eternally 
living and exquisite ; think what he made of Ipocrito and what 
Moliére made of Tartuffe. His work suffers with even the best 
Italian work of all ages in this, that it cannot build with character 
or create living human beings who live in and by themselves, and 
endure for ever. He cannot create; he can only give us at his 
best what he sees and is able to understand. 

It is strange to pass from the wholly irresponsible comedies, 
often gross enough and vulgar enough to have won infinite 
applause, to the religious works which he must have been writing 
much about the same time, and which were certainly not less 
popular. But even in his lifetime he was bitterly attacked 
for daring to use such a pen as his to write of Divine things, and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which appreciated his 
ribaldry, could not bear his religious works. They, with many of 
his contemporaries, regarded him as a profaner of holy things, 
and though many appreciated them, more perhaps thought they 
ought to be burnt. 

The first of these works, L’Humanita di Christo, of which 
La Passione di Gest is but the last part, was dedicated to the 
Emperor ; the Sette Salmi to Antonio de Leyva ; the Genesis to the 
Emperor’s brother Ferdinand; the Lives of the Virgin and of 
St. Catherine to Marchese del Vasto. Were these works but 
another means, then, of obtaining money from patrons? He 
certainly seems to have written ascetic and obscene works together 
and with equal indifference. Well, the Ragionamento della Nanna 
and the Life of St. Catherine of Alexandria were both romances, 
but what can we say of the Cortigiana and the Life of Christ ? 
According to De Sanctis, he draws Christ as a knight-errant. 
But was Aretino in these works really as devoid. of sincerity as 
has been thought ? I think he was. 

He was trying to make a name and a fortune in a certain way. 
We may regard all his letters as a journal, a humoristic-social- 
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politico-financial journal. Well, these religious works were a part 
of it. 

We have seen the same thing in our own day. A man will 
make a fortune by running and writing a paper which exists on a 
sort of libel and abuse, political, personal, financial, in which the 
people and the poor and half educated—those who will buy his 
paper—are carefully catered for and exploited, their intelligence, 
such as it is, exploited without scruple. On Sunday, in a Sunday 
paper, he will write about Christ or the Sermon on the Mount. 
In Italy he would write about the Blessed Virgin and the saints. 
That is exactly what Aretino did. We must regard these ‘ reli- 
gious ’ works as articles in his journal, in his review, which never 
appeared as such, but which existed none the less for that. His 
Letters form the main part of this review ; they are the ‘ articles.’ 
The religious works are the articles ‘for Sunday,’ as we should say. 
They probably gulled a larger and perhaps not less important 
‘public,’ and they, no doubt, impressed the ‘ princes’ whose screw 
he was as well. They have, however, their value, not indeed for 
any religious quality, but as mirrors of a part of that obscure soul. 

Let us turn now to the Ragionamentt, those curious and obscene 
dialoght which appear to have been written at the same time as 
the religious works, the first being published in 1534. These 
strange works consist of two parts, each divided into three 
dialogues, filling three days. The first part contains the Dialogues 
on the Life of Nuns, the Life of Married Women, and the Life of 
Courtesans, and is wittily and maliciously dedicated by the 
author to his monkey. The second part contains the dialogues 
entitled Pippa’s Education, The Wiles of Men and The Bawd’s 
Trade, and is dedicated to Bernardo Valdaura. 

Two years after the publication of the second part of the 
Ragionamenti Aretino issued, in 1538, a Ragionamento de le Corti, 
in which he attacks the Court of Rome ; and in 1543 he published 
the Dialogo del Pietro Aretino nel quale si parla del gioco con 
moralité piacevole, which has for its subject games of cards. 
Neither of these two dialogues has anything to do with the 
Ragionamenti proper—the Capricct, as he sometimes calls them 
in his letters—The Six Days. They do not form a third part to the 
Capricci, as they appear to do in Melagrano’s edition of 1589. 
Bandello, in his Novelle, makes a worse mistake when he attributes 
the Raffaella to Aretino. Bandello was a contemporary of Aretino’s 
and a scholar, yet he seems to have had no sense of Aretino’s 
inimitable style, since he can attribute such a work as the Raffaella 
to him. Nothing would seem to be easier than to reject confidently 
such a work, which with the Puttana Errante and the Ragionamento 
del Zoppino has nothing but its obscenity in common with the 
work of Aretino. Aretino’s page is full of life, hard to read, spon- 
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taneous and yet packed tight, worked upon and forged, full of 
queer instances and odd comparisons, glittering with wit and 
every sort of comic exaggeration. Such work does not exist out- 
side his pages. His successor was Rabelais, but also Moliére. 
He has the robust joy of the one, but something of the intellectual 
charm of the other. He takes us not only in spite of ourselves, 
but in spite of his own animalism and coarseness. He fascinates 
us with his good-for-nothing but candid women, who are so pretty 
and so amusing, and yet, as we know, all the time such lamentable, 
mournful, and even nauseating beings. What sluts he shows us 
in that mirror he holds up to nature! For his work is a mirror, 
though it may distort much in malice. He is a realist. The 
Dialogue of the Life of Nuns, for instance—we can believe it ; even 
two centuries later Casanova and Rousseau give us only a less 
brutal picture. And if it shocks and disgusts us we cannot but be 
astonished at the robustness of a world which could survive such 
animalism and confusion, which could not only indulge its appe- 
tites so un-selfconsciously, but which had such appetites to indulge. 
There is something valid there, at any rate ;. and if it is impossible 
for us to realise the scenes he gives us as having actually happened, 
though we are obviously the gainers, we are losers, too, in that we 
have lost something of that energy, that zest, which made such an 
abundance of life delightful even in its rudest expression. 

For all these dialogues, obscene as they are, are not lascivious ; 
they have the vigour of life and are filled with action. One could 
not find a work less ‘ cerebral,’ as the jargon of to-day has it, than 
these works. Wholly without atmosphere, naked and dramatic in 
their objectivity, they leave us cold as ice, since they expose, and 
at the top of the voice, the brutal corruption of the time—the time 
which saw the break-up of Europe, the failure of that philosophical 
system by which Europe stood, and the domination of the 
barbarian; they may even have served a useful, if not a moral, 
purpose, though it is the last thing their tone seems to hint at, at 
least to modern ears. ‘I have spoken the truth’ ; it is Aretino’s 
continual cry, as it was Boccaccio’s, and now, as in their own day, 
no one can be found to believe them. It is perhaps unnatural to 
love the truth for its own sake. We think the truth, if it must be 
spoken, should be uttered with more seriousness, more modesty, 
and with less inordinate joy, not in a shout of laughter, but with 
severity and sorrow. It is not perhaps our hypocrisy, but our 
nerves, which insist upon this. We are less robust than they ; we 
know as little of their huge laughter as of their enormous and 
violent gestures ; we take our pleasures—and among them the 
rebuking of sin—sadly. We are no longer capable of their enormi- 
ties, their spontaneous lusts, as of young animals at play; their 
nakedness seems a little brutal to us, who have hidden our own 
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under the daintiest of lingerie. But we are still capable of much, 
and I doubt if there be anything in the sack of Rome as described 
in the second day of the second part of the Ragionaments which we 
have not matched and overmatched in the war, and we shall find 
nothing in the sixteenth century to equal in horror much that was 
done quite coldly and as a matter of course in these last years, 

But what is so amusing in the Ragionamenti is that strange 
quality they seem to have, a sort of devilish glee, a malignity and 
malice of observation which finds expression in an exuberance of 
sarcastic particulars, of picturesque expressions, of comic detail 
and comparisons. They are, too, filled with a wonderful variety of 
people, of characteristic scenes, both drawn swiftly from life. 
Like the Decameron, they are filled with anecdotes, witty sayings, 
noisy mirth and enormous laughs, so that if their whole subject 
were not become impossible to us they might be as universally 
appreciated as Pickwick, or, at any rate, as the books of Rabelais, 
for as a product of human energy they are surely not less astonish- 
ing, or less true, or less full of life, or less in artistic achievement. 

It is only in our day that something of the significance of this 
robust and spontaneous writer has been understood. We find in 
him, among much else, not certainly the first obscene writer in 
literature, but the first journalist, the first writer to see and to use 
to the utmost the Press, the power of publicity; and we may 
think of him as the first of those ‘ Napoleons of the Press ’ who so 
largely inspire and control public opinion in the world to-day. 
As such he has for us a unique interest, for it is well to study any 
disease, anything that has become so dangerous, in its genesis. 

A great journalist of genius, then—is that what Pietro Aretino 
comes to? He was this, but he was more than this, as I have tried 
to show. He seems, as I have said, with Ariosto and Machiavelli, 
to sum up the Italy of his time in a way that no other journalist 
has ever come to do for any other country at any other time. He 
is the utter end of the Renaissance, and in a sense its negation. 
He prophesies. He seems to dismiss the whole past of his country 
and of civilisation with contempt ; he cares nothing for long tradi- 
tion or gentle convention, but engulfs them all in a brutal, malicious 
and enormous laugh which only the universal elements of life can 
endure, in which all the flowers of the spirit shrivel and perish. Is 
it the modern world he thus ushers in, with all its more brutal 
realities, its contempt for beauty, its insistence upon mere life ? 
He seems to thrust a newspaper into our hands and therewith to 
banish for ever all that was most quiet, holy and of good report. 
In his rude and irreverent and irrefutable voice we may catch the 
first accents of the Revolution, in his establishment and success 
the first glimpse of our democracy. 

EpwarpD Hutton. 





A VISIT TO BROUSSA AND THE GREEN 
MOSQUE 


It is impossible to study Moslem architecture without conceiving 
an ardent desire to see Broussa, the capital of the Ottoman 
sultans before they conquered Constantinople, and its world- 
renowned Yechir Djami, or Green Mosque, begun by Sultan 
Mohammed I. Tchalabi, and finished in 1223 by his successor, 
Mourad II. Finding myself, rather unexpectedly, at Constanti- 
nople in the spring of this year, I determined to make an effort 
to realise that dream, in spite of several difficulties. 

Broussa having fallen into Greek hands, permission had to 
be obtained from the Greek authorities in order to enter it; on 
the other hand, no one could leave Constantinople or return to 
it without the consent of the Inter-Allied Control. Moreover, 
I preferred not to go quite alone, having but a very slight know- 
ledge of Turkish, and of modern Greek none at all. 

I was fortunate enough, however, to make the acquaintance 
of an American artist, Miss B., who agreed to come with me, 
and whose nationality ensured us better treatment from the 
Greeks than my French origin, and from the Anatolian Turks 
than my British status. Thanks to her Consulate, the necessary 
papers were obtained, and we drove down to the quay on a very 
rainy morning in order to embark for the Anatolian port of 
Mudania. We had been told to be on the steamer at 8.30 a.m. ; 
it did not start till 10 o’clock, and we were kept standing about, 
uselessly, in the rain. Our luggage was not examined, this being 
one of the first benefits conferred on us by my companion’s 
zeal and my supposed American nationality. It was still raining 
when we started, but there was no wind, and the Sea of Marmora 
was calm and dull. The sky had cleared a little when we reached 
Mudania, and, wishing to have a good view of the landscape, we 
elected to travel in third-class railway carriages, open at the sides. 
After we had shown our passports, already for the third time, 
and just as the train was about to start, we were invaded by a 
number of very young Greek soldiers, well behaved and inoffensive, 
but very noisy and boisterous, laughing like children at the smallest 
incident, such as a braying donkey or a dog barking after the 
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train. Animals were scarce, however, and human beings still 
scarcer ; there was hardly a peasant to be seen in the apparently 
well-cultivated fields. This might be explained by two reasons : 
first, Greek requisitions had deprived the peasants of their beasts, 
and secondly, the time was Ramadan, the month when Moslems 
fast from sunrise to sunset, and are therefore more inclined to 
sleep than to work in the day-time. 

The mountain railway meandered through a wealth of exquisite 
wild flowers, honeysuckle, pink mallow, convolvulus, cystus, 
mauve lupin, grape hyacinth, larkspur, purple orchids, blue 
cornflowers, borage and red poppies; the thistles even were 
beautiful, with huge rose-coloured flowers on bushes about 
3 feet high. Every now and then a turn in the undulating 
country suddenly revealed a splendid panorama, the fresh green 
fields and foliage standing out against the heavy black clouds 
which continued to hang above us; here and there we had a 
blue glimpse of the Bay of Mudania, the violet low-lying mists 
changing into fleecy white clouds as they rose. 

As the train reached an altitude of 250 metres the vegetation 
became less luxuriant—there were more olive trees and fewer 
mulberry plantations; but these reappeared as we began to 
descend towards Broussa, now visible in the distance. The view 
of the town delighted us: we saw, not a close agglomeration 
of houses, but buildings scattered in a Garden of Eden, with 
flowing torrents, centenarian sycamores, Persian cypresses, 
garlands of roses and prolific fruit trees. Broussa leans against 
the flank of a snow mountain, the Mysian Olympus, of which 
every spur seems to come forward in order to support a graceful 
white mosque. The harmony between the architecture and the 
landscape, so indispensable to beauty, is quite complete in this case. 

The rain had begun again, and we were glad to be near the 
end of our journey. The train passed by some ancient baths 
built by Mourad I. in 1389, probably on the site of the hot water 
baths frequented by the court ladies of Byzantium, and in sight 
of the mosque of Mourad I. (which I unfortunately did not have 
time to visit), and stopped at the halt of Yahoudieh, by its name 
a Jewish quarter, where the hotel is situated. This proved a 
very comfortable place—a French provincial hostelry with 
Oriental features. Drenched and chilled as we were, the roaring 
stove in the sitting-room was very pleasant, and the dinner was 
excellent. Our hostess, an aged Frenchwoman, welcomed us 
with a friendly dignity and showed us her interesting visitors’ 
book. We found in, it, besides the names of many well-known 
artists, archeologists and writers who had visited this famous 
spot, those of a number of Allied officers, prisoners of war, who 
had been interned there by the Turks during the war. 
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The next morning the rain was still coming down hopelessly, 
deluging the garden in which Pierre Loti and many of our illus- 
trious predecessors had their meals served. I tried to cheer 
my disappointed companion by promising her that she would 
find the interior of the mosques interesting. We wrapped 
ourselves up well, borrowing rugs from our hostess, and started 
off in a cab with two willing little horses, having agreed with the 
cabman on a price which seemed very moderate after Constanti- 
nople. We passed through picturesque streets of wooden houses 
with corbelled balconies; it may be that fires are as frequent 
here as in Stamboul, but who could think of such a thing in this 
weather! At last we came to the Yechir Djami, and enchant- 
ment made us forget the rain. 

It is entirely built in pure white marble ; the Arabic inscrip- 
tions around the doorway, the arabesques which decorate the 
windows, the stalactites of the niches and porch, all are carved 
out of the same rich material. The windows are framed in a 
simple moulding of turquoise blue faience, which stands out 
against the marble and shows off the delicacy of the carving. 
A fine mitre-shaped niche, enriched with stalactites, is hollowed 
out in the fagade between them. The portico which adorned 
the entrance disappeared in the earthquake of 1855, when the 
green minarets and domes also fell ; the latter have been replaced, 
though without their green tiles, but no trace remains of the 
portico, except the springing of the arches. A hideous corbel, 
still to be seen in photographs, has fortunately been removed 
recently, and the gaudy door replaced by admirable modern 
leaves in carved wood, copied from the medieval masterpiece 
which adorns the Green Turbeh. 

In front of the mosque stands a marble fountain, among 
some superb sycamore trees, on a spot from which there is a 
wonderful view. Close by is the site of the ‘Green’ Medusseh, 
or College, built by Sultan Mohammed I. Tchalabi at the same 
time as his mosque and tomb. I believe it is worthy of its two 
companion buildings, but had, unfortunately, not time to see it. 
On first entering within the Yechir Djami we realised that several 
hours would be required to do justice to so much beauty. A 
recent whitewash, which, for all I know, may have hidden ugly 
stencillings such as deface the finest Stamboul mosques, made 
the upper parts of the walls a smooth creamy white, as also the 
domes, set on strange zigzag pendentives, peculiar to Broussa 
architecture. The lower part of the walls, up to a height of 
6 feet or so, is faced with plain turquoise octagonal tiles, over 
which appear remains of a lace-like design in gold leaf. A great 
arch of a strange shape, springing from corbels of marble stalac- 
tites, frames the sanctuary, reached by a few steps. The prayer 
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niche in the centre, opposite the entrance, is a marvellous work 
of art; the inscriptions which frame it, the stalactites which 
fill the triangular hollow, and the trefoils which decorate the 
upper part, all are composed of fatence tiles and mosaic in different 
tones of blue, Indian red, white, green, and a little yellow. What- 
ever stencilling may have existed on the walls on either side 
has happily been removed. The disks carrying the sacred names 
are of blue faience with white inscriptions. This artistic restraint 
contrasts very favourably with the defacing of St. Sophia by 
means of the huge disks bearing the same names. The two 
windows by the prayer niche (mihrab) are surmounted by a 
triangular inscription, also in faience ; these windows, restored 
in 1904 by Assym Bey, inspired by Léon Prévillée, are now in 
Persian style; small pieces of coloured glass are set in plaster 
lace-work, such as may be found in several fifteenth-century 
mosques in Cairo and in the Sudaimanieh at Stamboul; the 
predominating pale blue tones have been chosen to harmonise 
with the tiles. 

The mosque is entered, opposite the prayer niche, by a narrow 
passage, the walls of which are decorated by fatence medallions ; 
on each side of the opening a great loggia was destined for high 
dignitaries who attended the services. These two alcoves, 
slightly raised from the ground and railed in by an openwork 
marble trellis, are entirely lined with tiles as remarkable as those 
of the mihraéb, Those which decorate the Sultan’s loggia, placed 
immediately above the entrance, are perhaps even more so. 
There the marble railing carries a broad arm-rest of faience of rare 
colourings ; the walls bear a cloisonné geometrical design, and 
the ceiling, also entirely of faience, is framed in stalactites of 
perfect geometrical accuracy. The sanctuary of the mosque is 
a few steps above the ground of the rest of the hall; on each 
side a door leads to an adjoining chamber, of which the Turkish 
woman who had admitted us said one was for the Sheykh 
ul Islam,? and the other for the Khodja ? of the mosque. Four 
more of these chambers exist within the building, two of them on 
an upper floor reached by the staircase which leads to the Imperial 
box. These rooms are faced on three sides by plain tiles with a 
border; the fourth side is taken up by a handsome hooded 
fireplace of carved stucco, which has unhappily been covered with 
grey paint. 

Each of the two lateral divisions, or liwdns, of the mosque is 
framed by a marble pointed arch resting on stalactite corbels, 
carved, like all the details of this mosque, to perfection. 

Iron hoops hung from the ceiling, carrying old-fashioned oil 


1 Sheykh ul Islam, chief religious dignitary of the Mohammedan world. 
® Khodja, preacher, religious instructor. 
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lamps, and I conceived a great desire to see this wonderful interior 
lighted up; I asked the woman if we might come back for the 
evening prayer, and she acquiesced, to my secret surprise. 
We therefore returned after dinner; and were extremely well 
received, perhaps on account of the encouraging backsheesh we 
had given the woman. An old man, probably her husband, 
asked us if we were the ladies who had announced their visit, 
and, carrying one of the little oil lamps in his hand, led us upstairs 
to the Imperial box. Prayers had not yet begun, and he resumed 
the task we had interrupted of lighting the lamps. The windows, 
now deprived of the outer light, showed nothing but their white 
plaster structure. As each circle of lamps was completed the 
beautiful colouring of the tiles became more visible, shining softly 
in the semi-darkness. Worshippers came in one by one and stood 
in rows on the rich Persian carpets, of which the reddish tints 
threw up the blue harmonies of the faience. Some very small 
boys had come with their fathers, and prayed exactly like the 
men, with the quiet though earnest simplicity which is generally 
to be observed among pious Moslems of the poorer classes. Unlike 
the new custom in the Stamboul mosques, there were no women 
present ; we were the only ones, and, concealed as we were in the 
darkness of the Sultan’s loggia, it is probable that very few were 
aware of our existence. We remained a full hour watching this 
unique vision. 

The Yechir Djami owes its name of the Green Mosque to the 
green tiles which originally covered its domes and minarets, all 
of them destroyed by the 1855 earthquake. A sample of these 
tiles, a pure olive green, remains inside Mohammed Tchalabi’s 
tomb, the Green Turbeh, in close proximity, to his mosque ;_ the 
doorway is framed in the interior by a kind of mantelpiece entirely 
made up of those plain green tiles. The whole inner decoration 
of this tomb is in exquisite taste; octagonal in shape, each 
panel of the octagon bears a medallion of fatence mosaic, similar 
in its outline to many plaster medallions to be found in Cairo 
mosques of the time of Mohammed ibn Qalafin. The background is 
of plain turquoise blue tiles. The prayer niche is even richer than 
that of the mosque; a central motif of a hanging Persian lamp 
recalls many fine carpets. The trefoils which decorate the upper 
part are perhaps a little heavy in their proportions. The Sultan’s 
cenotaph itself is covered with faience inscriptions in fine naskhi 
characters ; it rests on an octagonal platform of bricks enamelled 
in pale blue. The inside of the dome has recently been decorated, 
a great red and blue rose in a correct Arab design having been 
painted in the centre. The turquoise blue tiles of the exterior 
date from the same restoration, and replace green ones like those 
of the mosque, fallen at the same time, The rain had washed 
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these tiles, and the small monument, shining among the fresh green 
leaves, bore from a distance the aspect of a precious trinket in 
a green velvet case. 

Having read that the fallen portico of the Green Mosque had 
been built on the same model as that of the mosque of Bayazid 
Yilderim, we desired our cabman to take us there. We had to 
go along very picturesque and also very rough roads; in order 
to cross a torrent by a partly ruined wooden bridge, our horses 
had to be coaxed by an obliging passer-by, who led them carefully 
between the gaps in the planks. The portico of the mosque of 
Yilderim deserved that we should run a slight risk in order to 
see it. Of imposing dimensions, entirely built of white marble, 
its harmonious proportions and striking position on the crest of 
a hill impart to it a classical beauty which recalls Athenian 
monuments, though it does not resemble them. It is composed 
of an arcade forming a narthex in front of the entrance; the 
slender, rectangular pillars, made of white marble blocks and 
reaching a great height, carry arches of the same strange outline 
as the great sanctuary arch of the Yechir Djami (and also of this 
mosque), but very narrow and slightly stilted. The interior of 
the mosque is on the same plan as the Green Mosque, and the 
stalactite corbels which carry the great arch are equally beautiful, 
but here the wonderful faience decoration is replaced by the hideous 
stencillings characteristic of the decadence of Ottoman art. 

It was too late to continue. We returned to the hotel, 
sheltered by the hood of our carriage from the persevering rain, 
ate a lunch which might have been cooked by a French chef, 
rested a few moments, and started again. First of all, we had to 
redeem our passports, taken from us on arriving by the Greek 
authorities. We had been promised that they would be ready 
for us early in the afternoon, but apparently nothing had been 
done. We had a long and irksome time to wait at the Greek 
headquarters, the only person in the world who seemed em- 
powered to sign our visa, the Greek commanding officer, not having 
come in. They told us to come back in an hour. Our precious 
afternoon was melting away, and in an hour’s time we wanted 
to be at the Muradieh cemetery, at the other end of the town. 
We therefore preferred to remain, and after about twenty minutes, 
during which our efforts to make ourselves thoroughly in the way 
without exciting any animosity resulted in causing another officer 
to prepare the document, so that nothing was lacking but the 
chief’s signature, the great man arrived, deigned to sign without 
further waste of time, and we hurried out. 

The Muradieh cemetery has been extolled by Pierre Loti as 
being ‘ particularly exquisite among the peaceful dream places 
of which Broussa is composed.’ Alas! we entered it by a portico 
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now transformed into a Greek outpost and encumbered with war 
material. The sentry, whom we asked by signs to let us pass, 
called one of his comrades, who arrived wreathed in smiles and 
greeted us in French with the glad relief of a thoroughly bored 
man. And, indeed, in a few minutes he was unburdening himself 
to us of his deadly spleen. Mobilised from Paris, where he was 
in some business, he found Broussa intolerably dull—no cinema, 
no dancing, impossible women, etc. He joyously showed us 
round the cemetery, sending to a small café near by for the two 
old sheykhs in charge of the monuments, with whom he seemed on 
very friendly terms. The ever-falling rain prevented us from 
giving sufficient attention to the exterior details of the mosque, 
which would deserve some study, and we hastened to visit, one 
after another, the principal turbehs. The first we saw, that of 
Prince Moussa, shows how easily the abuse of tiles would lead 
to a bathroom style of decoration ; a dado of plain tiles, bordered 
by a floral edging on a white ground, covers the lower part of 
the walls, of which the upper part is defaced by stencilling. The 
prayer niche is curious, very simple, faced with almost black 
faience. 

The turbeh of Sultan Mourad II. shows a quaint effect of grass 
growing on a marble tomb shaped like an open coffin; rain 
falls on it from above through an opening in the dome, according 
to the Sultan’s own desire. There are no tiles in this mausoleum, 
but some picturesque details and a beautiful Byzantine column. 
Some very fine illuminated Corans are kept there; I saw the date 
A.D. 636 in one of them. 

I was anxious to visit the tomb of Prince Djem, whose tragic 
history I had already had occasion to investigate,* and of which 
our Hellene guide declared enthusiastically that it was the 
finest of all. Horror! the walls and dome of the turbeh were 
entirely covered with stencillings in blue, white, red and green, 
in such heavy designs that the whole structure seemed to be 
falling on our heads and crushing us to death. The faience 
facing below, simple and harmonious, was quite unnoticeable, 
effaced by those crude and gaudy colours. We hastened out, 
much to the disappointment of the young soldier, and entered 
the small mausoleum of Prince Mustafa, which has been less 
maltreated by barbaric restorers, and has a charming deco- 
ration of faience in rarest and most delicate colours on a white 
ground. The rain discouraged us from walking through the 
delicious garden, full of pansies and irises, and we returned to 
the centre of the town in order to see the Great Mosque, Ulu 
Djami, which we had not had time to visit in the morning. It 
was the afternoon hour of prayer, and the porch swarmed with 


® See Some Cairo Mosques and theiy Founders, pp. 76 et seq. 
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people; no objection was raised to our entering, however, and 
we were given slippers to wear over our shoes. Inside we found 
a dense crowd ; three or four sheykhs, squatting in different parts 
of the mosque, were giving to a numerous audience loud instruction 
in the Coran, which seemed to me to be characterised by notable 
fanaticism. Men walked about the mosque and looked at us 
without apparent hostility, but without benevolence; not a 
woman was present besides ourselves, and not a European was 
to be seen. Slightly uneasy, but not wishing to appear so, I 
had recourse to what I have always found successful in a mosque, 
and, turning to a venerable sheykh, addressed him in the language 
of the Coran. He answered by an amazed ‘ Mash’ Allah!’ and 
called a young man in a red fez, whom I took at first for an 
Egyptian, but who came from Tripoli, in Syria. Another, an 
Arab from Baghdad, joined us, and we conversed in Arabic 
for a while, much to the edification of the worshippers, who had 
suddenly become sympathetic. We then withdrew. It was 
impossible with such a crowd to examine the interior of the 
mosque, which is also disfigured by black stencillings on white 
plaster. Yet it is not without charm: the numerous equal 
domes which roof it give a great effect of space; in the centre 
a great fountain full of clear water must look very refreshing in 
hot weather, and reflects much light, standing as it does under 
the open central dome. The other mosques of Broussa, the 
ancient baths, bazaars, etc., we had not time to see, for we had 
to leave early the next morning. The rain was still coming down 
when we took the train, and I was glad to find shelter in a closed 
first-class carriage. At Mudania we were told that the boat 
would start about 1 o'clock; we therefore had three or four 
hours to wait, but the weather prevented us from wishing to 
explore the country, and we decided to settle on board the 
steamer. It was no longer the Hellespont, which we had not 
found very comfortable on our first journey, but which our 
memory now represented as the acme of luxury. This was a 
boat built obviously for third-class passengers only ; the ‘ saloon’ 
was dirty and narrow, and merely contained a wooden table 
surrounded on three sides by benches. It was still empty, and 
we took the opportunity of consuming the provisions given us 
by our excellent hostess at Broussa and drinking a fairly good 
cup of coffee, served by a steward whose willing good humour 
excited our admiration throughout the voyage. 

When the time for departure drew near, we were put to flight 
by a number of men, women and children of all ages down to 
nurslings, who noisily invaded the ‘saloon.’ The upper deck, 
exposed to the pouring rain, was not to be thought of ; we there- 
fore sat on chairs on the lower deck, in company with dogs, a 
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goat, some chickens, etc. Fortunately, it occurred to a man 
of the crew to place our chairs on the poop, where we were 
sheltered by the deck above our heads and where the movement 
of the ship, much more noticeable, did not invite our fellow- 
passengers to join us. Nevertheless, we were followed by three 
or four Moslem women, who, spreading blankets beside our 
chairs, laid themselves down in a picturesque heap, using the 
protuberances of each other’s persons as pillows to rest their 
heads. 

After three or four hours spent thus, the rain stopped at last, 
and we repaired to the upper deck. This was the only pleasant 
moment in the day ; we had left the pluvious zone behind us, and 
were now in quite a luminous atmosphere, warmed by the sun, 
already very low on the horizon and softly caressing our shoulders, 
The seats, drying rapidly, were far more comfortable than our 
chairs ; we felt as if waking from a nightmare, little knowing that 
a worse nightmare was in store for us. The incomparable 
panorama of Constantinople formed a background to the sunlit 
islands which shone like jewels as we passed. 

It was the twenty-seventh evening of Ramadan, Leileh el 
Qadr, and I witnessed an incident such as I had never seen in 
Egypt. A Turkish woman, elderly and corpulent, spread on the 
deck a piece of red material embroidered in gold and, removing 
her shoes, began to execute the evening prayer. Two men who 
accompanied her gravely waited on a seat whilst she went through 
the ritual genuflexions and prostrations ; one of them, her son 
perhaps, suddenly took her by the waist and slightly rectified 
her orientation, wrongly, as I think, but with a pious intention, 
When she rose, somewhat breathless, she put her shoes on again 
and sat waiting in her turn whilst her two companions took her 
place and prayed side by side, drawing very near to each other 
in order to keep within the narrow carpet. 

A long while passed before we arrived; 7 o’clock had been 
mentioned, but we had forgotten that 7 o’clock in Asia meant 
8 o’clock at Constantinople. When at last our steamer stood 
alongside, we anxiously leaned over the taffrail, not seeing the 
chauffeur whom we had ordered to meet us and wondering at 
the long conversations which seemed to delay the landing of 
passengers. A young Greek standing on the quay called out to 
us in English, ‘ You will have to sleep on board : the Inter-Allied 
Control officials have gone home.’ Aghast, unable to believe 
ourselves in such an unpleasant predicament, we rushed to inquire. 
It was all too true, and our fellow-passengers, with Oriental 
resignation, were preparing to spend the night heaped together in 
the saloon, but, first of all, to eat their Ramadan ‘ breakfast ’ 
(the first meal, at sunset, after fasting since sunrise), composed 
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of what provisions remained on the ship supplemented by highly 
odorous delicacies handed to them by friends from the quay. 

My companion, strong in her American nationality, assured 
me that her Ambassador would rescue us, if only we could send 
him news ; we therefore entrusted a letter to His Excellency to the 
young Greek who had informed us of our sad position. The hour 
which followed was the most trying of the whole trying day. In 
vain the harbour, still bathed in the golden after-glow, the 
minarets, adorning themselves one by one with necklaces of 
shining electric bulbs, and the darkening blue velvet of the sky 
combined to spread before us a picture of supernatural beauty ; 
we could think of nothing but the threatening possibility of 
spending the night on board. The Ambassador might be dining 
out; the young Greek was perhaps not to be trusted; nobody 
would come to our help; we should have to choose between the 
human heap in the airless room and the cold damp of the deck, 
without a rug or a pillow. 

Suddenly, having walked away, leaving my companion 
anxiously leaning over the quay, I heard her voice answering 
someone, and on hastening to her side I saw the American 
Consul, who had come to deliver us, accompanied by a cawass. 
Instead of going to the Embassy, the Greek had gone to the 
Consulate, which was a little nearer, and the kindly official had 
taken it upon himself to appear to believe me an American ; 
no words could do justice to our gratitude. Our fellow-travellers 
seemed to think it natural, though enviable, that we should be 
more favoured than they were, and wished usa friendly ‘ Good- 
night ’ as we joyously left the ship. I heard later that this 
was not the first time that such a contretemps had happened, 
and it seems to me that the Greek captain was seriously to 
blame for starting so late, even if some goods had to remain on 
the quay at Mudania until the next day. 


H. C. DEVONSHIRE. 





OXFORD: SOME IDEALS, ‘REFORMS, AND 
REALITIES—Il' 


It was the ‘ problem of poverty’ which was the cause of our 
latest Royal Commission. This problem indeed takes various 
and exigent forms in University life. But it is possible that 
it has engaged the Commissioners’ attention somewhat too 
engrossingly, whether they go dealing with the presence of the 
‘idle rich,’ with the nature of College scholarships, with the 
expenses of undergraduate life, or with the claims and aspirations 
of ‘ Labour.’ 

The spectre of the ‘ idle rich ’ seems curiously to have haunted 
the dreams or waking visions of our scrutineers, with such per- 
sistence that it becomes permissible to insist that idleness is not 
confined to the rich, nor is intellectual zest the peculiar property 
of the poor. The phrase, indeed, suggests rather a regretful 
reminiscence of our Commissioners’ own distant undergraduate 
days than any great familiarity with the realities of present-day 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is certainly a very unhappy phrase, 
and should, with its invidious class-opprobrium, have been more 
sparingly, if at all, used. But the apparent desire on the part 
of some that Oxford (and Cambridge) should become well-nigh 
exclusively a ‘poor man’s University’ has inspired more in 
the Commission’s Report than the recurrent use of this unlucky 
and unworthy form of words. It has dictated what is perhaps 
the most controversial of all the suggestions by the Commis- 
sioners, one which is likely to provoke much dissension and, 
if imposed upon us regardless of criticism by a Statutory Com- 
mission, perhaps to be provocative of stubborn opposition and 
appeal. This is the suggestion that College scholarships shall 
henceforth carry with them as such only the right to rooms in 
College rent-free, and that all further monetary assistance to a 
scholar is to be made dependent upon personal or parental 
poverty. This proof of the ‘need of assistance’ is already a 
requisite to-day for the award of an ‘exhibition.’ In this 
respect the very great majority of all elections to scholar- 

1 The first article on this subject appeared in The Nineteenth Century and After 
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ships in the future would become levelled down to those to 
exhibitions. 

The term ‘levelled down’ is used advisedly, for it suggests 
the disadvantage of the proposal. Exhibitions to-day are 
inferior in prestige, though not always in value, to scholarships. 
Is a change of system really necessary or desirable? There 
is a present practice of inviting a scholar-elect who is able to 
afford the whole expenses of his University life privately to decline 
the actual money while retaining the proud title of ‘ scholar.’ 
This money then becomes a contribution by him paid into the 
College’s ‘ Exhibition Fund ’—which is eleemosynary in purpose 
and assists poor students, often those actually in residence who 
have proved their merit. In some Colleges this invitation has, 
it is said, not infrequently led to a welcome replenishment of 
the Exhibition Fund. My own personal experience of more 
than twenty years proves to me beyond a doubt that there are 
Colleges where it is rare indeed to find a ‘scholar’ who would 
have been able to come to the University without the financial 
help given him by his scholarship under the present system. 
Schoolboys to-day win their scholarships in fierce competition 
as prizes of merit and of hard sustained work at school. There 
is not one, I believe, who is not proud, and justifiably proud, of 
his success. There is scarcely one, in my own experience, who 
does not need the money as well as the honour, or to whom the 
thought that by his own efforts he is relieving his parents of 
part of the cost of his University career is not cause of honourable 
delight. There is no doubt that to-day the ‘ scholars’ of every 
College enjoy prestige and repute among their fellows in virtue of 
their status, as in fact they are always the mainstay of under- 
graduate intellectual life and activity. The fear is lest the 
proposed change should damage this prestige and repute, if 
henceforward ‘ Free Lodging’ is to be known as the one and only 
distinctive reward of success in a scholarship examination. It 
is a grave fear. Might not the change also provoke a constant 
feeling of class distinction which, it is our reasonable boast, 
is conspicuously absent from College life to-day? Fifty years 
ago a famous Headmaster of Winchester commented on ‘ the 
academic form of the chief weakness of the present day, viz., 
the fear of being fair to the higher classes.’ Our present scholar- 
ship system at least avoids this reproach. It rewards a boy’s 
ability. It refuses to raise the question of his wealth or poverty. 
It gives to all boys, whatever their provenance or rank, an 
absolutely equal chance of a prized distinction. Is it wise to 
pluck up this system by the roots in the supposed interests of 
part only of our clever schoolboy population, the demonstrably 
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Any attempt to diminish the necessary expenses of under- 
graduate life is sure of sympathy both within and without the 
University. 

‘College ife,’ say the Commissioners, ‘must in our opinion 
always be comparatively dear.’ A preparatory school for little 
girls aged eight years and upwards advertises its fees as 220 
guineas a year. Such a sum would, even in these post-war 
days, pay all the expenses of a normal undergraduate’s annual 
budget for his period of residence and allow him to share in all the 
customary activities of College life. School ‘ leaving ’ scholarships, 
College scholarships, exhibitions, and grants, generous main- 
tenance grants by Local Education Authorities, State scholarships 
(now, however, Geddesianly discontinued for the moment), and 
other help from local or ecclesiastical or ‘ charity ’ contributions, 
enable many a poor student to defray the greater part of his College 
expenses and leave him to call to a minor extent only upon his 
parents’ pride in their son for the balance. It is no ideal system 
which would allow such pride no opportunity for its satisfaction 
and forbid all scope for sacrifice. 

An undergraduate to-day needs some 220/. a year—whence- 
soever he derive it—to live reasonably and comfortably his 
Oxford life. The Commission’s best endeavours will do little 
_ to diminish this sum. In falling prices and bursarial watchful- 
ness the greater hope resides. And when our zealous Commis- 
sioners desire to put all examinations outside of full term and 
encourage the idea of a Long Vacation term at Oxford, do they 
realise that they make further demands in this not only on some 
tutors’ leisure, the sine qua non of their efficiency and learning, 
but also on the pockets of the undergraduates and their parents ? 

Perhaps one further word of protest may, even in these 
democratic days, be ventured. There is an unpardonable (and 
untrue) vaunt of Jowett’s dragged by the indiscretion of a 
biographer into the glaring light of day. ‘ Were Balliol richer,’ 
quoth the Master, ‘ we could absorb the University.’ Are there 
not some indications to-day that the Labour Party, in its very 
passion for education—a passion so stimulating, so admirable, 
so instructive in sober truth to us all— is yet indulging in similar 
dreams of appropriation of Oxford which could only be called 
narrow, selfish, greedy, and in its very essence undemocratic ? 

One note of hostility towards the suggestions of the Commis- 
sion has thus far been sounded in this paper. A second, now 
to be voiced, is likely to win less support, to be regarded, in fact, 
as an opposition not only long since out of date but as untimely 
in every regard. Yet it shall be ventured by one whose own 
dream of Oxford’s increased usefulness seems to him to compete 
with, if not to be endangered by, that eagerness for ‘ extra-mural ’ 
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activity of which the Commissioners and many besides in Oxford 
seem to be passionately enamoured, upon which the former 
bestow praise and encouragement, material im posse, moral 
in esse. 

The older system of Extension lecturing and the younger, 
‘ that of the Tutorial classes in connection with the Workers’ 
Educational Association, are declared by the Commission to be 
‘ vital and national movements which are good for the Univer- 
sity that sends the teachers as well as for the community that 
supplies the students.’ They constitute ‘one of the most im- 
portant modern developments, implying a whole new principle 
of academic responsibility towards the community at large.’? 
These are very notable claims on behalf of these extra-mural 
activities, and it is but honest to call attention to them. Then 
the daring question may be put: Are these activities really an 
integral and a proper part of the duties of the University of 
Oxford ? 

It has been both her duty and her delight for all her many 
past centuries of life to welcome to herself for instruction and 
fellowship all possible students of every type from every quarter. 
This at least is an original meaning and a most veritable function 
of a true University. But to reverse the process, to send out 
into places more or less remote teachers and lecturers with 
intent to instruct those unable to come within her precincts,— 
can the University justly admit that this is but a development 
of her tutorial functions ? 

Mere political expediency answers this question with a con- 
fident affirmative. All this extra-mural work in close connection 
with the name and with personalities of the University constitutes 
an excellent insurance policy against a possible wrath to come. 
In like manner the numerous social and civic enthusiasms which 
now find their centre in Barnett House (having incontinently 
expelled anthropology from its precincts) and, crossing the 
broad separating road, include Balliol and St. John’s within 
their orbit are indeed a grave distraction to the emotional 
undergraduate’s own proper work, but do at least intelligently 
anticipate a future when room may be grudgingly conceded to 
Science, whether for its life-saving or for its life-destroying 
properties, but to no other rival study within the University. 
Such a future, indeed, may itself be but a passing phase. The 
champions of extra-mural work may look confidently forward 
to the Academic Elysium to be, when all higher education shall 
be brought gratis within each man’s own house ; when, by tele- 
phone or gramophone, by telephonic gramophone or wireless 
broadcasting, the student may enjoy the viva vox without the 
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encumbrance of the personal presence of the teacher, and the 
vital functions of a residential University shall perish of con- 
tempt and inanition. Then indeed an Oxford Honours degree 
shall be gained more easily than by the members of a Tutorial 
class, at Wigan or at Stoke, laboriously struggling with problems 
of economics under supervision of the missionary tutor sent out 
into the wilds. 

But meanwhile, in this transition period, the Commission 
in its zeal for extra-mural work seems to have involved itself 
in a conflict of ideals of which it is not conscious. 

We look forward to a system under which an increasing number of 
teachers at both Universities will interest themselves personally in this 
branch of work and will take part in extra-mural teaching so far as their 
other duties may permit.® 

Was not one of these ‘ their other duties,’ in fact their primary 
duty, research, only to be made possible by an increased amount 
of leisure and a welcome emancipation from the burden of in- 
cessant teaching ? How can this be reconciled with this new 
claim upon their scanty leisure, a personal share in an ever- 
increasing volume of extra-mural teaching? Are intra-mural 
duties to be lightened or neglected for the purpose ? Or is there 
to be this distinction of persons within the Unity of a College, 
or the University tutorial staff, that those shall be detailed for 
extra-mural teaching who feel small want of, or smaller appetite 
for, research ? 

There is a rival ideal which I for one cherish as deeply and as 
passionately as any advocate of the W.E.A. does his own. Let 
far more of our English boys be enabled to come to Oxford and 
from every possible type of secondary school. Let us welcome 
these whole-heartedly, give to them all the sympathy and the 
assistance in our power, instruct them in as many of the arts 
and sciences as our financial resources may permit. Let us 
concentrate our energies on these, not dissipate our tutorial 
strength by undertaking in addition extra-mural duties which 
are alien from the whole spirit and the life-long history of our Uni- 
versity. If in consequence the adult workers in manufacturing 
towns or rural communities go for this generation lacking 
the inspiration of Oxford tutors, let us see to it that the next 
generation, so far as it is worthy, have a greater share in the 
realities of Oxford life. Our time, our resources, our lives are 
owed to these English boys who come to us at Oxford, and not 
to those who, old or young, remain away. 

And I fear lest it be at least in part this same ideal which 
persuades me in conclusion to a little grumbling and discontent 
with the realities of Oxford as I find her in these post-war days. 

% Report, p. 131. 
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Her increasing cosmopolitanism, her feminism, these seem in- 
creasingly to threaten my ideals, just as her accessibility and 
attractiveness imperil ever increasingly that second great ideal 
of the pursuit of learning which may fare but sorrily amid noise 
and thronging crowds. 

At Oxford the floodgates have at last been opened to the 
inrushing tide of women. There is no restriction on their numbers, 
such as has at least been proposed in another place. They 
study every subject.. They obtain every kind of degree, 
Damsels adorned with attractive academic cap and less engaging 
academic gown cycle furiously and dangerously through every 
street, inducing, it may be feared, secret maledictions rather 
than chivalrous admiration in the male undergraduate. To 
the members of the four Women’s Colleges are to be added the 
Home Students, to be counted presently by fifties, like Obadiah’s 
prophets. Hence it is that Oxford’s beautiful sister Cambridge 
can complacently allude to herself as ‘the man’s University.’ 
The Royal Commission deplores the fact of Cambridge stubborn- 
ness, but has been too wise to do more than record it even with 
weeping. It shrinks at least from advising the Statutory Com- 
mission to interfere forcibly with Cambridge recalcitrance. On 
this policy it was ‘ divided into two fairly equal parties.’* And 
‘the man’s University ’ gains thereby in popularity with and in 
the esteem of many a normal English schoolboy. 

And for another reason besides some might urge that Cam- 
bridge seems of late to be becoming more and more distinctively 
the English University. Oxford’s increasing ‘ cosmopolitanism ’ 
is a fact. Her European reputation has always probably sur- 
passed her sister University’s. The Rhodes Scholarships largely 
increased her Colonial and American elements. If I may judge 
from the matriculations in my own Society, one of the average- 
sized Oxford Colleges, the war and other causes have further 
remarkably diminished the proportion of English to Colonial, 
American, and foreign undergraduates. This proportion at my 
College in the six years before the war was on an average 81 
per cent. In the last two years, when once again the abnor- 
malities of the war period have largely ceased to affect matricula- 
tions, this proportion has fallen to 66 per cent., viz., 74 English 
out of a total for the two years of 112 matriculants. Spite of 
the Imperial, spite of the Historic and Catholic, aspect of the 
matter, I admit myself to some feelings of regret, even of dismay, 
at this development, at a possible contrast with Cambridge. 

If there is one class of boy whom I would even passionately 
wish to encourage to come to Oxford in ever-increasing numbers, 
it is the boy from our new municipal secondary schools and from 

* Report, p. 175. 
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the old grammar schools which are now largely rate-aided if not 
completely rate-maintained. For such boys are the flower of 
our public secondary school system. They represent a large part 
of the intelligence and aspiration of the country. That all, or 
even any considerable proportion, of our English children really 
merit or would derive benefit from a secondary education lasting 
to the age of sixteen or beyond is a pet ‘ Labour ’ thesis in which 
I would gladly believe, but which a membership of as many 
as three Local Education Authorities during the last few years 
and a lively acquaintance with the junior scholarship candidates 
of all three Authorities have led me grievously to doubt. But 
that our public secondary and grammar schools are, thanks to 
an excellent scholarship system, largely recruited from elemen- 
tary schools and with very promising material is a ground 
of much hope for the future. The ‘ Public Schools,’ which of 
historic right and merit have special claim to this distinctive title 
and preserve their independence of Government support, still 
supply their splendid material to both Universities alike, and 
Oxford continues to receive her fair share, I suppose, of this. 
But the boys of the other type of secondary school we would 
also welcome in ever-increasing numbers to Oxford. In actual 
fact they seem, in my judgment, to be attracted to and by 
Cambridge in preference. That the athletic inferiority of Oxford, 
which has been so marked this year, is due in any measure to this 
greater popularity of Cambridge with the average English school 
boy is matter for suspicion rather than capable of demonstration. 
If a Cambridge undergraduate maintains that in competition 
with the representatives of his own University the Oxford man 
can neither row, nor run, nor bat, nor bowl, though he scornfully 
concede to his dispirited rival a victory at ‘ pat-ball ’—this may 
be deplorably true, but it is not certainly due to Oxford’s greater 
cosmopolitanism. Yet quite frankly, I would myself welcome 
as freshmen at my College rather two English secondary school 
boys than four Colonials, or fourteen Americans, or forty 
foreigners. But if the former do prefer Cambridge to Oxford, 
whether it be through dislike of our cosmopolitanism, our 
feminism, or a probably mistaken if popular belief that ‘ Oxford 
costs more,’ then financial stress may compel the poorer Oxford 
colleges to maintain their numbers from non-English sources, 
faute de mieux. Then like attracts like, friend calls to friend, 
and the English boys continue to ‘ gravitate’ increasingly to 
Cambridge. 

Finally, more than ever in these furious days of motors, 
motor char-a-bancs, and never-ceasing Conference and Congress, 
is Oxford, in vacation as in term, crowded, noisy, tourist-thronged, 
cosmopolitan also in virtue of its visitors. There are actually 
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Colleges among us which, as if they were mere hotels, let out their 
rooms and provide food to ‘ congressees’ in vacation. And the 
* Albergisti’ (if I may coin the word) among us count adherents 
among Fellows with no Bursarial anxieties or hopes. Surely 
this is a degradation, when Master Tinkers or Philargyrists hope 
to find annual harbourage and hospitality (at a price) within 
the walls of St. Luke’s College. The greater peace, the quieter 
beauty, the better-preserved remoteness of our sister Cambridge, 
always the more beloved of poets and philosophers, may inspire 
the victim of Oxford’s noise and crowds with the sincerest 
admiration not unmixed with envy. The old legend of the 
Baedeker which placed its asterisk against the name of Oxford 
but dismissed an unstarred Cambridge with its cold ‘if time 
permits ’ may tend to be narrated by the Oxonian resident tutor 
with mitigated satisfaction in these latter days. 

It is not Commissions or their recommendations, says the 
grumbler, which will save learning, simplicity, thought, vigour, 
the characteristic virtues of the later Victorian age, at Oxford 
in this neo-Georgian epoch. If the Government grant be in- 
creased to 100,000/., doubtless scientific departments, if not 
salaries all round, will benefit. If by this or other means the 
available amount of leisure be also increased, this indeed would 
be a priceless boon to old and young tutor alike, and the use 
of this leisure might in cases advantage learning, unless it were 
squandered on extra-mural work or similar philanthropies. 
Here is a real element of hopefulness, even though it be impossible 
to remove Oxford into a purer air beyond the reach of the Metro- 
polis which pours its hordes of visitors upon us and of Congresses 
which joyfully select the University city as the appropriate 
scene for the display of a garrulity which never tires. 

But a truce now to further complaining. After all, what 
may be Oxford’s loss is Cambridge’s gain, and the two Univer- 
sities fare forth side by side in friendship to confront the world 
and Statutory Commissions together. And still our ideals 
hold true. ‘The young ones,’ says Caleb Garth in Middle- 
march, ‘ have always a claim on the old to help them forward.’ 
How, then, does our ancient Oxford help the youth of England, 
boys from every class and school, if not by teaching now as 
always the spirit of liberty in thought, the spirit of adventure 
in thinking, the resolute passion to discover and to know, the 
reverence and admiration for learning, the meaning of study, 
all amid surroundings of vigorous life and with the enjoyment 
of a happiness perhaps unknown and unattainable elsewhere ? 
With this we may, amid all changes, rest ourselves content. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 





THE RIGHTS OF MILLIONAIRES 


AN article in this Review + some months ago carried the idea that 
some of the later generations of millionaires are not up to the old 
standard of public usefulness. One or two ameliorative measures 
were suggested. Suggestions of remedies toward reform are 
valuable as moulders of public opinion, and for that reason should 
elicit discussion. 

The article in question notes that society has recognised ability 
by granting patent rights and copyrights. Society has tacitly 
acknowledged ability in millionaires by tolerating them. If we 
encourage invention in but a limited way by expiring patents, how 
far may we encourage the business ability of our millionaires, and 
where place limits ? The article quoted suggests that the estates 
of millionaires shall be limited as inheritance ‘ by the drastic 
taking of death duties,’ to 10,000/. per person or, say, a total of 
50,000). 

Why is it that we can conceive of no parliamentary body, 
except in one of the several soviets of Russia, as passing so subver- 
sive a law? The explanation is not to be found in mere Conser- 
vatism, since Radical measures are constantly promulgated. Is 
it not that law-making bodies have gradually learned to thread 
their way among the fundamental rights of individuals and 
groups ? Now one of the elemental springs of human action is the 
endeavour to provide for offspring. Without this incentive much 
of the work of the world would remain undone. This desire, this 
sentiment if you will, becomes a staff in the humble cot anda 
sceptre in the palace. Millionaires are not free from it ; and but 
for it many a great enterprise would have failed to see light. 

Combinations, political or capitalistic, are prone to trace the 
get-together idea back through social science to the primal realms 
of atomic attraction. Competition may claim to be quite as 
ancient and honourable. At the risk of triteness, it seems neces- 
sary to admit that to-day civilisation is exhibited in the form of 
competition. Ethics and altruism relieve the harshness, but the 
elemental law is competition. With it man-made laws cannot 

1 ‘On Millionaires and War Profiteers.” By G. R. Stirling Taylor (Nine- 
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to-day successfully conflict. In suddenly eliminating the mil- 
lionaire we also remove some of the principal incentives to compe- 
tition. To be safe and effective, such a movement must be 
international. We know, of course, that, with some exceptions, 
self-made millionaires are so because, more than the average man, 
they were selfish, mean, unscrupulous. But, since commerce is 
world-wide, they are a present necessity, for, even should culture 
advance with giant strides, it will take time to bring about such 
utopian conditions that world-wide legislation will make possible 
the placing of all capital into companies of small shareholders. 

The first step toward international reforms might well be an 
international standard of coinage with the gold unit of the same 
name, weight and fineness in all countries and with subsidiary 
coinage and currency notes guaranteed of gold value by estab- 
lishing as their security amalgamated groups of present national 
property, such as Government holdings in forests, mines and land, 
or such other unattached property as the various national Govern- 
ments to-day possess. Thus anchored to gold, both silver coinage 
and notes could be payable on demand to their fixed gold equiva- 
lent in ever-changing quantities of the fluctuating stocks repre- 
senting the Government guarantee. This innocuous measure 
would be of incalculable value to foreign trade and would save 
billions in accounting and exchange charges. 

Perhaps some of the internationalism just suggested would 
forestall and nullify some of the Bolshevistic internationalism of 
which we hear so much. Revolution itself has always some 
supporting structure, however frail, of reason and sense. The 
chief evils of revolution are murder, confiscation, and their results. 
It behoves us, then, in planning peaceable and legitimate reform 
movements, to avoid both concomitants of revolution, not only 
the hanging of millionaires to lamp-posts, but also the confiscation 
of the millionaires’ property. However desirable to some these 
things may seem, they are revolution, and not reform. Reform 
gives due notice and attains its aim by gradual, well-considered 
advances. Doubtless evolution can eliminate the millionaire and 
place his corporations in the hands of small investors, but not 
until international pressure can be exerted to change the form of 
the competitive system. 

This leads us to the whole question of a basic formula for 
reforms, or, in other words, the guiding principle of law-making. 
Since our civilisation rests upon laws, its greatest work is in deter- 
mination of this secret of law-making: how to safeguard the 
mighty law force along its proper course against accidental errors 
in judgments. It has taken an age to realise that this secret lies 
in so framing laws that there is no possible chance for the innocent 
to suffer as guilty. Much of the great thought of the world has 
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been devoted to this secret. It was the mysterious light that 
illuminated the study chambers of the guiding spirits of the race. 
Who can define a thing that is as complicated as life? We know 
that it involves caution, tolerance, equity, wisdom—in a word, the 
love that was taught in Galilee. 

But we find untrained men in rude legislatures passing a 
multitude of laws (writing dead letters) that will be misapplied 
and prove instruments of evil in the hands of the unprincipled. 

Many of our most ancient laws are defective in this respect, 
so where there is no remedy against miscarriage of justice, we 
mitigate the penalty, to be on the safe side, as in abolition of the 
death penalty with substitution of life imprisonment, but without 
privilege of pardon. Modification of laws is our main concern. 
When, however, entirely novel enactments are necessary, there 
should be—consideration, yes, but surely not the hesitation of 
weakness and fear. 

How shall we leave the full sweep of the current of competition 
to reach the millionaire and yet achieve the utmost of taxation 
from him for the benefit of society ? 

The answer appears to be a matter of mathematics. If you 
tax any man more than 50 per cent. of his income you encounter 
the law of diminishing returns. We have a graduated income tax. 
It should be our main source of revenue. To tax small fortunes is 
to stifle competition at its birth. Immunity may be impossible, 
but a much higher proportion should be borne by large fortunes. 

Incomes of rooo/. should be taxed I per cent. and the tax 
gradually increased to 50 per cent. on great incomes. While 
yielding a maximum amount in taxation, this system does not 
snuff out big business; and although it would necessitate a 
changed standard of living in certain classes, it is much preferable 
either to the lamp-post method or to total confiscation. 

The inheritance tax might well be kept to I or 2 per cent. on 
small fortunes up to estates of a valuation of 10,000/., but on 
estates above that figure the tax should regularly increase to 
50 per cent. on estates of 500,000/. and over. While this would 
sometimes alter the control of business concerns, large enter- 
prises generally would weather the change if a settlement period 
of several years were allowed for the sale of shares, etc. 

To the limit of the income tax to 50 per cent. there should be 
made one important exception. Extra taxes should be levied 
upon incomes derived from industries founded on the exploitation 
of natural resources, such as mining, cutting of virgin forests 
and use of water power. These incomes should bear rate and a 
half taxes; that is to say, the mining schedule rates should be 
a half as much again as the regular rates. Let us illustrate this 


point. If oil wells giving an annual net profit of 200,000/. are 
3H2 
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owned by Mr. A., instead of paying a tax of 100,000/., as he would 
by the general 50 per cent. rate (hereinbefore suggested on incomes 
so large), he would pay the mining schedule of rate and a half, 
or in this case 75 per cent. He would finally pocket 50,000l., and 
the Government’s share would be 150,000/. The mining schedule 
rate clause must be framed to avoid extra taxation on incomes 
obtained from the use of certain natural substances of little 
intrinsic value, such as clay for bricks, for pottery and for cement, 
and limestone for cement and for soda ash. 

The question arises, Why should God-given natural resources 
yield riches to exceptional individuals? The answer must be 
that mining and kindred enterprises require the stimulation of 
open competition as far as may be allowed. If we can discern 
in competition the outlines of a natural law, is it not the part of 
sanity to attempt adaptation rather than prohibition ? 

We should be thankful that our legislatures are conservative 
(even Kentucky saved evolution and the universe by one vote), 
but not too thankful nor too conservative. Conditions sometimes 
call us to act and enact. 

If war profiteers are abhorrent, what shall we say of the 
groups of millionaires in some of the larger cities of America and 
other countries who have for years waxed fat on the proceeds of 
private sanitariums where widows and others with a slight case 
of ‘nerves’ and considerable fortune are immured, not to 
reappear ; institutions which have proved to be also the last 
stronghold of the white slave evil in its most heathenish form ? 
But England and America have neither monopoly of evil nor of 
millionaires. New German names are heard. In little Syria 
a few merchants cornered grain during the war, with the result 
that approximately one-half the population were starved to death. 
In China native famine funds do not reach the sufferers. China, 
socially the most democratic of nations, is quite helpless politically. 
Up to the present enfranchised Chinese are quite unable to voice 
protest against such universal practices as bribery of judges, 
militarism and the private appropriation of public funds. (As 
I write Wu Pei Fu proclaims yellow dawn on the Far Eastern 
horizon.) Introspective, one may ask, Do our Western Govern- 
ments really function? In short, is our legislative system 
sensitive enough to record the finer feelings of the popular con- 
science? If so, a little more action seems advisable—and ‘a 
little more speed, captain.’ 


CHARLES ANDREWS BACON. 





THE NEAR EAST CRISIS 


In the following remarks it is proposed to consider the more 
important and fundamental causes of the Near East crisis 
and to add a few points with which we are specially concerned 
to the history of recent occurrences in the East. I have likewise 
attempted to deal with the Treaty of Sévres in its relation to the 
Mahomedan world, emphasising the influence that Treaty would 
have had on the Moslem people of our Indian Empire if carried 
out in its entirety. 

The Peace Conference of the Allies had a vast number of 
complex problems to consider, weigh, and adjudicate on ; few of 
these could present greater difficulties than that connected with 
the Turkish peace. It is just a month short of four years since the 
Armistice between the Turks and the Allies came into operation, 
but the Turkish Peace Treaty still remains unsigned and unsettled. 

Anyone familiar with the Turk and the Mahomedan in the 
East after reading the Treaty of Sévres would have said: ‘ This 
is not a peace treaty ; it is a war treaty.’ In all dealings with the 
Turks after the Armistice the Allies should have acted in concert ; 
there should have been no separate treaties with them. The 
Turks scored heavily through the Allies disregarding this essential 
condition; that is one of the fundamental reasons why the 
British have had to face the music unsupported at Chanak. 

It is absurd to think that either the British Government or any 
responsible person in the British Empire wants war with the Turks. 
Between a wisely directed British policy and a wisely directed 
Turkish policy there is little room for antagonism; there are 
numerous reasons why there should be concord and co-operation 
between us. The Turks do not want to fight us, and I have long 
been convinced that if we could have looked into the soul of the 
Turkish nation during the Great War we should have seen that 
even then fighting with us was against their natural inclinations. 
During the war in Mesopotamia this was the sentiment I heard 
from many senior Turkish officers with whom I conversed. Even 
Khalil Pasha, commander of the Sixth Turkish Army and uncle of 
Enver Pasha, expressed to me his personal regret that Turkey was 
at war with Great Britain, and in the friendly message I conveyed 
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from him to the late Sir Stanley Maude he said that ‘ he earnestly 
hoped that the war would soon be at an end and the Turks and 
British be enabled to renew the friendship that had bound them 
together for generations, but that as things were they were both 
soldiers who had to obey their country’s commands.’ 

A frank, sympathetic and cordial understanding between our- 
selves, the French and the Turks, as the three great Mahomedan 
powers, would be one of the most permanent ways of establishing 
lasting peace in the East. The Turks in October 1918 would have 
signed and ratified the peace terms the Allies are now prepared to 
offer them and thanked Allah for His giving them the opportunity 
of doing so and for His unexpected mercies. 

It may be thought that by making any concessions now we are 
laying the foundations of future trouble. Without some conces- 
sions and sacrifices there will be unending wars over the questions 
at issue. 

The Armistice with Turkey came into operation on November 1, 
1918; the terms of the Turkish Treaty of Peace were published 
on May 12, 1920. During this interval the Allies were deeply 
engrossed in their respective interests, which clashed with one 
another to some extent. This long delay fostered misunder- 
standings which interfered with bringing about a settlement ; 
various intrigues and bargainings also played their part in 
this respect. These and other incidents tended to lessen 
the formidability of the Allies in the eyes of the Turks. The 
behaviour of the Greeks in the Smyrna vilayet embittered the 
Turks and greatly intensified their thirst for reprisals, enlisted 
many adherents to Kemal Pasha, and helped the Nationalist 
campaign, which acquired a serious nature. Kemal did not join 
the Nationalist party openly until June 1919. He had been 
employed by the Porte to suppress the activities of certain 
brigands around Trebizond, but within a month refused to obey 
orders from the Turkish War Office at Stamboul; he left the 
service. He went to Erzerum and there found many who espoused 
his cause. The following he got was sufficient to make the 
Nationalist campaign a weighty menace to a peaceful settlement 
of the Turkish situation. The campaign received great support 
from the disappointed members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (C.U.P.). They, and other classes of Turks, felt the 
humiliation to which Turkey was subjected. Pan-Islamic propa- 
ganda was then in full swing against the Allies, who were con- 
sidered the avowed enemies of the Caliph-Sultan and of all 
Mahomedans. Pan-Turanian propaganda was also widespread ; 
it specially aimed at establishing a union of the Turks with the 
Tartars. The actions of the French in Syria were denounced 
with a view to acquire the coalition of Syrians and Arabs as 
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fellow Moslems ; the English and French were anathematised and 
discredited. 

Turkish patriotism, when found, shows itself mainly in devo- 
tion to the House of Othman, which stands for a continuity of the 
territories won by its many princes. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
throughout had a difficult part to play. He could not assume 
the réle of rebel against the Caliph, his sovereign, and expose 
himself to spiritual denunciation. He had a powerful friend in 
the principal Abbot of the Dancing Dervishes of Konia, whose 
function it is to gird each Sultan with the Sword of Mahomet—a 
ceremony that implies to the Mahomedan world a recognition of 
the Sultan’s title to be a successor of the Prophet and Commander 
of the Faithful. At this stage the C.U.P. convoked a National 
Assembly at Angora which demanded free elections. At the next 
Government elections eleven of the C.U.P. were returned ; they 
tried to have the Porte headquarters transferred to Angora, but 
failed. A Nationalist Turkish Government was set up in Angora 
in opposition to that of the Sultan. Fresh fighting against the 
Greeks took place at Aidin and elsewhere, there being 2000 
regular and 15,000 irregular troops with Kemal’s force. Many 
disbanded soldiers and adventurers joined bands of brigands 
against the Greeks; they were free lances as far as Kemal was 
concerned. He had no Government resources to fall back on to 
feed and clothe his followers, and his exactions from the people 
gave rise to many riots. From this time onwards it may be 
said that no power rested in Constantinople ; everything impor- 
tant was actuated from Angora. The whole of Anatolia was sown 
with bandits ; their occupation was lucrative: both Greeks and 
Turks behaved badly ; the story of the way in which the Turks 
and Greeks carried out their hostilities against each other during 
this period and subsequently is not pleasant reading. Kemal and 
the Nationalists had now powerful allies in Moscow, and also in 
India, where some of the propagandists persuaded many Hindus 
to manifest their belief in a fundamental unity of the Indian 
nation by expressing a deep enthusiasm for the personal and 
temporal power of a Moslem Caliph. The declaration was widely 
exploited by persons who sought to make political capital out 
of what came to be known as the Caliphate agitation. Maho- 
medans in India displayed great distress on account of the sup- 
posed loss of prestige of the Sultan and of his authority as 
Caliph. Gandhi about this time recognised that while Hindus 
and Mahomedans were divided and opposed to one another from 
various causes there was little hope that his hatred of the British 
would extend beyond his immediate followers. The transfer of 
the Caliphate from the Ottoman Sultan gave him his opportunity. 
Through it he worked on the feelings of the younger Mahomedans 
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of India and induced them to join forces with the Hindus in their 
campaign of disaffection, passive resistance, and non-co-operation. 
Another potent weapon used by Gandhi was what had happened 
in the Great War. He pointed out to his disciples that there 
could be nothing really good, pure, and holy in Christianity ; that 
Christians in Europe and elsewhere had been killing and wounding 
one another by the million; they had laid waste the land that 
God had given them to grow their food and feed their cattle on ; 
they had destroyed the dwellings of millions of helpless and 
innocent women and children and rendered them homeless ; and 
that the people of India were contaminated morally and in every 
other respect by contact with Christians. He propounded the 
doctrine that wars were largely due to the commercial rivalry, 
selfishness and greed of nations, and to national ambitions: the 
people of India did not want anything from other countries ; they 
could get all theyrequired for the simple life (which was the best life 
for the soul) in their own country, and make their own clothes. 
His gospel was: ‘ Go back to the Vedas ; in them you will find the 
way to the true, simple, and holy life.’ There is, unfortunately, 
enough truth in this reference to our Faith to make his utterances 
a terrible indictment against Christianity as interpreted by some 
of the nations of Europe. What has Christianity as practised at 
the present day resulted in? Is there anything in the Gospels 
taught by our Lord Jesus Christ to justify this appalling criticism 
if the teachings of the Gospels are carried out ? 

The arguments referred to had a profound effect in India, and 
they, together with the clamourings of the Indian National 
Congress, extremist agitators and Bolshevist propaganda, have 
greatly altered the relations between Europeans and Indians 
to-day. 

The present unrest in the Mahomedan world is not explained 
‘by such effects of the war as are seen in all nations that took part 
in it. It lies deeper: all the great Mahomedan countries share 
this special unrest, and have acquired a prejudice against the 
British race, notwithstanding that it has always been our policy 
in the past to help them and identify ourselves with them as 
friends. 

The Mahomedan views the Treaty of Sévres as a repudiation 
on our part of the tie of friendship that bound the British people 
to Moslems, and he considers that by our acquiescence in the pact 
that was ready to hand over Constantinople to Russia, the 
traditional enemy of Islam, we were guilty of a specially aggressive 
act and one that confirmed their suspicions that we were aiming 
a destructive blow at their Faith. These are the views of the 
young Mahomedan of India to-day: they are not shared by the 
older Moslems there, whose confidence in us has not been shaken 
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by recent occurrences ; but it is the young Mahomedan in India 
who counts. 

By the Caliphate we signify the head of the Mahomedan Faith, 
and the Sultan of Turkey has for hundreds of years been looked 
upon as that head. Lord Meston? says: 


Mahomedan sentiment clings tenaciously to two political axioms— 
the first, that Islam must be represented by one Power of standing in the 
world, and second, that the Holy Places in Arabia must be free from 
any form of non-Mahomedan suzerainty. That British policy has been 
deliberately hostile to these two ideals is the confirmed belief of the younger 
Mahomedans and the root-cause of their bitterness against us. 


I have elsewhere ? stated that ‘the Turkish soldier has been 
imbued with the view that he is fighting for the Faith of Islam 
and for the return of the Caliphate to the Ottoman Sultan. The 
faith of the Mahomedan is very strong—stronger, I believe, 
than the faith of the average Christian.’ We have always 
recognised that one of the greatest safeguards to our rule in the 
East has been that of non-interference with the religions and 
the religious life of the people we govern; this has hitherto 
been a cardinal principle that we have rigidly observed. One 
asks: Why was it ignored in the transfer of the Caliphate? In 
the Caliph was centred the most important functionary of Islam 
and a great symbol. The Allies seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that their action was seriously affecting about 200 millions of 
people, one-eighth of the population of the globe. In Asia alone 
there are over 160 millions of Mahomedans, our Indian Empire 
containing sixty-seven millions. It is our business to remember 
that in India we rule over a larger body of Mahomedans than any 
other nation, and that there are in our Empire more Mahomedans 
than Christians. We should bear in mind that the Mahomedans 
of India have, in late years, been our great supporters in the 
administration of that country. The laudable part they played 
in the war deserves our warmest praise. Nor should we be 
unmindful of the fact that their loyalty was put to a severe strain 
when they fought against their co-religionists, the Turks, Afghans, 
Mahsuds and Waziris, throughout the Great War. 

The height to which Moslem antagonism has risen is shown 
by the fact that several large public meetings have just been held 
in India passing resolutions protesting against the British Govern- 
ment sending military forces to the Dardanelles after the recent 
victories of the Turks. Lists are published of Mahomedan 
volunteers ready to help the Angora Government in person and 
funds, and every Mahomedan is urged to render such help as is in 


1 The Times, September 26, 1922. 
* Ib., September 27, 1922. 
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his power as a religious duty. So that as regards Moslem India 
it is not talk only ; they mean business. 

In all probability the Afghan War of I919 would not have 
occurred if the Mahomedans of India had not been moved to the 
depths. It was intended that a general rising of the Mahomedans 
in the North-West Provinces should take place synchronously 
with the attack of the Afghans in the Khyber. Only those who 
were on the spot really know how near success that venture was. 

It is doubtful if the véle of Soviet Russia in the present crisis 
has been fully interpreted. The part played has been an insidious 
one, commencing shortly after the Armistice. The Russians have 
always had an eye on Constantinople and the Straits, and the two 
Notes just issued from the Soviets indicate that there is no change 
of their political view as regards this region of the Near East. It 
will be remembered that when Russia was our ally Constantinople 
was to have been her reward after the war was over. The later 
part played by Russia absolved the Allies from this understanding, 
and since the close of the war Russia has had no say in the future 
fate of the Straits. Ignoring the Moscow Soviet Government in 
this matter aroused in them much resentment, and a determination 
that they would countenance no settlement relating to the Straits 
to which they were not a party. It is said that they decided not 
to rest satisfied until they had entire control of the Straits, the 
Allied States being excluded altogether. The Straits were to be 
ruled by Russia, the Black Sea becoming a Russian lake. This 
was the dream of Tsarist Russia; it remains the ambition and 
dream of the Soviets to-day. The Kemalist coup and policy were 
accepted by the Bolshevists as their opportunity for fostering their 
Straits, and Constantinople scheme, and they began negotiations 
with the Turkish Nationalists. There were exchanges of Notes ; 
in the earliest of these from Moscow, dated June 3, 1920, the 
Soviet Government ‘ confirmed the receipt of a letter in which 
Kemal Pasha expressed the desire to enter into permanent 
relations with it, and to participate in the fight against foreign 
Imperialism threatening other countries.’ The Soviet Govern- 
ment likewise noted with satisfaction the fundamental principles 
underlying the policy of the newly-formed Grand Nationalist 
Assembly at Angora, viz. : 

1. The independence of Turkey and the inclusion within her frontiers 
of all territory undeniably belonging to her. 

2. The Capitulations to be abolished, as also all spheres of foreign 
influence. 


3. The question of the Straits to be settled by a Conference of Powers 
bordering on the Black Sea. 


The Turco-Soviet Treaty was signed at Moscow on March 16, 
% The Morning Post, September 28, 1922. 
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1921. Many people view the compact entered into by the Turkish 
Nationalist Government and the Bolsheviks as an enterprise 
between two wholly incompatible elements—hereditary enemies ; 
but it is decidedly unwise to disregard the fact that this agreement 
exists, and that it has had much to do with the present crisis. 

The supposed irreconcilability between Islamism and Bol- 
shevism leads some people to believe that such an alliance as that 
referred to must sooner or later end in disruption. Nevertheless 
we have been witnessing without observing the seeming paradox 
of the Bolshevist régime cementing Islamism and Turanianism 
in a widespread brotherhood: one Mahomedan province after 
another has come under the jurisdiction of the Moscow Soviet 
Republic, and the people of these provinces have recognised the 
grip in which they were held when too late. The Bolshevik 
has been clever enough to disguise from the Turk and the Tartar 
that they are being made use of as a means to an end. 

The Germans had by their Treaty with the Ukraine got con- 
trol of Odessa and so obtained a new line of access to the East. 
Many Germans in the first half of 1918 thought that their final 
victory would actually come to them in the East; the cry had 
altered to ‘Hamburg to Herat.’ By the middle of 1918 the 
‘ four B’s scheme ’ (Berlin, Batum, Baku, Bukhara) was definitely 
formulated. 

The Caucasian adventure of the Turks, which was to link 
them up with the Tartars in the Pan-Turanian scheme, was: 
eventually to be some sort of consolation for their losses in 
Mesopotamia, Syria and the Hedjaz, and remotely they hoped that 
the fully-developed new empire would enable them to reconquer 
the territories that had been taken from them. The Pan-Turanian 
enterprise became a sort of racial project which was, inter alia, 
to be associated with prestige and glory in Central Asia. 

General Allenby’s offensive took from the Turks all power of 
further aggression. Enver Pasha, anterior to the capitulation 
of Damascus, was demanding troops from Trans-Caucasia. This 
relieved the threatened thrust at Teheran. General Marshall 
occupied Mosul ; he next reoccupied Baku and gave the coup-de- 
grace to the Pan-Turanian dream, and this caused bitter dis- 
appointment in Turkey. 

At the end of September, 1918, Bulgaria threw up the sponge. 
The Turks now saw that with Bulgaria hors de combat their flank 
in Europe was exposed and that further resistance was useless. 
Talaat-and Enver resigned and prudently vanished. Early in 
November they got on a German destroyer and disappeared 
Black Sea-wards; then they parted. Enver found his Tartar 
friends in the Caucasus, but discreetly suppressed all news of his 
movements ; Talaat went to Germany. 
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The Armistice with the Turks secured the Allies’ military 
situation. The main clauses were connected with the opening 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus and safe access to the Black 
Sea, in addition to which the Allies were to occupy the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus forts. It also included demobilisation of the 
Turkish Army and surrender of the Turkish Fleet, complete 
evacuation by Turkey of the Arab provinces, and release of all 
prisoners of war. The Armistice unfortunately did not sufficiently 
expose the completeness of the Turkish defeat, and it failed to 
make proper arrangements for the safety of the Armenians. 

The Treaty of Sévres, like that of Versailles, was born after a 
long and bitter war, in an atmosphere of force and passion, at a 
time when the angry feelings of belligerent nations had not cooled 
and judgments were not free from prejudice. From the terms 
it would appear as if the framers of the Treaty had for the moment 
lost sight of the history of the Turkish Empire, with its ancient 
and proud traditions, its influence outside the peoples of that 
empire, and its powers of recuperation. 

It will be remembered that the balance of Western European 
and American opinion was in favour of eradicating Turkey from 
Europe. Some European nations, who were specially and rightly 
interested in the question, felt that such a course would inflame 
Moslem feelings against Christians, as Constantinople had for 
nearly four centuries been bound up with the Caliphate, that 
position having been handed down to the Ottoman Sultans from 
the last Abbaside Caliph after the conquest of Egypt by Sultan 
Yawuz Salem. 

On March 16, 1920, the Grand Vizier, Salih Pasha, was served 
with a writ in the form of a joint Note from all the High Com- 
missioners announcing the decision of the Supreme Council that 
Constantinople was to be occupied provisionally by the Allied 
troops, and calling upon the Porte to disavow the Nationalist 
leaders and all their works. The occupation took place: the new 
situation was accepted without any disturbance. The army of 
occupation was under the supreme control of General d’Esperey. 
Some time afterwards an assurance was given to the Turks that 
Constantinople would eventually be restored to Turkey under 
certain conditions, and this, for a time, toned down Mahomedan 
resentment against ourselves and Christians in general. 

The terms of the Treaty were particularly severe : it is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate them here; they are known to everyone. 
Indian Mahomedan organisations and other political bodies 
associated with them attempted to get the penalties modified, or 
even abrogated, on the specious ground that pious Mahomedans 
could not accept any territorial reduction of the temporal power 
of their spiritual chief, the Sultan-Caliph. 
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An important political stipulation in the Treaty is that the 
Porte would cease to have any right of suzerainty over Moslems 
who came under the protectorate of other States as a result of 
the Treaty. 


This is a particularly important act of renunciation, as it clearly cuts 
to the root of the claim that the spiritual authority of the Sultan as 
Caliph entitles him to expect some sort of temporal allegiance from the 
Moslem subjects of foreign Powers.‘ 


The problem of enforcing the terms of the Treaty of Sévres 
hung fire for over a month, The Porte procrastinated under the 
plea that it wanted more information, and it was suggested that 
the Angora Government should be applied to. Kemal declined 
to recognise the Treaty in any way, and he began serious raids 
in Syria and Mesopotamia and tried to make his way to Con- 
stantinople. At the Boulogne Conference of June 22, 1920, it was 
decided that Kemal Pasha was to be crushed by armed force. 
M. Veniselos offered that the Greeks should march against the 
Nationalists with six divisions; this offer was accepted by the 
Allies, and it was given out that the French would co-operate from 
Cilicia and we from Ismid. The subsequent course of events in 
Anatolia has been already briefly referred to. 

There was great want of foresight shown by the Allies in not 
(a) recognising that with all their pre-occupations after the war 
it would be practically impossible to enforce the acceptance of all 
the terms of the Treaty of Sévres ; and (0) when the Turks refused 
to accept the terms their views on the subject should have been 
ascertained and most carefully considered ; efforts to negotiate 
an acceptable settlement started, and when a compromise had 
been arrived at a revised Treaty should have been prepared for 
signature, and ratification proceeded with at once. 

An exceptional opportunity was given to our Government 
early last August, when Turkish emissaries visited London carrying 
the olive branch, to re-open negotiations, but it was missed. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, these messengers from Turkey 
were unable to obtain an interview with any of our Ministers ; 
I do not vouch for the correctness of my information on this point. 

Everyone who knows the Turk predicted that he would not 
submit to what was tantamount to extinction of Turkey as an 
empire. He is very proud of his traditions, and especially proud 
of his history as a warrior. When we were prisoners in the 
cavalry barracks in Baghdad we were in charge of the officer 
commanding the 33rd Turkish Cavalry. He used to come to our 
rooms for a chat occasionally. He was of the rough-and-ready, 
swashbuckler type, and more than once told us with pride that his 


* The Times History of the War, vol. xxi., p. 461. 
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regiment had been fighting continuously for over thirty years, and 
he always wound yp his story with the remark, ‘My men have 
never once shown their back to the enemy,’ slapping his chest by 
way of emphasis. 

What the Treaty proposed to do was to convert a comparatively 
large empire into an insignificant State. What I mean will be at 
once understood by glancing at the map of the Turkish Empire 
as it existed before the war and then studying another map 
showing what the effects of the Treaty of Sévres would mean as 
regards the territorial limits of Turkey. It seems to have been 
forgotten that the effects of carrying out the Treaty in its entirety 
would react on the Mahomedan population of the whole world 
and would arouse a feeling of deep resentment in these people 
against Christianity. The appalling possibility of a religious war 
in which the whole of the Moslems in the East would be engaged 
is only just beginning to dawn on some people. If the Treaty of 
Sévres as it stands were carried out we should have something 
like 200 millions of people in a perpetual turmoil of spirit and with 
a hatred of all Christians, and no man can prognosticate what 
would arise from such antipathy. It is instructive to study a map 
showing the geographical distribution of the religions of the world, 
with the numbers professing these religions, and note the areas 
occupied by Mahomedans and their estimated population ; this 
question may then be gauged in its true proportions. 

It is very doubtful if the Turks alone could have achieved their 
recent huge successes; they had behind them the Bolsheviks, 
not actually in troops, but in munitions of war, provisions and 
money. The Bolsheviks are likewise credited with demoralising 
the Greek force. Bolshevik teachers diffused doctrines of agita- 
tion and revolution. The incident of the 49th Greek Infantry 
fraternising with the Turks recalls what happened in 1917 on the 
Eastern Front between the Germans and the Russians. The 
49th declined to fight : its example was infectious, and the failure 
to face the enemy ran through the whole Greek Army ; the men 
deserted their officers, who were taken prisoners by irregular 
bands. 

The freedom of the Straits is of vital interest to almost the 
whole world, but especially to ourselves as a commercial and 
maritime Power. The Allies had the promise from the Turks in 
1914 that the Straits would be kept open, but under German 
intrigue this promise was broken. The freedom of the Straits 
should never again depend upon the caprice of any Government. 
The security that they remain open must be of the most effective 
nature. The war indicated to the Allies the huge prejudice that 
was introduced by the closing of the Straits. Through it, to a 
large extent, was brought about the collapse of Russia and 
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Roumania, who were thereby precluded from obtaining munitions 
of war; it was partly responsible for Bulgaria entering the war 
against the Allies ; it was largely responsible for the dissolution 
of Russia and the success of the Bolsheviks; it fostered the 
Germans’ ‘ Hamburg to Herat’ scheme and the Pan-Turanian 
design of the Nationalist Turks. It would have been foolishly 
confiding of the Allies in the present crisis to accept the assurance 
of the Turks that they would respect the freedom of the Straits : 
it was quite possible that Kemal’s victorious army would not allow 
him to do so. 

The action of our Government in holding to their ground and 
securing the Straits was an exceedingly daring enterprise, purely 
British in its nature, and a measure regarding which we may be 
justly proud ; for it not only averted a very awkward situation 
that may have been associated with interminable trouble should 
the Turks and Bolsheviks have obtained command of the Straits, 
but it possibly prevented the sacking and destruction of Con- 
stantinople and the subsequent re-opening of the European War, 
commencing in Thrace. If the Turks had succeeded in getting 
into Constantinople it is probable that the world would have 
witnessed one of the most appalling tragedies in history. We have 
always had faith in our military advisers ; in the present case 
they fully appreciated the strategic and tactical situations before 
advocating the steps that were taken. 

All who understand Eastern armies would strongly deprecate 
any action that would suggest that we were going to show the 
Turks our back. Our policy in Indian Frontier warfare, in 
Afghanistan and in Burma, has always been to show a bold front 
no matter how tight a place we were in. 

We are the greatest Mahomedan Power in the world; our 
power over Mahomedans and our co-operation with them is based 
on our prestige. If we had allowed ourselves to be hustled out of 
Chanak under the influence of a threat, I believe it would have had 
a bad effect on our position as a world Power. If we had subjected 
ourselves to this disgrace it would not have prevented war ; it is 
probable that it would have lighted up a war that would not have 
been confined to the Near East. 

No one questioned the paramount importance of holding the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, but when it became a direct issue 
the British Government took the only practical step by which it 
could be done. It is difficult to understand how the retirement of 
the French and Italians (both, like ourselves, Mahomedan Powers) 
from Chanak can be justified. 

General Harington, in his reply to certain unfounded 
accusations made by Kemal Pasha, included the following 
statement : 
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Not one shot has been fired in anger against your troops, nor will one be 
fired in anger without my order, My one desire is to avoid conflict with 
your troops, and I trust that the forbearance I am showing will convince 
you of my sincerity. 


He ended by offering to meet Kemal at any time if any misunder- 
standing still remained. Any suggestion of weakness would have 
precipitated the disaster we were so anxious toavoid. The Turks 
have no sympathy with an invertebrate soldier; the determined 
front we have shown is what they understand and respect. 

The position at Chanak was an extraordinary one, and one 
that, if continued, must sooner or later have led to ‘ incidents,’ 
notwithstanding the apparently friendly relations that existed 
between the troops that faced one another. In a military sense 
it was not fair to us that the opposing force should have had full 
opportunity to reconnoitre all our positions and to ascertain 
our weak and strong points. The situation was throughout its 
continuance grave and critical, and it says a great deal for the 
forbearance of both General Harington and Kemal Pasha, and 
for the discipline of the troops on both sides, that no incident took 
place. General Harington’s conduct of the negotiations between 
himself and Kemal Pasha deserves the highest possible commenda- 
tion. His courteous tone and conciliatory methods under severe 
provocation, solely with the view to arriving at a friendly settle- 
ment, have been a great source of comfort to the nation during 
these anxious days. 

Initially the prospects of the Allies arriving at an agreement 
as to the terms of the invitation to a Peace Conference to be 
addressed to the Angora Government were not too hopeful. We 
must all feel deeply grateful to Lord Curzon for his masterly 
diplomatic achievements in bringing about more than once a 
consensus of opinion among the Allies. 

The Allies’ first Note specifically states : 

On condition that the Angora Government does not send its army 
during peace negotiations into zones of which the Allied Governments have 
proclaimed provisional neutrality, the three Governments will willingly 
support at the Conference the attribution of these frontiers to Turkey 
[Thrace up to the Maritza and Adrianople]. 


This was a perspicacious proviso. Kemal Pasha has shown wise 
and courageous statesmanship in proposing that the neutral zone 
should be placed under the control of the Allies until the Near 
East Peace Conference has finished its work. It should be 
remembered that the Angora Government consider that the terms 
of the Mudros Armistice with Turkey, signed on October 30, 1918, 
were violated by the Allies occupying, Smyrna and Constantinople 
—they had not accepted the Treaty of Sévres 

If Kemal withdraws his troops -from the neutral zone it is up 
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to the Allies to guarantee that the Turks in Eastern Thrace will be 
unmolested by either Greeks or Bulgars. It is necessary to insist 
on the Greeks withdrawing beyond the prescribed line, and if they 
refuse to do so they must accept the responsibility for the con- 
sequences. The withdrawal of the Greeks should be supervised 
by Allied military officers. Until complete evacuation is carried 
out Eastern Thrace should be administered and protected by the 
Allies. If the Greeks present an armed resistance to the transfer 
of Eastern Thrace they will, it is apprehended, be creating further 
trouble for themselves. Every possible measure should be adopted 
at once to ensure the safety of all Turkish subjects and their 
property in Eastern Thrace, and thus allay the reasonable fears 
Kemal entertains regarding his compatriots there. 

Let us put ourselves in Kemal’s place. He has led a victorious 
army against the Greeks, and when in full pursuit of them he is 
suddenly brought to a halt by ourselves at a time when, with or 
without foundation, he believes that his countrymen and their 
families in Thrace are being murdered and pillaged by the Greeks. 

One earnestly hopes that the Turkish Nationalists will see that 
so far as they are concerned there is nothing to be gained by going 
to war with the Allies to secure that which will be theirs by 
negotiation and run the risk of alienating the sympathy of the 
Allies, 


At the Military Conference at Mudania the Nationalists 
requested that Eastern Thrace be handed over to them at once. 
It was pointed out that this would lead to trouble, and that it was 
necessary to draw up, sign and ratify, the transfer of Eastern 
Thrace before their request could be acceded to. The chief 
Allies had to meet again in Paris on this question, and on 
October 7 an Allied agreement was come to. 

The terms offered by the Allies as a basis for continuing the 
Mudania Conference seem equitable ; their acceptance by Kemal 
Pasha will obviate a fresh clash of arms between two hostile 
nations whose angry feelings towards each other have not yet 
cooled down. These terms have just been made public. The 
tone of the Mudania Conference is hopeful ; it has laid the founda- 
tions for a final satisfactory settlement by the Peace Conference at 
Angora. 

There have been many expressions of regret that there was so 
much noise made over meeting, or preparing to meet, the difficulty 
with which we were faced. A quieter manifestation of firmness 
would have secured greater confidence and been more in accord- 
ance with British traditions. There must be something defective 
in a policy that places the British Empire in such a position as the 
one we are in—that compels us to take such a risk and gives us 


one of the most unhappy weeks we have ever experienced. On 
VoL. XCII—No. 549 31 
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the other hand it is refreshing to find that we have a Government 
that is prepared to accept the grave responsibility of facing fresh 
hostilities when the crisis was actually thrust upon us. 

As I remarked in The Times of September 27, 1922, ‘ What 
one specially laments is that a peaceful settlement of the whole 
Turkish question was not arrived at before fighting was renewed 
between the Turks and the Greeks, and that this Sword of 
Damocles has been allowed to remain suspended over our heads 
for so long. One is forced to criticise the delay on the part of the 
Allies in not settling this matter two years ago. Had the Allies 
concentrated on this instead of each endeavouring to get all that 
was possible out of the war, there would have been a satisfactory 


settlement long ago.’ 
P. HEHIR. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS 


THE question of the freedom of the Dardanelles and Bosporus to 
international traffic has again come very near to plunging Europe 
into war, and the ‘ Peace with honour!’ cry of 1878 is being 
recalled. 

It may be that the League of Nations will come into its own 
over this issue. Whether it does so or not will depend upon the 
readiness of the nations concerned to uphold the decisions of the 
League by force, and the time seems to be arriving when the most 
effective methods of applying sea, land, and air forces may again 
loom largely in public attention. ‘ Armaments,’ as we so con- 
stantly are told, ‘depend upon policy,’ and we are too apt to 
forget that the converse also holds good. Policy frequently 
depends upon armaments, or upon the want of them, and we can 
attribute the change in Allied policy since the victory over Turkey 
in 1918 to the long period of delay, during which the great Allied 
fleets, armies and air forces, which gained that victory, have been 
reduced out of all recognition. 

Our own policy, as affecting the freedom of the Straits, has not 
been conspicuous for consistency. It is true that we have always 
advocated their being kept open to the merchant shipping of all 
nations, but until quite recently we have strongly opposed their 
being opened to war vessels. Our policy was avowedly conceived 
in our own interests. We wanted the Straits open to merchant 
ships. We had extensive commercial commitments in the Black 
Sea trade, especially in the oil fuel of the Caucasus and Rumania, 
and in the grain of Russia, which was fetched by vessels carrying 
British coal on the out-voyage. We wanted the Straits closed to 
navies. We have vital naval interests in the Mediterranean. We 
have to protect there a great artery for trade and troop move- 
ments, and it was considered to be to our advantage to exclude 
from Mediterranean waters a prospectively hostile Russian Black 
Sea fleet. 

Without going deeply into the complications and ramifications 
of the various racial and religious issues involved in the problem, 
it will suffice for our purpose to note that the question of the free- 
dom of the Straits has been determined by wars in the past, as it 
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will be in the future if entrusted to any individual nation. Asa 
result of the Turco-Egyptian War of 1832-41, in which Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, and Great Britain ultimately took part, the 
Straits were closed to the warships of all nations, and Russia was 
thereby prevented from becoming a Mediterranean Power. 

Turkey now became dependent upon the protection of Europe. Hopes 
of internal reform, however, never fructified. The conflicting ambitions 
of European Powers with regard to the continually shrinking dominions 
of the Sultan became henceforth an increasing source of friction.? 


The neutrality of the Black Sea was nominally established in 
1856 by the Treaty of Paris, following the Crimean War. In 1878, 
the ‘ Jingo’ year, the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3), which 
concluded the Russo-Turkish War, was strongly opposed by Great 
Britain and a conference assembled at Berlin. Turkey gained 
better terms under the Treaty of Berlin (July 13), and Great 
Britain then bound herself secretly to protect Turkey against 
Russian aggression. After the Turco-Greek War of 1897, which 
was won by the Turks, the Powers intervened to check any 
increase of the Turkish dominions, but the question of control 
of the Straits was not affected. Turkey spent these years in 
improving the defences of the Straits, and gradually came under 
German military influence. The armament of the forts was 
obtained from Krupp, and, by means of financial pressure, Turkey 
was persuaded to make the defence of the Bosporus secondary to 
the defence of the Dardanelles,2 where the most formidable guns 
were mounted, and the channel was mined. The seizure by the 
Italians of Turkish oversea territory in Africa in the Turco-Italian 
War of 1911-12 did not affect the guardianship of the Straits. 
Bulgaria gained the Enos-Midia frontier in Eastern Thrace as the 
result of the first Balkan War of 1912-13, but she lost most of the 
territory gained, including Adrianople, by the Treaty of Constanti- 
nople which followed the second Balkan War of 1913. In the 
Balkans were sown the seeds of the Great War of 1914-18, in which 
the German war vessels Goeben and Breslau, given sanctuary up 
the Straits from the British Fleet in the Mediterranean, forced 
Turkey into the war by hoisting the Turkish flag and bombarding 
Russian Black Sea ports. The Turkish defences of the channels 
have now been destroyed, and the question of the freedom of the 
Straits for merchant shipping is not in dispute. Their use by 
war vessels is still, however, a matter of controversy, which was 
recently brought to a head by the bombardment of Samsoun by 
the Greeks. 

The present problem of defence is one of great interest, both 
1 Wars and Treaties, 1815—1914 (Ponsonby). 


2 This information came to my knowledge as Intelligence Officer to the 
Mediterranean Fleet (1892-5). 
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in its military and in its political aspects. We have shown but 
little foresight in the matter, and either we have not consulted, 
or we have ignored, naval and military opinion when formulating 
our policy. We can, I hope, give credit to the naval, military, 
and air staffs for the requisite capacity to lay before the Govern- 
ment, if consulted, the defence conditions and requirements 
involved when we made this business ‘ our charge’ (Mr. Lloyd 
George), just before the terms of the Treaty of Sévres were 
published. These conditions are (1) that we must be prepared 
to maintain naval and air forces in local waters. in sufficient 
strength to keep off any hostile sea or air forces, and (2) that we 
must be in a position, by the use of sea, land, and air forces, to 
keep hostile armies, be they Turkish or of any other nationality, 
at such a distance from the Straits that they shall be unable to 
drop shells on the deep water channels, thereby rendering them 
insecure for traffic. The first portion of our task we have so far 
fulfilled. We have not fulfilled the second. When the Kemalist 
forces of Nationalist Turks approached the Asiatic shores of the 
Bosporus last year we did not ourselves provide sufficient troops 
to drive them back, and we called in the aid of the Greeks. Having 
helped in this purpose, the Greeks embarked upon an ambitious 
campaign carrying them far into the interior of Asia Minor, and 
disaster resulted. The Greek General Staff announced at the 
time (according to a Press cable) that this action was undertaken 
in accordance with the wishes of the British Commander-in-Chief. 
That statement I believe to have been false. If true, we deserve 
to suffer the penalty. 

_ To pass to more recent events. ‘ Neutral zones’ were 
established by France, Italy, and ourselves, on each side of the 
Dardanelles and of the Bosporus, in order to ensure the security 
of the Straits under the second condition above mentioned. 
These zones were publicly proclaimed by France, Italy, and 
ourselves in May 1921. When the neutral zone on the European 
side of the Bosporus was threatened by a Greek army a few weeks 
ago the Allied High Commissioners warned them off. When, 
flushed with their recent triumph over the Greeks in Asia Minor, 
the Turkish Nationalist troops threatened the zones on the Asiatic 
side, the Commissioners apparently took no action, but Sir 
Charles Harington, the British general commanding in chief the 
Allied forces, warned the Turks, in identical terms used to the 
Greeks, not to cross the neutral boundaries. 

Sir Charles Harington was nominally in command of the French 
and Italian detachments as well as of our own troops, which 
formed the bulk of the army available for defence of the neutral 
zones. That these detachments had not been placed unreservedly 
under his command was made apparent by the withdrawal of 
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French troops from the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles as soon as 
the Kemalists were thought to be approaching Chanak. Bearing 
that point in mind, we can now turn our attention to the military 
aspect of the problem with which we were confronted, especially 
on the Asiatic side of the Straits. 

A glance at the map suffices to show the substantial advantages 
enjoyed by a force defending the Dardanelles and Bosporus 
against an army advancing without naval support from Asia 
Minor. The defenders are on what strategists call interior lines, 
meaning that, having sea transport available, they can concentrate 
their forces on either side of the theatre of war, north or south of 
the Sea of Marmora, more rapidly than attackers could with only 
inferior land communications at their disposal. The coastal 
sectors are, moreover, under gun-fire from the defenders’ warships, 
Against this it is as well to remember that the problem is not one 
of simple military strategy. The attackers’ purpose is achieved 
if they can drop in the Straits either shells fired from heavy 
ordnance in concealed positions, or bombs dropped by aircraft, 
which, from this point of view, can be treated as projectiles with 
a range greatly extended beyond that of ordnance. 

Taking the neutral zones on the Asiatic side separately, we 
find that the one covering the Bosporus channel had a boundary 
line, about thirty miles in length, extending from the Black Sea 
to the Gulf of Ismid, and that this line is crossed by the Ismid- 
Scutari railway, which is exposed to bombardment from the sea. 
Covering the Dardanelles, we find an extensive neutral belt, 
parallel to that channel, averaging about thirty miles in width. 
Its eastern boundary line measured about ninety miles in length, 
From all accounts it had never been properly delineated and 
marked by boundary posts or fences, nor apparently had it been 
chosen by reason of any special topographical advantages which 
it offers for defence. This was the Tom Tiddler’s ground of the 
military situation. According to the text of Sir Charles Haring- 
ton’s pronouncement,® we were confronted with the problem of 
turning off this ground any Turkish army which might contem- 
plate its invasion. The strength of such an invading army would 
be limited by the communications and transport available for its 
supply. The railway from Smyrna'to Panderma, on the Sea of 
Marmora—the Propontis of Greek mythology—runs roughly 
parallel to, and about fifty miles from the boundary line of this 
neutral zone. The zone was invaded by Turkish cavalry (with 
guns?). The use of Greek troops being out of the question, and 
France and Italy being apparently unwilling to assist us in this 
area, we appealed to the self-governing Dominions for help in 


* «Any attempt to violate the neutral zone will be resisted by all the naval] 
and military forces available ’ (Press Telegram). 
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providing the necessary troops. We had previously relieved our 
Indian troops by a smaller number of British battalions. At 
the same time we made what many people consider to be an ill- 
timed reference to the need for preserving the results of our 
victory in a war which we profess to have waged purely for a 
principle, seeking no advantage to ourselves. That may possibly 
be explained by the fact that the freedom of the Straits is in the 
interest, not of ourselves alone, but of all nations. Such are the 
main features of the situation, looked at from the local military 
aspect. The British Government also approached the Balkan 
Powers lately in alliance with us, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia and 
Greece, which are ‘deeply and vitally affected,’ with a view to their 
taking a part in the defence of the neutral zones.‘ This action, 
taken apparently without consulting France and Italy, is open 
to the criticisms that Bulgaria could hardly be expected to remain 
passive under such conditions; that Rumania by entering the 
lists would lay herself open to attack in Bessarabia by the Soviet 
Red Army, in alliance with Mustapha Kemal; that concerted 
action between Yugo-Slavia and Italy would, to say the least of 
it, be difficult to achieve ; and that, if Greek troops were used, a 
Turkish advance against them would be justified while Greece 
was still a belligerent. The zones are called ‘ neutral,’ and it 
is the duty of neutrals to disarm belligerent troops that cross 
their frontiers. That leads us to the political situation, and to 
its influence upon the military defence of the Straits. 

Besides the bitterness of racial animosities in the Balkans, we 
here have to deal with two factors of world-wide importance, 
likely to spread the conflict, if there should be one, far beyond 
the confines of the Near East. These are the economic and 
the religious factors. Let us examine them. We can assume 
that the object of our avowed enemies, the Bolsheviks of Russia 
and the extremist Nationalist Turks, would be to reduce, by 
involving us in military commitments elsewhere, the number of 
troops which we could spare to defend the neutral zones. Their 
activities have been sufficiently apparent in India, in Afghanistan, 
in Iraq, and in the Far East. 

As a result of the treaty between the Kemalists and the French 
over the question of Cilicia, a corridor has since been opened for 
Bolshevik-Kemalist combined activities, and possibly military 
action, in the direction of the frontier of Iraq. For motives of 
economy, we are reducing our military garrison there on the plea 
that the mobility of the remainder can be increased by supplying 
them with facilities for air travel. We have also witnessed of late 
the influence of Bolshevik emissaries in Ireland (a fruitful soil for 


4 Statement of the British Government’s policy to the Press, apparently by 
some individual Cabinet Minister (?). 
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all agents of discontent), also in Italy, and in the three Balkan 
States which we have invited to come to our aid. The extent to 
which Bolshevism absorbs troops to maintain internal order in 
these various countries will indicate the influence of the economic 
factor in politics upon the military situation. It would have 
governed the amount of military force that the countries 
concerned could have spared for the defence of the neutral 
zones. 

The future of Constantinople, and the Turkish frontier in Thrace, 
are bound up with the question of the defence of the Straits, and 
here we are confronted by acute racial and religious issues. Of 
these the religious are the most important. It is impossible, 
excepting at great length, to trace the history of what has come to 
be called the Caliphate movement amongst the Moslems of India. 
Started apparently as a branch of Bolshevik propaganda, the 
most surprising feature in recent developments is the support 
accorded to the movement by Mahommedans both of the Sunni and 
the Shiah persuasion. Disclosures made by Mr. Montagu, at the 
time of his enforced retirement from the Cabinet, showed that the 
Indian and the British Governments did not see eye to eye in the 
matter of our dealings with Turkey. The defence of the Straits 
is complicated by the fact that Constantinople is situated in the 
neutral zone on the European side of the Bosporus, and by the 
attempts that are being made to arouse the fanaticism of Islam to 
embark upon a holy war as a protest should the Sultan be 
deprived of his capital. The following story bears upon the 
attitude of some Christians towards this controversy. 

It came within my personal knowledge when visiting a large 
town in Wales, at the time when the terms of the Treaty of 
Sévres were being considered, that a circular was going the rounds 
of the Free Churches urging the ministers to prevail upon their 
congregations to pass a resolution, in set terms, requesting the 
Prime Minister to turn the Turks out of Constantinople, and to 
send a telegram embodying the resolution to the Prime Minister 
himself. I heard one of many congregations take witl fervour 
the action suggested to them, but I do not for a moment believe 
that those who recorded their votes had any idea of the great 
issues which their resolution, if acted upon, might entail. The 
action was taken from religious motives. It is delicate ground 
upon which to tread, but experience gained in 1914, and during 
the period that has since intervened, tempts one to suggest that 
it would be well for Christendom to cast the beam out of its 
own eye before undertaking the task of casting the mote out 
of the eye of Islam. I have not, however, referred to this 
occurrence with a view to comment, but rather in order to 
show that on both sides there are religious forces, at present 
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lying latent, which might flame into wide-spread combustion if 
ignited by a spark so apparently small as the question whether 
the seat of government of Turkey should be situated at 
Constantinople, on the European side, or at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic side, of the Bosporus. 

Turkish sovereignty over Constantinople having now been 
conceded, we can let that matter rest. More serious difficulties, 
affecting the security of the Straits, arise over the question of the 
Turkish frontier in Thrace. Here we were faced with an unfortu- 
nate accusation that we had broken our word, and had thereby 
sacrificed our reputation for honest dealing, by which our influence 
over Eastern races has hitherto been secured. Specific state- 
ments are made by Indian and other Moslems that the Turks were 
promised on our behalf by Mr. Lloyd George the retention of 
their national home in Thrace as well as in Anatolia.5 We have 
seen, by our brief summary of the wars in which Turkey has been 
engaged during the past century, how the extent of European soil 
under the sovereignty of the Turk shrank, after the success of the 
Bulgarian armies in 1913, to a small strip of land eastward of the 
Enos-Midia line, and how, owing to a conflict between Bulgaria and 
her former allies, Greece and Serbia, the Turks were able to regain 
much of Thrace, including Adrianople. (In 1913 nothing was 
heard from the Moslems of India about the Caliphate, or the 
importance to Islam of the possession of Adrianople.) From the 
date of the Armistice until last year French troops occupied 
Eastern Thrace, which was then handed over to Greece. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Mudania Armistice or Convention, Greek 
troops now withdraw to the Maritza line. 

It is this question of a Turkish frontier in Europe that presents 
the prospects of trouble in the Balkans in the future, as in the past. 
It would be sheer madness to attempt to settle it between the 
British, who are commonly believed to have financed the Greek 
adventure in Asia Minor, the French, who are credited with large 
financial interests in Turkish securities, the Italians, notoriously 
hostile to the Yugo-Slavs, and the Balkan nations, with strong 
racial and religious animosities, in conference with fanatical 
Moslem Turks backed by an atheistic Russian Government with 
its own economic axe to grind. The alternatives are settlement 
by force—a mere temporary expedient, as experience has 
repeatedly proved—or settlement by arbitration, and the best 
machinery for arbitration, most widely supported by world 
opinion, is afforded by the League of Nations, especially if for 
this occasion it is possible to secure the co-operation of the United 
States of America, known to be devoted to the interests of the 


5 The Prime Minister’s ‘pledge’ of January 5, 1918: ‘We are not fighting 
to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race.’ 
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small minority of Christians who have survived massacre at the 
hands of the Turks in Asia Minor. 

To summarise. The freedom of the Straits for merchant 
shipping, and also for men-of-war under all (?) flags, is being 
maintained at present by sea, land and air forces provided 
principally by Great Britain, presumably at the expense of the 
taxpayers of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ulster. France and 
Italy are providing some, apparently conditional, support. 
Australia and New Zealand are prepared to send contingents to 
hold the Gallipoli peninsula where so many ‘ Anzacs’ lie at rest. 
Rumania, Serbia, and Greece have been invited by us to help in 
defending the ‘ neutral zones.” As I write this the results of 
that appeal are not known.® The difficulties in the way of 
compliance have been recounted above. Kemalist troops 
which invaded the original Chanak and Scutari zones were not 
resisted, and they are now withdrawing from the more con- 
tracted zones established by the Mudania Conference. 

Reinforcements of British troops have arrived, and if we are 
called upon to defend the zones our pledge will doubtless be 
redeemed. But what of the future? The Balkan problem will 
remain, and the territories concerned contain turbulent elements. 
Brigandage is rife. We have in Bulgaria an example of the diffi- 
culty in preventing armed raiders from issuing from and seeking 
sanctuary in territory inadequately policed. For an indefinite 
period it will be necessary to see to it that the neutral zones are 
not used as refuges for the turbulent and outlawed. This entails 
a prolonged occupation by armed and adequate police forces. Is 
this indefinitely to be ‘ our charge,’ the charge of the British 
Fleet, Army, and Air Force, and the taxpayer behind them? 

The future of Constantinople itself has been determined in 
favour of the Turks. Before settled conditions can obtain there 
remain two questions: the Turkish frontier in Thrace and the 
defence of the neutral zones. A permanent solution of these 
questions will never be found, even by force of arms, between the 
interested parties. There is only one disinterested authority at 
present in existence, the League of Nations, Assembly and Council, 
and to this authority it has been proposed to refer the subject, 
but in order to ensure acceptance of its decisions there must be 
force behind the League, even as there are police behind the law. 
Will this force be forthcoming, and by whom will it be provided ? 

Looking elsewhere, at the other narrow channels and sea 
canals of the world, we find the Panama Canal fortified, under 
the control of the United States; the Suez Canal unfortified, 
nominally under international control ; the entrance to the Baltic, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, Bonifacio, Messina, and Malacca uncon- 
® Presumably it has been cancelled, but we have not been so informed. 
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trolled, but easily rendered dangerous of access by the use of 
submarines and minefields. 

Each of these Straits has a defended naval base or bases 
under some flag or other in the neighbourhood from which 
submarines, minelayers, or aircraft could operate. Whatever 
decision may be arrived at over the ‘freedom’ of the Dar- 
danelles, the same conditions would present themselves if 
defended naval bases were established in any of the numerous 
good harbours in the islands of the A2gean, such as Mudros in 
Lemnos or Port Sigri in Mitylene. 


GEORGE ASTON. 
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IN THE SEQUESTERED WEST 


It is perhaps the most tuneful countryside in all England without 
effort setting itself to song. A sentence taken at random from 
a local paper, making no claim to write in any but simplest 
English the annals of its district, gives an instance of the use of 
the euphonious place-names. ‘ The collision occurred,’ runs the 
bare report, ‘on the main Ludlow to Bridgnorth Road, which 
cuts the Shrewsbury and Cleobury Mortimer Road at Cross- 
houses.’ The effect is crude enough, but written with judgment 
the statement might become blank verse; indeed, place-names 
of the Severn lands would enrich a song of Provence. And it is 
not the nomenclature of the district only that arrests. Bishop’s 
Castle, Cleobury Mortimer, Oswestry, Quatford, Stokesay, and 
the like, are not merely musical sounds. Like Market Drayton, 
Oakengates, Ironbridge, Wyre Forest and Coalbrookdale, they 
commemorate for all time in actual syllables their special signi- 
ficance in this land of lanes and hamlets, of loitering streams and 
little ancient bridges, of grain crops and fruit gardens, of first 
century forts and fords and nineteenth century industrial centres. 
The names can be multiplied at will and not lose in effectiveness, 
just as the places take to themselves added interest as they are 
more familiarly known. 

Contrasted with other parts of Britain, it is strange to find 
how little they are known, and stranger to reflect how little 
English literature—the literature that becomes part of language— 
has concerned itself with this borderland between the realm of 
English letters proper and that where Welsh songs are supreme. 

For the student, however, there is literature in plenty and a 
wealth of antiquarian lore. The land neighbours the home of 
Shakespeare and that of Welsh minstrelsy too closely to lack 
genius of its own. But seeing how popular fiction is enthroned 
side by side with history in such strongholds of actual circum- 
stance as are Canterbury and Bath, how it has displaced the heroes 
of the older art in Dorset, it is strange that in this western world 
no fictional worthy shares with Picot de Say, with St. Milburga, 
or the Lady Sabrina herself, the interest of the few tourists who 
know these personages. In Kent voyagers from overseas press 
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to see the homes of Agnes, of Uriah Heap and Mr. Micawber quite 
as eagerly as they seek the church of Queen Bertha or the shrine 
of Becket. Bath is the more Bath that it saw the Baroness 
Bernstein and Chloe of fiction as well as Beau Nash and George 
Selwyn in the flesh, and such dandies of an earlier period as were 
resident centurions. In Dorset the workman in the road points 
out the church of the D’Urbevilles; the Weymouth taximan 
drives without direction to the cove where Troy bathed! No 
Wessex reader separates the boundaries of Dorchester from those 
of Casterbridge, while anyone who loiters to see the home of the 
novelist will certainly walk out of the town to follow those last 
weary footfalls of the mayor. 

But in the West no such book company jostles the shades 
peopling this amazingly permanent home of the past. 

Its permanency is the most notable circumstance in the eyes 
of the stranger. It is full of relics of age and yet so surprisingly 
undecayed. The district held the capital of the early British 
kings. It was an important Roman province intersected by many 
fine roads cutting the main highway on Watling Street. Again, 
for a time, parts were incorporated in Powyss, one of the Welsh 
kingdoms re-established by Cadwallon. Then it became the 
western border of Mercia and the later headquarters of the barons 
of the Marches. At Bishop’s Castle, on the actual border, a never- 
ceasing tumult of raid and counter-raid sent echoes into the less 
harassed but equally vigilant river lands. During the centuries 
before the discovery of steam, perhaps because of the Roman- 
built roads maintained for purposes of defence, East, South and 
West were almost as much at home within each other’s borders 
as they have ever been since. It is probable that Offa pitched 
his camp at Chelsea almost as often as at Quatford, for his halt 
at either ford figures more than once in the annals of both Mercia 
and Wessex. Elfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, who fortified 
Bridgnorth, travelled widely about the larger Wessex ; house- 
holds of the earlier Montgomerys seem to have been domiciled 
very comfortably in either Arundel or Shrewsbury—as the humour 
or the border fray took them. In Plantagenet times, when 
companies of pilgrims or crusaders poured south, by the lower 
route, towards Canterbury at the other end of Watling Street, 
roads that had been trodden by the legions, joining Cirencester 
with the mines and the northern fortress, were still the main 
highways. In spite of invasions, marauding and others, castles 
of medieval pattern and succeeding Tudor houses were often 
held by retainers while the baron and his household were domiciled 
elsewhere. In earlier centuries it was in mounted cavalcade 
these set out from home; in those years before the awakening 
of industrial England they threaded the still passable, though 
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neglected, old roads in the great coach. In some centuries, too, 
intercourse between East and West necessarily centred about the 
doings of the courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer held at 
Shrewsbury, and was attracted by the meetings of the President 
and Council of the Marches of North Wales, sitting in Ludlow 
from the reign of Edward IV. until the abolition of that body by 
William ITI. 

The many ruins of the district, remains of thirty castles, of 
some eight or nine great abbeys, of numbers of fortified houses, tell 
of stirring history even in the more sequestered West. The fortified 
mansions especially give evidence of a never-sleeping vigilance, 
just as houses with unwindowed walls on the far Prussian border 
tell their story of centuries of watchful dread. But the existence 
of these manors with their fortifications, but also with their 
elegancies, proves that it was not the love of adventure alone that 
sent the builders to ruralise in the West. In Roman times the first 
settlers came to the district to settle it: there are a thousand 
evidences, however, that life here must have had its attractions 
for the Latin colonists. Their villas were not all of the pattern 
that marks a soldier occupation. Most of them were not only 
habitable, but comfortable—even luxurious. In the days when 
the Church was paramount, although on the border Church pro- 
perty was held in scant respect and a prior or bishop held for 
ransom as lightly as any man, except in war time the abbey 
lands nearer the Severn were comparatively sheltered. Indeed, 
no abbeys, and very few churches, sprang up on the actual border, 
so it was not only the love of fighting and the need for conquest 
that peopled the Severn lands. Medieval Church dignitaries, like 
the old Romans, were men of taste, and they would not have kept 
their place in the country as they did through many centuries if 
the district had not itself held them. 

Life as led on the castle and abbey lands must have been 
uncommonly pleasant. Game and fish did not leave these con- 
fines with the Churchmen, but when there was a small population 
and a bigger area of woodland there was more sport for all. Con- 
trasted with roads of other parts the highways were good. The 
river itself was a highway as well as a defence, and before the use 
of basic slag and other fertilisers revolutionised soil production in 
less favoured parts of England the harvest from grain and fruit 
lands of the Severn basin made a source of certain revenue quite 
apart from the exercise of the forethought and business acumen 
that governs such returns to-day. In the earlier centuries, that 
golden age to which Mr.' Chesterton would set the modern clock, 
this district had its undoubted attractions. 

The district attracts still. In the wider West such centres as 
Bath, Cirencester, Glastonbury, haunts of scholar and antiquarian, 
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are not unsought by visitors from other parts of Britain, but the 
heart of the Severn lands from Shrewsbury to Worcester, thence 
to Ludlow, Bishop’s Castle and Oswestry, is almost unknown 
beyond its immediate neighbouring shires. Yet the region is one 
of the most alluring in England. Once threaded by some of the 
best roads in Britain, it is now served by one of the worst train 
services, which probably accounts for its comparative obscurity. 
But such visitors who come here to sketch, to hunt or fish, to buy 
white-faced cattle and various muttons, return again and again. 
Like the wanderer in Denmark, who without warning finds 
himself in Nyborg, these succumb before an indefinable charm, as 
elusive as it is unlooked for. High history calls them, so does 
romance ; but it is the district itself, with its unforgettable tune- 
fulness and tinting, the never-failing friendliness of its people and 
the fascination of its all-pervading past, that holds them to certain 
return. 

High history, at home on both banks of the Severn, at Worcester 
seems to have been adequately sung. On the opposite shores its 
doings pass unchronicled ; or where accounts exist they are so 
garbled that it is difficult to separate them from legend and folk- 
lore. But the past lives in the countryside. Like Casterbridge, 
the whole district tells of Rome, a Rome established so firmly that 
most of the place-names have Latin syllables; among ruins of 
castle, church, cottage and barn Roman bricks are piled. Very 
few mines and quarries open to-day are free from tracings close 
at hand of Roman workings. Yet there is no written history of 
these camps and forts, of clusters of villas and larger towns, not 
even of the big city with walls enclosing an area greater than 
that of Roman London, although most roads led to it, and more 
fords crossed the Severn here than at any other part of the river’s 
course. 

If early centuries knew little about Roman Britain, succeeding 
generations knew less. So the many British ruins of this part of 
the Severn valley became the home of a not convincing folklore. 
No river nymph such as the Lorelei, no mountain presence like 
the Erlking, no knight of the Round Table, not even a patron saint, 
haunts the region. Fairies, giants, hobgoblins and ghosts came 
into possession of the realm that to-day would appear to be a 
fitting home for mythology. It is certainly beautiful enough, and 
with its wooded downs and dales has retreats to shelter presences 
less insignificant than the company that actually garrisoned these 
time-worn strongholds and arranged the physical configuration of 
the land. But, as in the larger world, it would seem that here the 
Nibelung for his own work was as forceful as the demigod. Cer- 
tainly, for purposes of defence, no better custodian could be found 
than the extremely quaint company that guarded these monu- 
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ments, for the several remains of the district do not in the least 
suggest ruins or decay. They are quite permanent facts in a modern 
and everyday world where superstition has ceased to reign, but 
where tradition is written in terms somewhat vague, perhaps, but 
with tracings that appear to be ineradicable. 

Largely through the intervention of these fabled folk, traces of 
past happenings are preserved in every part of the countryside. 
It is impossible to overlook them. A happy circumstance for 
one who reads it is the fact that there has been no attempt, or 
very little, at restoration. Lines of ancient mine-workings, the 
objectives of Roman roads, dotting the countryside are as distinct 
as the barrows, not often older than Roman occupation. All 
Severn crossings tell of the many conquests or succeeding border 
frays. {Quatford, for a mile on either hand, stands bodily a gift 
from the past. On lines of old roads are the foundations of Roman 
villas or remains of entrenchments some acres in extent—Bury 
Ditches in the Clun valley, the Walls near Chesterton, Oswestry 
itself, with a name commemorating a later battle still. Earth- 
works, not necessarily Roman, on the Wrekin, on Caer Caradoc 
and other hills, emphasise the debt the educated present owes 
to the unlearned past, for from the mists of antiquity they throw 
a light on the earthwork and palisade which essayed to hold back 
settlement in the New World less than a hundred yearsago. Super- 
stition guarded the mystery-haunted strongholds from inquisitive 
intruders by pronouncing them works of magic and the abode of 
doom. So fortifications on Caradoc 2000 years old are now in a 
better state of preservation than are hill forts in New Zealand built 
on much the same plan during the Maori wars of the ’sixties. 

At the end of last century one of the most clearly defined 
of these Maori strongholds was the scene of the last intertribal 
fighting after the British occupation. Spears, rusty guns, bones 
not yet bleached, and skulls quite gruesomely untouched by time 
were found here in 1900, and broken palisades and earthworks 
told the story that pioneer settlers remembered as epic. By 
1907 no trace of the a remained: it had been cleared away 
to make room for haystacks. If the work of destruction had not 
been undertaken in the interests of agriculture, the scene of this 
latter-day Troy would probably have disappeared under the 
ravages of board school Tamerlanes, inquisitively free from dread 
of ghost or goblin. Without wantonness, however, familiarity 
brings obliteration. The remains of an older and more imposing 
hill fort, a stronghold of the dying eighteenth century, was lost 
as completely and almost as expeditiously when the hillside was 
planted with pine trees. In the ’seventies earthworks were in good 
repair and pits for storing food untouched. In the late ’eighties 
these could be faintly traced and the lesson elaborated that the 
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fort under the Pole Star and that lit by the Southern Cross were 
built on the same plan with different tools. To-day there is 
a levelled hilltop with no hint of mound or ditch. Probably 
citizens of the town below climbing the slopes after business hours 
to see the magnificent view helped as much as did the pine roots 
in the levelling of earthworks by dropping these down the hillside 
into the crater—to plumb that cavity. 

No one in past centuries would have thrown stones or lumps 
of earthwork on Caradoc, even if tired citizens could have walked 
there to take the air. They would have been afraid of hitting 
some resident gnome or of meeting the devil, who seems to have 
quite actively gone about the district intent on business connected 
with its development. 

This is the most intimate and homely figure in the folklore of 
Severn lands. Other personages—the nun, for instance, and the 
farmer, who wore a horse’s head when he rode abroad—happily 
bore themselves with some aloofness. Not so the special patron 
of the district, who displayed not only sociability, but sweet 
reasonableness, in his peregrinations about the countryside. 
Especially was he amenable to argument in the case of the 
Wellington cobbler who persuaded him to set the Wrekin in its 
present position to the adornment of Wellington rather than to 
satisfy his anger by dropping it on Shrewsbury. An older and 
more arresting version of the story brings the peak into the 
system of those northern islands and hilltops that were dropped 
about inadvertently by homely and hard-working giants through 
holes in their aprons. This more breezy tale is based on Norse 
folklore. There is no legend giving the arguments used on the 
Severn to deflect it from its attachment to the Dee, a theme that 
would appeal to makers of Polynesian fable, nor is there any 
mention of the agents responsible for the position of the Long- 
mynd, the Clee Hills, etc. Yet these and the Stiperstones would 
afford retreat for genii, and disused roads such as the Causeways 
might have been walks for magicians. All the many little river 
haunts and forest dales must have sheltered jays, since these were 
at home in not far distant Arden. Indeed, fairylore of a sort 
certainly existed and is forgotten, which is a pity, for the district 
lends itself to fairyland and to the realm of mythology proper. 
It is pleasant that minor personages making for ribaldry who 
have survived are not more aggressively in evidence. They did 
their work nobly in protecting from depredation what would 
otherwise have been irretrievably lost. But in all other respects 
the main figures in folklore, here as elsewhere in England, seem 
to have none of the fascinations nor personality of the German 
Pied Piper, nor of the Danish Holger Danske. 

It is odd that such landowners as the Mortimers and the 
Vor. XCII—No. 549 3K 
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Sayes, immortalised in place-names, make little appearance in 
tales of the countryside as Robin Hood and Hereward the Wake 
do in other parts of the country. It would almost seem that 
since there is no local hero there can have been no hero worship, 
in which case probably there was little actual soul-stirring heroic 
happening. Still, the district knew Hotspur and Glendower and 
Henry IV., perhaps too late to adopt them into romance or folk- 
lore, although William Tell and von Winkelried and our own 
Richard I., like the most popular of French kings much later, 
became each the hero of any part of the country he happened 
to visit. Apparently the hero, like the demigod, was not needed 
on this countryside. ' 
When industrial England was born it seemed as though the 
Severn lands before any part of the West were destined to become 
pre-eminent through their minerals. The hope was not justified. 
On the eastern borders of the district great manufacturing and 
mining districts grew apace, but Coalbrookdale, Ironbridge, etc., 
very soon fell into the place they now hold. Bridgnorth and 
Coalport have each a special industry—both excellent. But 
their returns do not build cities. Coal and iron appear in every 
part of the district, but not in any quantity ; it was not always 
realised that such mineral wealth as existed had been tapped by 
the Romans, who, in their modern way, controlled the output 
in the interest of prices. So stores were not worked out as they 
might easily have been, for, though widely distributed throughout 
this part of the Severn lands, they are chiefly on the surface. 
The presiding deity of the big river of the West, according to 
Milton, is of the gentler sex, which may account for so many of 
her undertakings falling a little short of fulfilment. She does 
not finish her work as the Thames does; he runs his course 
through many counties, to the establishment of agriculture in 
them all. The Severn would also lay down farmland, but essays 
to make a figure in industrial enterprise as well. Before, in 
Comus, the Lady Sabrina was raised to her place among the gods 
she was accounted the victim rather than the deity of the river. 
This may be parabolic. She has not the singleness of purpose 
nor the masterfulness of Father Thames, whose undoubted force, 
however, is strengthened by the fact that he is supreme in his 
own domains. This the western stream is not. There are a 
thousand evidences of agents other than the river helping to lay 
out this part of the West. The story, told quite graphically by 
an eye-witness, of the subsidence of the turnpike road near to 
Buildwas in 1775, of cracks in the ryefields, and the removal of the 
river bank, ‘shot with its twenty fine oak trees’ into the bed of 
the Severn, is only one such record. 
In secret haunts of those little tributary streams, the Oney, 
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the Teme, the Rea, the Tern, and on riverside walks through Arley, 
Bewdley, and the like, it is difficult to remember that mining holds 
any part of the Severn valley. At Buildwas it is almost unbeliev- 
able that within a mile of the noble ruins stacks of factory chim- 
neys mark the presence of coal seams along once spreading abbey 
lands. It seems strange that the fuel supposed to have been used 
in Uriconium was never burned within the abbey walls, where 
apparently its properties were unknown, superstition again working 
in the interests of moderns to conserve the not abundant stores. 
Limited by these, industrial products do not by any means form 
the main source of wealth. As always, this comes from the fields, 
spreading away from river valleys about the downs in chessboard 
patterns, as they did in miniature, perhaps, when Latin writers 
discoursed on British agriculture. Along the fertile lands are the 
sites of Roman villas. Here, too, are the abbey lands, and here 
the finest manors. Towns on the river were military forts depend- 
ing as largely on the output of the mines in Roman times as do 
present-day factories. 

It is impossible to escape this association of past and present. 
Probably, in appearance, the countryside differs little from that 
the Romans knew, from that of which presumably Cromwell did 
not approve, and from that which Plantagenet royalties seem to 
have loved. Quite irrespective of border raids they visited the 
district whenever they could. Perhaps they recognised in the 
tapestry effects of autumn in this land a splendid setting for early 
century pageant. 

The ryelands and wheatlands of old songs are now known for 
their stock rather than for the grain they produced while the Wye 
valley was evolving its white-faced herds of red cattle, its own 
breed of spotted pig, and the Ryland sheep. Outside the grass- 
lands the northern downs maintained their special sheep and left 
the beef market to graziers of south Severn counties. But of late 
years the district has set up many herds, and Smithfield sales at 
Bridgnorth, Oswestry, etc., though not nearly so important as the 
great fairs held at Shrewsbury, are yet not without interest to the 
outside world, and are quite sufficiently important to touch very 
nearly the activities of these towns. 

Ludlow, Craven Arms, Wenlock, as well as Oswestry and 
Bridgnorth, has each its sale inviting attention from the passer-by. 
But the sale is the least of the claims to his notice. Oswestry, like 
Shrewsbury, is a favourite modern town as well as a history- 
haunted old one. Ludlow’s castle, rose-tinted in some lights, is 
one of the most beautiful in England, while if Bridgnorth were 
merely a collection of huts it would command remembrance for 
its views. Those from the castle walk are the best known, but not 
the most distinctive. The town, seen from almost every hillside 
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and distant road, makes a notable picture. In its tinting and 
medieval setting it is almost un-English, quite unlike the country- 
side about it—nothing could be further from resemblance to 
Worfield on the one side, to Ironbridge on the other. Yet, though 
not unlike some river strongholds in Europe, it is not quite foreign. 
It is supposed to be reminiscent of Heidelberg, of Jerusalem, but 
it most often suggests a mirage such as pilgrims lost on high 
Alps might vision from among the snows. Its winter setting 
accentuates this aspect—not absent in any season. Yet in itself 
Bridgnorth is full of humours, and from a townsman’s view-point 
may be more quaint than prepossessing. Some of its roadways 
are quite Continental. That known as the Cartway might thread 
a village in the Pyrenees ; a string of Spanish mules with panniers 
would grace it to perfection. The sales of cattle and pigs give 
comic touches, and the Saturday market in the main street does 
not at all fit itself to impressions gathered from the distant view 
as of a dream city exquisitely separated from all that makes life 
homely or commonplace. 

Such stuff as unforgettable memories are made of is a view of 
Wenlock Abbey, which, with the old guildhall and church neigh- 
bouring it, stands unique in this land of noble ruins. On the run 
to Craven Arms, when the train stops at Wenlock station, the 
stranger is well-advised who calls a halt, for every street of the 
ancient town is a museum, and within the abbey precincts is a 
storehouse of treasure. ‘ The magnificent and spacious fabric,’ 
as the gazetteer calls it in terms quite admirable, should be seen 
from within its walls. And yet it is the passer-by rather than the 
visitor in the gate who will carry with him the finest memory of 
the great pile. This comes to the traveller who, having just seen 
Buildwas against its background of the Wrekin’s dark pines, 
presses to the window in the hope of catching a second view of 
that arched ruin in the valley below. Buildwas, however, has 
passed. But as the train leaves Wenlock the richly tinted old 
town creeps into view, and beside it, yet immeasurably parted from 
even the church tower close by, the great abbey of St. Milburga, 
extraordinarily impressive and beautiful, glides past the carriage 
window to fade into a haunting memory as of some actual presence 
—an embodiment of grace. 

Wenlock, built on the site of an eighth century nunnery, in 
its later, more imposing proportions is in much better preservation 
than the neighbouring eleventh century abbey at Buildwas. It 
was founded by a Mercian princess, and after its destruction in one 
of the Danish invasions was restored at the intervention of the 
Lady Godiva, wife of Earl Leofric of Chester. Judging by its 
proportions (its precincts enclosed 30 acres), in the days of its pride 
it must have been as imposing as Glastonbury. Women have had 
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much to do with the building of this region. Queen Elfleda, who 
succeeded her father, Alfred, in the North and West, bent her 
energies to its fortification. It is not quite clear what work is 
associated with Edith, daughter of Earl Godwin, who, however, 
makes a figure on the countryside, but St. Milburga’s good deeds 
and those of the persecuted Godiva are many. All these ladies 
have intertwined their memories among the dales and hills more 
closely than has any border baron. They are just as intimate in 
their relations with Severn tradition as is the most familiar figure 
of all—the great King Offa himself—though Offa was less at home 
here than in the more distant parts of his kingdom. 

Severnside woods are so many, they spread about highland 
and lowland in such profusion, that an observer from an aero- 
plane might infer that here is forestry as it was before coal seams 
were laid, or when Wyre and Shirlott, Clee, Clun and Long- 
forest sheltered refugees from those happenings that wrung the 
actual border further west. Oak forests abounded then, and 
in the architecture of the district, in the fine guildhalls and 
rare old inns, in fittings of abbey and church, in manor-house and 
cottage, oaken beams and boards have outlasted much plaster 
and some stone. The district still boasts its oak ; all hardwoods 
flourish in parks and woodlands, while single trees, more imposing 
still perhaps, dot field and down. But hardwoods to-day do not 
count in forestry proper, which, as an industry, hardly exists. 
The presence of woodland in profusion, together with the lack of 
any stores of commercial timber, is incident to the reckless waste 
that rules not this district alone but all England. Stretches of 
heather, lovely but quite useless, decking Church Stretton in 
purple, miles of hedgerows sheltering lanes, whose purpose is 
apparently to conduce only to idle loitering, could give place to 
plantations of conifers which might yield the timber in demand. 
Certainly forestry as it exists in Scandinavia, as it is being 
fostered in Denmark and established in new lands, has no part 
in this wilderness of woods that holds the Severn valleys. 

This is the plaint of the utilitarian. To it the artist would 
reply that woodlands making a veritable playground for the 
seasons may be well content to have no further service. To 
follow spring up the course of the Severn, to walk in the track of 
autumn down that splendid roadway, is to know for the moment 
the most vivid and gayest countryside in England. The train 
in its passing accentuates the tapestry effects of the undergrowth, 
while the splendour of autumn tinting is not surpassed in any part 
of Britain. Only Canadian forests when the sugar-maple is ablaze 
can show warmer colouring. There is, however, one effect that 
belongs to the Severn region exclusively: it comes in winter 
and spring when the rose-red background of ploughed fields 
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gleams beneath hoar frost or light snow and when the same red 
fields are visible under the greens of young shoots. Other 
counties have red furrows ; but these are usually touched by sea 
mists, giving a quite different effect from this, which drapes the 
hillsides in a shimmering curtain—as of shot silk. Such tintings 
are the exclusive possession of Severnside fields, as those browns 
in which Crome delighted are the special glory of Norfolk. It is 
strange that no artist so far has made these colours his own. 

The district is not the haunt of artist or antiquarian ; its 
tradition does not go far enough to attract the archeologist. 
Its not up-to-date train service cuts off the region from the 
itinerary of the American tourist, and for the English visitor 
there are no famed golf-links to tempt him from the beaten 
track. No district in all England is less known by voyagers 
from abroad and overseas. It is only when these last have 
business at sales of pedigree stock that England’s sons from the 
New World ever visit one of the most distinctively English corners 
of the homeland, though its battlefields are historic and its 
century-old memorials, misnamed ruins, as dear to patriotism 
as is that modern sculpture raised by Danish art to overlook the 
Schleswig-Holstein border. 

But the district, almost unknown to the tourist proper, has 
its own visitors. Crowds disport themselves about the history- 
haunted streets of old towns, Bridgnorth and Ludlow especially 
lending themselves to the hospitable reception of these invaders. 
Groups gather about time-honoured doorways, the members 
lounging unmoved before windows, door-knockers, ancient 
courtways that would drive a connoisseur to extravagant expres- 
sions of delight. There is no expression even of wonder. Com- 
ment, if there is any, is on the hours of the cinema show, on sale 
prices in the shop windows, on beer. But usually there is no 
comment at all from these least articulate and most reticent of 
any pleasure-seekers on earth. 

They are pleasure-seekers presumably—these trippers, factory 
folk from the big towns who come into the West to drink fresh air, 
not unadulterated. At certain seasons the more enterprising 
gather about the bridges and perhaps venture on the river. They 
come in char-a-bancs very often, but the train is also pressed into 
the service. When the countryside is breaking into flower—daffo- 
dils and primroses, bluebells and white violets—companies break 
away from pavements to spread about the lanes and river walks. 
When roses gladden the hedgerows and nuts and blackberries 
follow, they go with baskets into the woods. Boatloads row 
on the river then; and the young people climb the hills, still, 
however, without chatter. To watch them it would seem that the 
gteat silence which held the fall of Roman Britain has claimed 
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these hills and river valleys ever since so that on them speech is 
forbidden. 

What in the world is it about this English countryside that so 
benumbs the power of expressing merriment ? Paris workers in 
the like environment would become delirious with pure enjoyment. 
A Sydney crowd of holiday-makers moves in a ripple of laughter. 
To see and hear a trainload of workers running out from any of the 
big Australian stations is a ‘delightful experience. Their mirth is 
the most infectious in the world, though individually they are not 
more friendly, nor are they so well behaved as these seeming mutes, 
who entrain at Birmingham or Wolverhampton for a day’s 
pleasuring with very much the facial expression and all evidences 
of the mood of a company of exiles setting out to Siberian mines 
via Lake Baikal. 

There is no circumstance of this charming countryside that is 
more surprising than the association of these excursionists, silent, 
and it would seem hardly sentient, with this storehouse of history 
and tradition. The setting is eminently distinctive, lending itself 
to the presentment of medieval pageant. Yet the trippers are 
quite in the picture ; although their self-repression may disappoint, 
in themselves they do not offend. There is nothing of the Tamer- 
lane about their acceptance of all the countryside offers. Tradition 
with them is as strong for the protection of the past as superstition 
was with their fathers. Indeed, they not only accept it as a trust. 
Judging by their care for all the ages have brought them, they 
actually love it and take pride in it. For it is not recently they 
have come holiday-making in the West. Ever since the railway 
companies founded cheap excursions these lands have been the 
holiday haunts of workers from the towns. The deity of the 
Severn, who, it is to be hoped, still 

. retains 


Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 


has never been exclusive. Always she has welcomed all sorts and 
conditions to her river banks, and, if the poet may be believed, 
has found her most faithful swains among simple folk, since, 
according to the same high authority, before factories or excursion 
trains, 
. « . Shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 

Of pansies, pinks and gaudy daffodils, 

The tripper more self-restrained than Strephon refrains from 
these ecstasies. He also refrains from souvenir-hunting—a cir- 
cumstance that gives cause for wonder whether the Lady Sabrina 
may not be as wise as she is kind in providing a playground for 
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workers in her own districts rather than for the more cultured and 
covetous tourist from London, from distant corners of Britain, 
from Capetown, Melbourne or Montreal, from Chicago or New 
York, to all of whom, at present, this part of the Severn valley, 
great storehouse of the past, is almost unknown. 


AIMEE DorA BRIGHT. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake to 
return unaccepied MSS. 





